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Art. 1—THE SIBYLLINE ORACLES. 


1, Die Sibyllinischen Weissugungen, vollstindig gesammelt, nach neuer Handschrif- 
ten-Vergleichung, mit kritischem Commentare und metrischer Deutscher Ueber- 
setzung : herausgegeben von Dr. J. H. Friepiies, Professor an der Universitit 
zu Breslau. Leipzig: 1852; 8vo., pp. lxxxv, 232, exxiv. 

2. De Oraculis Sibyllinis Dissertatio. Supplementum editionis a Friedlicbio exhi- 
bite. Scripsit Ricarpus VoLKMANN, Phil. Dr. Sem. Phil. Reg. Hal. Sod. Lip- 
siz: 1853; pp. 44, 8vo. 

. Oraculu Sibyllina. Textu ad Codices Manuscriptos recognito ; Maianis supple- 
mentis aucto ; cum Castalionis versione metrica, innumeris pene locis emendata, et, 
ubi opus fuit, suppleta ; commentario perpetuo, excursibus et indicibus. Curante 
C. AtexanpreE. Volumen Prius. Parisiis: 1841; 8vo. 


Go 


Ir is an arduous and unprofitable task to attempt to interpret proph- 
ecy, whether relative to events future, imminent, or fulfilled. Even 
in those cases where the predictions are undeniably inspired, and the 
certainty of their actual or ultimate accomplishment is, in conse- 
quence, indubitable, the license afforded to conjecture by the neces- 
sary vagueness of the expression precludes any sufficient assurance 
of a trustworthy result. It may, indeed, be questioned whether, 
except in a few remarkable instances, there can be any firm or gen- 
eral recognition of the fulfilment of prophecy, until long subsequent 
ages have passed, and brought new thoughts, feelings, and associa- 
tions, and until the expanding views and augmented experience of 
successive generations have enabled men at length to discern in the 
retrospect the realization of events which escaped appreciation at 
the time of their occurrence. It might be imagined that God had 
reserved for himself this testimony to his omniscience and power, 
and had communicated it to men, only under a seal which they could 
not break, that, when broken by himself, it might overwhelm human 
objections and cavils with unsuspected, but irresistible, evidence. So 
Fourtu Serizs, Vou. VI.—31 
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long, however, as several, or even two, interpretations, both possible 
and plausible, can be assigned to the same prophecy, it is impossi- 
ble that there should be any uniform or logical assent to either. 
Hence it has happened that those to whom divinely-inspired seers 
were sent, have with almost unvarying obduracy denied their mis- 
sion, rejected their testimony, and been the last to perceive the ver- 
ification of their words. he Israelites, in the midst of the daily- 
recurring miracles which illustrated their exodus, murmured against 
God and rebelled against Moses on every possible occasion; and, 
after being miraculously punished for one act of rebellion, continu- 
ally provoked new miraculous castigations by fresh manifestations 
of disobedience and unbelief. ‘The inhabitants of Jerusalem and 
their ancestors were, however, not the only people who killed the 
prophets and stoned those that were sent unto them; but every 
generation has exhibited a similar aptitude for blind repudiation, or 
its equally-deceptive counterpart, premature credulity, in regard to 
prophetic declarations. It is to be noted that even one of the Sibyls 
before us hopefully looks forward to an early lapidation: but she 
proves herself a bungler, a counterfeit, and an ignorant forger, by 
expecting that fate for the sins of her past life, and not for the truth 
of her preaching.* 

It may well be said, in more senses than one, and with a different 
signification from that ostensibly designed in its original employ- 
ment, that “he that receiveth a prophet in the name of a prophet 
shall receive a prophet’s reward;” for it apparently requires an 
almost equivalent inspiration to utter the prophecy, and to compre- 
hend it when uttered, in the moment of its fulfilment. Who under- 
stood, except by special illumination, the recorded anticipations of 
the kingdom of the Messiah, until after the crucifixion, and the 
supernatural instruction of the apostles? ‘The expectation of a 
Saviour, who was to appear in the East, had been current for ages ; 
and was, perhaps, embalmed in these oracles under the Ptolemies.f 
From this source it must have been taken by Virgil, to whom it was 
known, and who also was aware that the tenth or last age of the Sibyl 
had arrived, and that a new dispensation was about to commence :— 


* Orac. SibylL, lib. vii, vv. 150-162. This is one of those points which it falls 
neither within the scope nor the horizon of Friedlieb and Alexandre to notice or 
perceive. V. Friedlieb, Einleit., § 23, p. li. 

+ Lib. iii, vv. 652-697, vv. 784-794. Friedlieb, Einleit., §17, p. xxxix, seems to 
consider that the latter passage was before Virgil. We should suppose the for- 
mer—which also appears to us of earlier composition. Both unquestionably 
underwent many modifications: vv. 784-794 are influenced by the Apocalypse ; 
vv. 652-697 formed upon Isaiah; but vv. 655, 656 are a Christian interpolation. 
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Ultima Cumei venit jam carminis etas: 
Magnus ab integro seclorum nascitur ordo. 
Jam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna: 
Jam nova progenies ceelo demittitur alto.” 


Neither Virgil nor the Sibyl understood the import of their own 
words. Astreea redux was the virgin of whom the former thought, 
while dreaming only of an Egyptian apocatastasis ; and, though the 
latter had obviously Isaiah in view, she comprehended only the lit- 
eral signification of his words, and prepared the Jewish expectation 
of a temporal kingdom. 

Seventy years before the Advent, the Sanhedrim had solemnly 
announced that the time approached for the appearance of the long- 
foretold Messiah ; but when it had actually arrived, neither Jews nor 
apostles were able to recognise it. Eighteen centuries have passed 
since the close of the Sibyl’s tenth age, and still the Jews prolong 
the ancient expectation of their king. As a curious counterpart and 
confirmation of the early belief of the Western nations in the 
descent of the great reformer in the East, the barbarous nations of 
the extreme East, the Tartars, Moguls, and 'Thibetans, to this day 
look steadily to the West as the fountain whence the divine illumi- 
nation is to proceed.t The time has passed, the prophecy has been 
long fulfilled; yet in the East and in the West the faith in its future 
realization is still cherished. 

Who accepts with confidence any of the multitudinous expositions 
of the Apocalypse, except the authors who imagined them in their 
dreams? And which of these enlightened sages adhered for ten 
years to his own interpretation, if his life was so long spared after 
his lunatic exploit? Has not every notable event, for fifteen centu- 
ries at least, (perhaps even for eighteen,) been detected in the 
Book of Revelation? and have not its denunciations been liberally 
applied with equal impartiality to both parties in every important 
struggle in the long drama? What is the meaning of six hun- 
dred and sixty-six—the number of the beast? The number assigned 
to Rome in these oracles is nine hundred and forty-eight. Who 
pretends to unriddle the current or the unfulfilled announcements 
of Daniel and Ezekiel? What is meant by the last nine verses of 
Daniel? Who is Gog, and who is Magog? They are not the mon- 
sters at Guildhall, nor are they the same races referred to by the 
Sibyl;§ but who are they? Explanations are as plentiful as black- 


© Virg. Ecl. iv, vv. 4-7, and Servii Comm. ad loc. cit. et ad v. 34. 

¢ Hue, Journey through Tartary, Thibet, and China, vol. i, ch. ii, p. 35. Ed. 
Appleton. 
{ Lib. viii, vv. 148-150. § Lib. iii, v. 319, v. 512. 
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berries, but none can produce adequate authentication. “The words 
are closed up and sealed till the time of the end.”* ‘The knowledge 
of the times and the seasons, in this respect, as in all others, has 
been kept by God unto himself: it is not accorded to fallen man ; 
for the knowledge, which would make him like unto God, has been 
either denied to him entirely, or frustrated of its proposed effect in 
the mode of its exercise. 


obkéte oot gavepac Oéuic Ecoerat év waKkdpecouy, 
t& dotpwv réxtwxag, é¢ obpavoy obk dvaBhon.F 


There is a profound significance latent in the ancient myth, that, 
when Apollo had bestowed upon Cassandra the gift of prophecy, he 
completely neutralized its efficiency by cursing it with the incre- 
dulity of her hearers. Such has been the doom of all prophets: 
they are without honour in their appropriate time, as in their own 
country. Nay, it has always been the general belief, which is 
expressed by Plato, approved by Justin Martyr, and repeated by 
the anonymous author of the Greek Preface to the Sibylline Ora- 
cles, that prophets and sibyls did not themselves comprehend the 
inspiration which they uttered.{ Balaam is not the only instance 
recorded in Scripture of a prophet predicting the truth, and then 
acting as if he did not recollect, or understand, or believe his own 
prediction. 

If such difficulties as those we have specified impede the most 
earnest endeavours to interpret and apply prophecies which are 
inspired, and are therefore certain of ultimate verification, how hope- 
less must be the task when there is no guarantee of their veracity, 
or, consequently, of their realization! Accordingly, if we had the 
genuine songs of the Sibyls, which imposed upon the credulity and 
met with the acceptance of the elder world, it would be a vain effort 
to seek to apply the vague denunciations and portentous common- 
places, in which they rejoiced, to the infinite variety of succeeding 
and rashly anticipated, or perhaps unanticipated events, which 
equally admit of their loose appropriation, and are capable of reflect- 
ing upon them, after the occurrence of the facts, or in consequence 
of the accidental agreement of the facts, a meaning and intent nei- 
ther possessed nor contemplated when they were composed. 

But what pleasure or advantage can be anticipated from such 
investigations, when to these insurmountable impediments new dif_i- 
culties are added, and further discouragements insured by the 


© Daniel xii, 9. ft Oracula Sibyll., lib. i, vv. 71, 72. 
t Orac. SibylL, p. 10, et not. Ed. Alexandre. 
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knowledge or suspicion that the oracles submitted to our scrutiny 
are not even the genuine productions of self-consecrated prophets, 
but may be frequently the late fictions of an ignorant age, and often 
the producticns of illiterate or dishonest authors,—written usually 
after the occurrence of the destinies which they profess to foretell ? 
Any inquiry on the subject would be a ridiculous waste of time, if 
this were an ascertained fact, and if the fact, when established, 
did not create a new interest, and give a different scope to the re- 
search. 

Under these circumstances, however, it is not surprising that 
these oracles should have fallen into prolonged neglect and oblivion, 
as M. Alexandre observes ;* that no new recension of the text, and 
scarcely a new edition, should have been published, with the excep- 
tion of the Fragments of the Sixth and Eighth Books, and the four 
new Books, (xi-xiv,) discovered by Cardinal Mai, between that of 
Servatus Gallzeus (1689) and that of Alexandre, (1841;) and that, 
from the time of Opsopceus, (1599,) no important effort should have 
been made teward the critical amelioration of the text, until the 
issue of Alexandre’s edition. ‘This, which is in many respects 
highly satisfactory, is unfortunately still incomplete. Only the first 
volume has been published, which extends no further than to the end 
of the Eighth Book. The additional Books, disinterred by Mai 
from the Ambrosian and Vatican Libraries, with the commentary 
thereon, the six special dissertations, whose titles excite such a 
lively interest, the indexes, and the sketch of Sibylline Bibliog- 
raphy, are promised in another volume; but the promise remains 
still unredeemed. In the catalogue of the Didots we notice a per- 
manent announcement that the second volume is sows presse ; and, 
on the paper cover of the copy of the first volume before us, we 
observe that the date of publication is given 1851 instead of 1841, 
as it appears on the title-page within. Can we accept these indica- 
tions as any adequate assurance of the speedy performance of the 
long-outstanding promise? We can only hope so: for M. Alexan- 
dre’s edition is neat, convenient, full, satisfactory, and designed on 
a much more extended plan than Friedlieb’s, which gives us a good 
recension of the whole text founded upon new manuscripts; a 
learned, though indecisive, introduction; a sufficient collation of 
different readings; and a metrical version in German hexameters, 
which is so faithful that it scarcely assists the intelligence of the 
obscure original, but which is not likely to obtain a continuous 
perusal from those who can, or those who cannot read the crabbed 

* Orac. Sibyll., Preef., p. i. Ed Alexandre. 
ft Orac. Sibyll. Ed. Friedlieb. Vorwort, p. v. 
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and often-provoking Greek text. ‘The deficiencies of Friedlieb’s 
edition are so obvious that, the year after its publication, Volk- 
mann brought out a supplement to aid in correcting the disorderly 
prosody and confused metres of the oracles as published. He has 
rendered good service, though he has left many fractured lines with 
their mutilated members still uncured, and has corrected others fre- 
quently in a manner which is more expeditious than judicious. If 
Alexandre’s edition were completed, it should still take precedence 
of Friedlieb’s, even with Volkmann’s appendix; but while it 
remains in its present imperfect form, as a later and entire text is 
given by Friedlieb, and his introduction is copious, luminous, and 
valuable, his publication must be regarded as the editio optima, 
until a more thorough edition is published. The want of this is 
only felt more keenly from what Alexandre and Friedlieb and Volk- 
mann have already done. They have shown that much may be 
accomplished, and thereby excited the desire for its accomplish- 
ment. The text can scarcely be regarded as yet settled, though 
perhaps little is hereafter to be expected from the MSS., which bear 
evidence of a deliberate and ignorant mutilation of the text from the 
earliest periods. Conjecture must be cautiously resorted to in 
future, not to restore or divine the original version, which is now 
impracticable, but to render intelligible and sensible what remains. 
Moreover, to render the edition entirely satisfactory, a very thorough 
apparatus Sibylliacus should be incorporated with it. The text of 
the MSS. should be kept separate from the conjectural text; the 
testimonia veterum should be added, and should embrace all the 
passages in the ancient authors which mention the Sibyls, or quote 
from their songs; this should be especially attended to in regard to 
the Fathers; all these diverse notices should be harmonized or 
explained; a table of the dates ascertained or variously imagined 
for the different portions of the work should be carefully prepared ; 
and the whole might be closed with a Lexicon Sibylliacum, Criti- 
cum et Philologicum, which should illustrate the solecisms and neo- 
terisms of the Sibyls by a copious citation of similar locutions in 
the earliest authors where they occur. ‘This would lead to a more 
exact determination of the periods of composition than any other 
internal evidence or extrinsic testimony could justify. Of course, 
in this intimation of desideranda, those features only are sug- 
gested which seem not to have been contemplated by the recent 
editors. 

The earliest editors of the Sibylline Oracles, Betuleius and Cas- 
talic,* believed implicitly in their genuineness, their antiquity, and 

* Betuleii and Castalionis, Pref. ap. Orac. Sibyll., pp. v, xii. Ed, Alexandre. 
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their inspiration. They discerned in them additional testimony to 
the truth of Christianity, imitating, if not transcending, in their 
credulity the early Apologists and Fathers of the Faith, who had 
cited them as evidence against the heathen, and as affording a valid 
confutation of Paganism out of its own mouth. Castalio, indeed, 
considered it impossible to entertain any doubt that the Sibyl, 
whose verses he translated and edited, was a true prophetess; but 
this excites little wonder when his admiring enthusiasm was able to 
discover in these poems a majesty of sentiment and elegance of 
expression rarely equalled by any bard in even a perspicuous and 
tractable subject.* Opsopoeus thought differently. He could find 
but few approaches to Homeric sublimity; he might have added 
that even those were borrowed plumes; and he impugned the ridic- 
ulous superstitions connected with the Sibylline remains in the 
preface to his celebrated edition. Similar views were more ex- 
tensively advocated, a century later, by Galleeus, in his formal con- 
troversy on the subject with the Jesuit Crasseet; and from that 
time these oracles have been universally regarded, as occasionally 
and incidentally they had been previously considered, in the light 
of late and spurious productions of the declining age of Greek lit- 
erature. 

We may propose some slight modifications in this opinion; but 
this is the indefinite conclusion which has met with general acqui- 
escence. Unless, therefore, other sources of interest reveal them- 
selves, the study of these Sibylline Oracles can only gratify or tan- 
talize an idle curiosity, and can hold out little hope of any adequate 
result to reward the fatigue incurred in endeavouring to unravel 
their dubious contents. Fortunately, such new attractions present 
themselves, even if these prophecies should prove to be mere wanton 
fictions. They tempt us to inquire into the origin, history, and 
explanation of all profane oracular utterances ; to seek some solution 
of the grand enigma which is propounded to us in the known fact 
that predictions, devoid of any acknowledged, and, frequently, of 
any professed inspiration, have always been current, and have in 
numerous instances been fulfilled; to account for the existence, at 
all times, and among nearly all people, of either accepted prophets, 
or copious bodies of current prophecy, which ire brought fairly to 
light only about the time of their accomplishment, real or supposed ; 
to trace the growth, development, changes, and reception of the 
Sibylline Oracles in particular; to determine the probable dates of 
their composition, publication, and alteration; to discover the 
motives which prompted their manufacture, and the spirit which 


* Castalionis Pref. ap. Orac. Sibyll., p. xiv. Ed. Alexandre. 
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guided their application; and to detect the causes which led at first 
to their easy reception, and afterward to their almost entire obliv- 
ion. These topics are entirely independent of the truth or false- 
hood of the pretensions of the Sibylline Oracles, and they disclose 
to our curious regards important subjects of investigation, which 
may redeem from the charge of useless inquisitiveness even the 
most diligent examination of these strange productions. It appears 
to us, indeed, that the criticism of these prophecies, in order to 
arrive at any available results, must proceed by a more philosophic 
method, and upon much broader principles, than have yet been 
applied tothem. Their chief interest is philosophical and historical 
rather than literary. We cannot attain to definite or satisfactory 
conclusions by misplaced attention to philological niceties, accidental 
parallelisms, or casual testimonies alone. ‘These aids are indispen- 
sable within their appropriate range, but much more is required in 
a case where many of the parties, who might have been engaged in 
the obscure and fanatical task of oracular compilation, were proba- 
bly ignorant of grammar and literature alike, and whose rude for- 
geries were, in all likelihood, perpetuated in great measure by loose 
oral tradition, and floated about in little undigested scraps, till they 
drifted to the knowledge of the Fathers or other late writers who 
quoted them. At length, when the agitation of the theological 
waters subsided, they were released from their multifarious combi- 
nations, and precipitated to the bottom in the loose, slovenly, inco- 
herent, nonsensical, and putrescent pile, which we have now before 
us, cooked up into the semblance of a veritable book by the stolid 
bigotry of ancient compilers and the too credulous diligence of 
modern editors. 

We cannot pretend to compress into the narrow compass of a 
single essay the satisfactory treatment of the numerous points of 
interest connected with the Sibylline Oracles which we have indi- 
cated. They form the table of contents for a copious and elaborate 
volume. We can only touch upon them, in passing, so far as may 
be necessary for the communication of some conclusions in regard 
to the estimation in which the Sibylline collections are to be held. 
Any attempt to discuss them with adequate development would lead 
to the composition of a ponderous folio, while we desire to restrict 
ourselves to a brief and suggestive exposition. It is the little pitcher, 
and not the capacious urn, which, at this time, we desire to turn off 
from our wheel. ‘The more extensive and important task may be 
safely left to the comprehensive diligence and multifarious learning 
of the German scholars, who have, moreover, facilities and oppor- 
tunities provided for them by their large public libraries, which are 
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denied to us. ‘The resources afforded by a very scanty collection of 
books, but few of which relate to that dark and little-known period 
of literary history which was occupied by the Alexandrine writers, 
Greek, Jewish, and Christian, from Lycophron and the Pleias down 
to the destruction of the Serapeum, will not permit the minute in- 
vestigation which the thorough discussion of such subjects would 
require. If the erudition and opportunities of Friedlieb had been 
guided by a more comprehensive and philosophical spirit of inquiry, 
he might have been able to satisfy any reasonable curiosity; and 
possibly this may yet be done by the second volume of Alexandre, 
who has a larger appreciation than his German successor of the 
want to be supplied. Our own efforts must be limited to indicating 
some of those things which are to be done, without attempting to do 
them; and to furnishing occasional suggestions in regard to different 
parts of the subject as they present themselves to notice in the 
course of our speculations. 

The tenacity with which men in all the earlier and ruder ages of 
the world have adhered to their belief in the existence and inspira- 
tion of prophets, and in the credibility of their prophecies, is one of 
the most singular and inexplicable phenomena of history, especially 
when contrasted with the extreme reluctance with which those proph- 
ecies have been received which are regarded by the general tes- 
timony of the Christian Church as inspired, and in many instances 
accomplished ; and which, at any rate, attest their genuine character 
by stronger evidence than appertains to any others. ‘The anomaly 
is not diminished when we contrast this proclivity to a vague belief 
on such subjects with the general incapacity, which has been already 
signalized, to recognise the verification in the event. The early tradi- 
tions, and frequently the authentic historical records of nearly every 
people, attest the existence among them of certain supposed 
prophets, prove the reverence with which they were habitually 
treated, and the credit which was given to their utterances. For 
reasons which must be sufficiently obvious, we omit the considera- 
tion of the numerous examples furnished by Jewish history of 
prophets of strange gods, as well as of true prophets of the true 
God. Among the Greeks we have a hundred instances, of which the 
most illustrious were the Oracles of Delphi and Dodona, the Cave of 
Trophonius, Teiresias, Mopsus, Muszeus, Orpheus, Calchas, Helenus, 
and Cassandra. Under the Peisistratidse the oracular collections of 
the ancient seers were preserved at Athens with similar care to that 
- which the Sibylline Oracles, in nearly the same age, received at 
Rome, and were honoured with a formal revision by authority of the 
State. It is true that, in this early recension, Onomacritus, the prin- 
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cipal among the compilers, was detected in the deliberate commis- 
sion of the same fraud which has been so repeatedly and abundantly 
practised in subsequent times on our Sibylline remains, without equal 
felicity of detection. It is possible—for Onomacritus was a poet of 
some celebrity, and the metres of prophecy were lame and mutilated 
from the beginning*—that his guilt might have been limited to the 
pious crime of refurbishing with unholy hands the rusty language 
of the ancient sages, and doctoring their wretched prosody—a duty 
laudably rendered by Alexandre and Volkmann, and still much 
needed for our surviving oracles. It is still more probable that he 
expanded, modified, and interpolated his texts, in the same manner 
which seems to have been applied, systematically, in Hellenistic and 
patristic times, to the Sibylline Fragments. But, however this may 
have actually been, we obtain in this instance almost the only 
glimpse, which the long course of ages presents, into the shop where 
oracles were forged; and detect, in nearly an isolated case, the 
manufacturer or tinkerer at his work. Onomacritus was expelled 
from Athens for his sacrilege. ‘The detection of the operator con- 
verted into profanity what would otherwise have been inspiration ;— 
and what, indeed, was afterward received as such. We can scarcely 
venture to allege that a second failure of the like kind ever sub- 
sequently occurred; for, whatever botching might have been done 
by other hands, on the same or other oracles, in after times, we hear 
little of the process or the operators till Marco Antonio Antimaco, 
of Ferrara, sent to the printer Oporinus his castigations and emen- 
dations of the text of the Oracula Sibyllina, then recently edited 
for the first time by Betuleius. 

The story of Onomacritus did not, however, close the chronicle of 
deliberate prophecy in Greece, or even at Athens. In addition to 
the long-enduring recourse to the principal shrines, and the antique 
compilations preserved in the Acropolis, other collections were 
formed, and circulated through the country under the names of their 
real or supposed authors. ‘lhucydidest mentions the multiplicity 
of the oracles which agitated the Athenians during the early years 
of the Peloponnesian War, and the facility and caprice of their accep- 
tation. The student of Aristophanes will remember how mercilessly 
he has ridiculed this multitude of vaticinations, and the superstitious 
avidity with which they were welcomed. He will remember, too, 
how amusingly these follies are satirized by the exhibition of the 
conflicting claims of the responses of Bacis and Glanis.t Glanis is, 

© The authorities for this declaration are noted by Volkmann, § i, p. 2. 

fT Hist., lib. ii, c. xxi. Cf. Agathias, Hist., lib. v, c. v, pp. 287, 288. 

t Aristoph. Equit., vv. 998, 999. Ed. Bekker. 
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of course, a mere figment. Bacis, however, was only one of many 
popular seers, male and female, whose predictions existed and re- 
tained much of their credit down to the times of Pausanias, who 
boasts of having read most of them himself.* The remark with 
which he closes this acknowledgment is worthy of note. He observes 
that, in the abundance of time, other similar oracles might again 
be produced; apparently regarding prophecy of this kind not as an 
extraordinary and divine gift, but, like Thucydides, as a natural ac- 
companiment of certain phases of humanity. Did he anticipate the 
resurrection and transfiguration of the Sibyls? or the medizval 
oracles? or the prodigies of Nostradamus? or the outpouring of 
prophecy upon the nations which was revealed in France and Ger- 
many at the outbreak of the revolutions of 1848?7 ‘Thucydides, 
too, throws out incidentally a most significant remark. He says, 
that in the interpretation of oracles, men shape their recollections 
to their present experiences.{ This is a most fruitful source both of 
error and delusion; and is illustrated by the allegation that even 
the Quatrains of Nostradamus were altered and interpolated by the 
printers. It is most certain, whether explicable or not, that, in 
times of civil commotion and social disturbance, shoals of antiquated 
oracles spring up, as suddenly, unexpectedly, and marvellously as 
mushrooms in a meadow, and—what is still more surprising—suc- 
ceed in bringing along with them adequate evidence of their exist- 
ence, almost unnoted as it has been, long prior to the events which 
they are supposed to foretell. 

It is remarkable that, with all the oracular appetencies of the 
Greeks, the Sibyls play so slight and unimportant a part in their 
history and literature. ‘The earlier historians, philosophers, and 
poets take but little notice of them. One or more of them are 
cursorily mentioned by Herodotus, Aristophanes, Plato, Aristotle, 
and Heraclitus. Proverbs were formed in disparagement of their 
name and pretended functions.|| Yet, in the classic days of Greece 
very little attention seems to have been paid to either them or their 
vaticinations. The shadow of their name only flits occasionally 
through the literature of the nation. While the gods continued to 

* Pausan., lib. x, p. 328. He concludes, rocaira piv dypic tuod Aéyovrat yuvaikes 
kai dvdpec éx Oeod pavredoactar év dé TH Xpovge TH TOAAP kai aibic yévoito dv 
érepa toadta, 

7 On this subject a most interesting article appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine 
for June, 1850. 

t of yap dvOpwror mpde & Exacyov, thy uviunv Exovoivto. Thucyd. Hist., lib. ii, 
¢. liv. 

§ Friedlieb, Orac. Sibyll., Einleitung I, § 1, p. vii. 
|| Aristoph. Equit., v.61; Pax., vv. 1061, 1082; et vide Schol. et Comm. ad locos. 
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visit the earth, and still filled with their imaginary presence their 
celebrated temples, the established oracles were apparently con- 
sulted, by the political authorities at least, to the prejudice of 
private or traditionary prophecy. Or, it may have been, which 
indeed appears to have been the fact, that the Sibyls were at best 
only provincial diviners, and as such were entirely disregarded by 
the citizens of the metropolitan cities and ruling states, during their 
flourishing period. 

The celebrity of the Sibyls was acquired from a foreign country, 
and dates from the early ages of Rome. ‘There they divided the 
honours with the books of 'l'ages, and the different modes of Etrus- 
can divination, and finally acquired a preéminent authority. Faunus 
and Picus, and the old Italic Camcenze, though still worshipped 
more majorum, lost their ancient repute; perhaps in consequence 
of their powers having been granted merely as a temporary gift, to 
be exercised during their terrestrial life, but incapable of being per- 
petuated by the vicarious services of priests and priestesses. When 
the Romans desired to consult oracles on occasions of extraordinary 
solemnity, they sent state missions to the more illustrious temples 
of Greece. ‘Their whole early history indicates a constant and in- 
timate communication between themselves and their Hellenic kins- 
men—a fact which has not been sufficiently noted. Indeed, there 
was a closer and more frequent connexion between Greece and all 
the contemporaneous tribes or nations within reach of the Mediter- 
ranean than is ordinarily suspected. But the intercourse of the 
Romans appears to have been carried on principally, not with Sparta 
and Athens, and the other great cities, but with the provincial 
tribes, whose civilization was most congenial with their own, and 
whose affinities probably rested on a common and not wholly for- 
gotten origin. ‘The occurrence of the appellative Graii and Greeci 
in the Latin language, in place of the more national designation 
Hellenes, proves that the Romans were less influenced by the great 
states of Greece, than by earlier, Epirotic, or, at least, Pelasgian 
races. It is probably to this intercommunion with the less culti- 
vated parts of Greece that we must refer the introduction of the 
Sibylline Oracles at Rome, and the prominence which was there 
given to them. It must, at the same time, however, be acknowledged 
that, even in this case, the Greek element seems to have been grafted 
on a native stock; for the Camoens were nearly identical with the 
Sibyls, and Servius* assures us that the name of the former was 


© Serv. ad Virg. n., viii, 336: “Sed ideo Carmentis appellata a suis, quod di- 
vinatione fata caneret, nam antique vates Carmentes dicebantur.” Liv. i, ¢. vii, 
notes the veneration paid to Carmenta before the introduction of the Sibyl at Rome. 
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derived from their prophetic functions, as is admitted to have been 
the case with the latter also. 

There is no necessity for supposing a later date, than that ordina- 
rily indicated, for the reception of the Sibylline Oracles at Rome, 
because a Grecian origin is assigned to them. The name Sibyl is 
Greek, and not Greek of the more civilized races, but the Greek of 
the Aolic tribes. It points either to the remote periods of Greek 
history, or else to the AZolic cities of Asia Minor. And, while so 
distant a source is barely suggested, it may be well to remember the 
alleged foundation of the Latian kingdom by a ‘Trojan colony, the 
tradition of a Lydian descent for the Etruscan empire, and especially 
the Adolic Cumz. In connexion with these indications, attention 
may be called to the remarkable prominence assigned to Phrygia in 
the Sibylline Oracles which have come down to us*—a prominence 
which has been particularly noted by both Alexandre and Friedlieb, 
and has led the former to suppose that the author of the books in 
which it is originally apparent, must have been a Phrygian by birth.¢ 
Friedlieb regards the Third Book as the oldest of all the books pre- 
served ;{ it is certainly compounded principally of heathen oracles 
long anterior to the date of its supposed compilation under Ptolemy 
Philometor.§ Alexandre considers as the oldest part of the whole 
collection, the passage in which occurs a notable vitiation of history 
and received tradition, in order to magnify the pretensions of 
Phrygia to an importance which never belonged to it.|| It is not 
necessary, in consequence of these things, to imagine a Phrygian 
nativity for the compiler or author of the oracles, as Alexandre is 
inclined to do; but it is much more natural to infer that this undue 
estimation of Phrygia, which runs directly or derivatively through 
nearly all of the existing remains, has been preserved with habitual 
fidelity in imitation of the characteristics of the earliest Sibylline 
original. And it would not be a hazardous conjecture to suppose 
that the Sibylline predictions had in the earliest period proceeded 
from a Phrygian source. The connexion subsisting in remote 
antiquity between the Lydians and the Phrygians, the traditions 
relative to a colony of the former people in Italy, and to the ‘Thracian 
descent of the latter, and the peculiar form and nomenclature of 
much of the Roman mythology, relieve from all difficulty the sus- 


* Orac. Sibyll., i, 196, 261; iii, 140, 205, 401, 514; v, 180; iv, 71; vii, 12; ix, 
122; x, 279; xii, 102, 155, 235. 

f Orac. SibylL, Ed. Alexandre, not. ad lib. i; Tit., v. 184, 196. 

} Einleitung I, § 32, p. Ixxi. 

§ Friedlieb, Einleitung I, § 18, p. xxii; § 32, p. Ixxi. 

|| Alexandre, ad lib. iii, v. 97. 
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picion of a Phrygian influence in the development of Roman creeds 
at a very early period. 

These indications and explanations taken together would permit 
us to assign an Asiatic origin to the Sibylline Oracles, without con- 
flicting with the Roman traditions on the subject in any serious de- 
gree. ‘l'o those legends, however, we must return. 

The story of Tarquinius and the Sibyl is sufficiently familiar to 
all to dispense with repetition here. But it may be suspected that 
the legend of the three visits and the burning of the six books, while 
the same original price was asked for the remaining three, was a later 
fiction than the rest of the story, and suggested by the constant 
recurrence of the same ideas, sentiments, and expressions in the 
different collections. Even in our present copies, mutilated, trans- 
muted, disfigured as they undoubtedly are by successive manipula- 
tions, long passages are repeated, as is accurately noted by both 
Alexandre and Friedlieb. But it is not distinctly noted by either 
that the several books, as is particularly the case with the fifth and 
tenth, exhibit in all probability only different selections, or recensions 
of the same original text. Even at this late day, we might safely 
undertake to compress into three books all that is distinctive, not to 
say valuable, in the twelve edited by Friedlieb; and could very well 
afford to imitate the example of Tarquin, and give the same price for 
the smaller collection which was asked for tlie whole. By this pro- 
cedure we should lose nothing but abridgments or amplifications, 
modifications or repetitions. It may be added, that it would be an 
easy achievement to reduce the present number to nine books, by a 
much more rational division than at present prevails. The sixth 
book, which is a late and purely Christian meditation, should be 
excluded. he last four books, numbered xi, xii, xiii, xiv, in the 
manuscripts, receive those numbers simply from the arbitrary distri- 
bution of the copyist or ancient editor; and there is as much reason 
for dividing the present compilation of fragments into fifty books as 
into twelve or fourteen. It is probable that in the patristic ages 
various editions, with entirely distinct distributions, were current. 

After the Sibylline Oracles had come into the possession of the 
Roman state, they were preserved with the same religious care and 
veneration as the Ancile, and the other superstitious toys, on which 
the fate of Rome was imagined to depend. Priestly functionaries 
were appointed to watch over them, and they were especially confided 
to the pontifical authorities. In such safe-keeping there would have 
been no guarantee for a pure and genuine text. Nevertheless, in 
desperate contingencies they were solemnly consulted, and the re- 
sponses, which were found or feigned in them, were obeyed with 
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scrupulous sanctimony. ‘T'welve instances, at least, of such formal 
inspection are specified by Livy; and from the occasional mention 
of the Libri Fatales it may, perhaps, be inferred that other oracles 
than those of the Sibyl were preserved for the public guidance. 
This copious literature of futurity did not, however, prevent the 
Romans from availing themselves of other sources of divination, and 
interrogating Etruscan soothsayers, and the prophetic temples of 
the greater and the lesser gods of Greece. The knotty questions, 
which might have been presented by the dubious contents of the 
Roman oracles, were fortunately eliminated by an accident. Dur- 
ing the Civil Wars, in the year A. C. 84 or 83, the capitol was de- 
stroyed by fire, and the Sibylline Oracles perished in the flames.* 
Commissioners, however, were promptly appointed to gather the 
existing fragments, which continued or had begun to circulate among 
the people of Asia, Africa, Sicily, the Troad, Samos, the Italic 
colonies, and especially Erythree, and thus form a new collection. 
From this we learn that the purchase of Tarquin had not prevented 
the circulation of the same or similar oracles among the nations; 
and may, perhaps, infer that the Sibylline Oracles had risen in 
repute with the decline of Greek civilization at home, and the 
hellenization of the civilized world abroad. The great temples of 
Greece had lost most of their ancient splendour and authority with the 
impoverishment and decay of the Greek states; and the oracles them- 
selves became gradually silent as the respect paid to them declined. 
But at no previous period was superstition more rife in Greece and 
throughout the rest of the recognised world; and the verses of the 
Sibyls became diffused with the other arts of Greece, and usurped 
the place which had been vacated by the Pythonesses at Delphi. 
The century preceding the grand conflagration had been eminently 
favourable to the reception, dissemination, and manufacture of proph- 
ecies. ‘The Hellenic dynasties and dominions were crumbling 
away before the march of Roman conquest. The Asiatic empires 
of Grecian origin were waning, disorganized, and curiously appre- 
hensive of the future. The growing magnitude of the Roman power 
was daily gaining recognition, and its destination to universal rule 
was growing into a fear and a belief. Such a season was peculiarly 
favourable to the diffusion, multiplication, and credence of prophetic 
warnings; and it is not surprising that the Sibylline Oracles should 
have then existed in abundance, and should have been easily col- 
lected by the Roman emissaries, from those places especially which 
were in most immediate apprehension of Rome. 

® Friedlieb, Einleitung I, § 1, p. viii. He gives the date A.C, 84. Clinton, F. H., 
A. C. 83. 
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Even at Rome, however, the Sibylline Oracles appear to have 
lost much of their ancient prestige after the burning of the original 
exemplars in the capitol, and only to have furnished material for 
philosophic discussion,* or for the decoration of poetic fictions.+ If 
we may judge from the character and contents of the subsisting col- 
lection, they occupied, and were calculated to occupy, a much larger 
share of regard among the Asiatic and other Greeks than among 
the Romans. It was an age of dilettantism and patrician scepticism 
at Rome; and the current oracles gathered by the commissioners 
may, moreover, have had the same anti-Roman or un-Roman aspect 
which is so distinctly discernible in the Third Book, as it still exists. 
Still the forms of ancient reverence were unceremoniously observed 
in the external respect paid to the Sibylline collection; and it is 
interesting to note the pretended homage and implied contempt 
which marked the communication of the acute ‘Tiberius to the senate, 
when it was proposed to add a new volume to the accepted pile.t 
The very fact of such a proposal furnishes an historical testimony 
to one of two things; either that all the important oracles had not 
been procured by the special commissioners, or that new collections 
or fictions had subsequently come into vogue. After the establish- 
ment of the empire, however, with the increase of superstitions, the 
songs of the Sibyls came once more into employment, if not into 
favour; in great measure, no doubt, in consequence of the use made 
of them, or their spurious imitations, by the early Christian writers, 
who were ridiculed as Sibyllists by their heathen adversaries for 
appealing to the testimony of their writings. 

If, at this time, we were to prosecute further this branch of the 
subject, we should be compelled to abandon the purpose for which 
the above remarks have been specially introduced, and thus be 
brought immediately to the collection before us. The leading 
design of our notices has been to exhibit, in connexion with the 
Sibylline oracles, the prevalence, among the Romans and the con- 
temporary nations of the Hellenic world, of that belief in subsisting 
prophecies which we have declared to be a singular characteristic 
of nearly all times and people. This point we proceed to illustrate 
still further by later evidences. 

The use which was made of the genuine or spurious Sibylline 
collections by the Christian writers and fathers of the second, third, 
fourth and fifth centuries, but especially by Athenagoras, Justin 

* Cicero, De Div., lib. i, ¢. ii, § 4. 

Tf Virg., Ecl.iv. To the consideration of this celebrated poem we shall speedily 


return. 
ft Tac. Ann., lib. vi, c. xii. 
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Martyr, Theophilus, Lactantius, Clemens Alexandrinus, Eusebius, 
and St. Augustine,* is frequently referred to in the notes of Alex- 
andre, and in the course of Friedlieb’s introduction ; and has proba- 
bly been the principal cause of the preservation of these books to 
our time. Yet Chrysostom, who lived through the latter half of the 
fourth and the beginning of the fifth century, perceived their false- 
hood, and placed them only on the same level with the predictions 
of Bacis.+ One hundred and fifty years later, however, the histo- 
rian Procopius refers to them in terms which indicate his belief in 
their partial reality and accomplishment at least; and expresses the 
same view in regard to the impossibility of recognising the realiza- 
tion of an oracle until after the event, with which we ventured to 
commence this dissertation. t 

The reception and employment of the Sibylline oracles by the 
Christian fathers, is only a single example of a peculiar state of 
things, prevalent during the long conflict between nascent Chris- 
tianity and expiring heathenism. Throughout those centuries, a 
warfare, gradually growing bolder on the one side and more timid 
on the other, was carried on by turning against each other the 
weapons particularly belonging to its antagonist. If the Christians 
endeavoured to confirm the truth of their religion by alleging the 
raising of the dead by their Founder and his own divine origin, the 
pagans replied by referring to the miracles attributed to Apollonius 
of ‘T'yana, and other thaumaturgists, and to the reputed paternity 
of Plato.§ If the heathens attributed the corruption of morals, the 
disorganization of society, and the decline of the empire to the new 
doctrines, and the neglect of the ancestral gods, the Christians had 
anticipated them in attributing these results to the inherent iniquity 
of their creeds. If the polytheists recurred to Jewish testimony, or 
to the asserted profanity of the new sect, in disproof of their tenets, 
the latter sought to substantiate them by quoting the heathen oracles 
and the Sibyls to prove the reality of Christ’s mission. If the 
Christians corroborated the divinity of their religion by present 


© Friedlieb, Einleitung I, § 3, p. x. 

T° % * ob8 dv dAnbéorepa eixw Tov L1BHAANe H) Baxidoc. An expression almost 
proverbial. 

t °° * ddbvaré tori dvApdrw btwodv mpd Tod Epyou THv LiBbAAne Adywv Suvié- 
vat, hv un 6 xpévog abrig éxBavroc Hbn Tod Tpdypatog Kai Tod Adyou é¢ Teipay éA- 
Févroc, axpeBne Tod Exove épunveds yévnrat. Procopius, De Bello Gotthico, lib. i, 
c. xxiv, vol. ii, pp. 118, 119; ef. lib. iv, c. xxi, vol. ii, p. 579; ef. etiam Corippus, 
De Laud. Justin. Min., lib. iv, vv. 264-279 ; lib. ii, v. 45. 

§ The legend was apparently originated by Plato’s nephew and successor, 
Speusippus; it is of course turned to a bad account by Strauss, Life of Jesus, 
part i, ¢. iii, § 29. 

Fourtu Serigs, Vor. VI.—32 
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portents, special miracles, and the direct intervention of supernatu- 
ral aid, the infidels had a copious store of similar marvels, ancient, 
modern, and contemporary, to counterbalance them. Thus the 
thundering legion and the vision of Constantine had their heathen 
counterparts. So intimate and continual was this conflict of prodi- 
gies and interchange of wonders, that it is impossible to unravel the 
tangled web, and to determine either where truth ends and fiction 
begins, or which party was in each instance entitled to the credit of 
originality. It is amusing to read Zosimus, and other authors con- 
temporary with those times, to trace the copious streams of super- 
stitious imagination, and to note how incessant was the reciprocation 
of favours always false on one side, and usually fraudulent on both. 
Such a period was of course congenial to the manufacture, extension, 
and reception of Sibylline or other oracles. 

The belief in them continued far into the Middle Ages, in the 
East and in the West. After we leave the ecclesiastical writers, 
however, of the earlier centuries, references to the Sibylline collec- 
tions occur but rarely. Procopius asserts that he had read them 
all, and quotes from them on two occasions ;* but his citations are 
absolutely unintelligible without the explanation which he gives, and 
appear to have been written in some Asiatic or African dialect. 
There is a line quoted by Theophanes and Cedrenus, and applied to 
the inundation of Edessa by the river Scirtus; but it is not stated 
by them to be Sibylline, being mentioned as such only in the com- 
mentary of Alemanni on the Secret History of Procopius.+ None 
of the three fragments occur in Friedlieb’s edition. The last may 
or may not have been really Sibylline; and in the same category 
may be placed “the most ancient oracles of the Egyptians,” specified 
by Agathias.t The testimony of Procopius is most important; for 
he speaks from personal inspection and study, and informs us that 
the Sibylline oracles, even in his day, exhibited the disorderly ap- 
pearance, the disconnected form, and the same difficulties which 
they still present. He says that there was neither a natural succes- 
sion nor harmony in the exposition ; but that the current of prognos- 
tication jumped abruptly from Libya to Persia, and from Rome to 
Africa or Britain. This is exactly the ragged condition of the 
subsisting remains. The remark of Procopius shows that, in his 
time as now, the ancient legend that the oracles of the Sibyl were 
written on leaves, and scattered to the winds as they were composed, 


® De Bell, Gotth. i, c. vii, vol. ii, pp. 33, 34; c. xxiv, pp. 117, 118. 

{ Theophan. Chron., vol. i, p. 264. Cedreni Hist. Comp., vol. i, p. 638. Alem- 
anni ad Procop., vol. iii, p. 442. 
[ radairata tov Alyurriov Abdyia. Agath. Hist., lib. v, c. x, p. 298. 
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to be picked up at random, would have been highly appropriate as a 
metaphorical description of their contents, whether the expression 
had or had not any supposed foundation in fact. It also proves that 
the condition of these oracles could not have been much more satis- 
factory in his day than in ours; and that the task of correction, 
arrangement, and interpretation would have probably been an im- 
possibility in the sixth century, and must consequently be a hopeless 
absurdity in the nineteenth, unless our hopes of purification and 
explanation are very moderate indeed. The harmony, whose 
absence is noted by him, may refer either to the want of method, or 
to metrical defects. In a writer of that age it is difficult to deter- 
mine the exact signification in which words—and especially fine 
words—-are used. 

The Sibyls are mentioned by Georgius Syncellus and the Chron- 
icon Paschale,* but from neither do we derive any information in 
regard to the currency of their predictions. The former makes the 
Cumzean Sibyl contemporary with the Trojan war; and the Samian 
is assigned to the date A. C. 721. The second reports the Eryth- 
reean Sibyl as flourishing in Egypt at the later date; and enumerates 
eleven other Sibyls. It is added, however, that the statue of the 
Erythraean Sibyl was still to be seen at Erythre in the time of the 
Chronicle, possibly about A. D. 354.+ 

It is, however, unnecessary to follow the notices of the Sibylline 
Oracles through the series of Byzantine and other medizeval writers ; 
but it may be mentioned that, after the middle of the tenth century, 
we find similar oracles, still believed, and with the name of the 
prophet announced, current in the Eastern Empire, and recorded in 
an author where we would little have expected such information. 
We refer to the Visions of Hippolytus, a Sicilian bishop, mentioned 
by Luitprand, who calls them Sibylline predictions, wherein were 
foretold the fortunes and successions of the Greek and Mohammedan 
potentates, and the ultimate overthrow of the latter by the French 
and Germans. This prophecy was hazarded, at any rate, a century 
and a quarter before the commencement of the Crusades. { 

© Georg. Syncelli. Chronog., vol. i, p. 402. Chronicon Paschale, vol. i, pp. 201, 202. 

+ Du Cangii, Pref. ad Chron. Pasch., § x, vol. ii, p. 16. 

t The passage is in many respects so curious that it may be appropriate to 
cite it here: “Habent Greci et Saraceni libros, quos dpdcecc, sive visiones Dan- 
ielis, vocant; ego autem Sibyllinos; in quibus scriptum reperitur, quot annis 
Imperator quisque vivat; que suit futura, eo imperitante, tempora, pax an 
simultas, secunde Saracenorum res an adverse. Legitur itaque hujus Niceph- 
ore temporibus Assyrios Greecis non posse resistere, huncque septennio tantum 
vivere; post cujus obitum Imperatorem isto deteriorem, (sed timeo, quod inveniri 
non possit,) et magis imbellem debere surgere; cujus temporibus prevalere 
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It might have been noted, in passing, that several prophecies were 
current among the Romans, derived from other sources than the 
Sibyls, which were verified, long subsequent to their promulgation, 
by the event. Such was the remarkable prediction, involved in the 
appearance of the twelve eagles to Romulus, but otherwise distinctly 
announced on Etruscan authority, that the Roman Empire should 
endure for twelve ages. If we reckon only to the usurpation of 
Odoacer in A. D. 476, we have 1229 years for the dnration of 
Rome,—a calculation which approaches very closely to the twelve 
centuries, counting in the ordinary manner one hundred years to the 
saculum. But if we take, as we ought to do, the Etruscan age, 
which numbered 110 years as the unit, and carry down the Western 
Empire or the independence of Rome to its final surrender, by the 
recall of Narses from Italy in A. D. 567, and the entrance of the 
Lombards A. D. 568, we obtain the full and just sum of one thou- 
sand three hundred and twenty years, or twelve Etruscan ages 
exactly. 

These indications, besides furnishing the opportunity of occa- 
sionally illustrating Sibylline questions, may be sufficient to free 
us from the necessity of pursuing still further the dark and curious 
traditions of oracular superstition. Abundant materials for the 
later periods of history and in connexion with other nations of an- 
tiquity are at hand, without having recourse to the predecessors of 
the milleniarian Miller, who have figured in every century since 
Christ, and whose announcement of the approaching end of the 
world seems to have been originally borrowed from the Sibyl. We 
might have enlarged upon the history of the Abbot Joachim in the 
twelfth century, and of Michael Nostradamus in the sixteenth; and 
might have easily culled a copious harvest of scattered prophecies, 
believed or accomplished in the succession of time. For modern 
ages, however, it would only have been necessary to refer to the 
curious revelations of old prophecy in France and Germany, and 
we believe in nearly every other country in Europe, which were 
made during the revolutions of 1848. 

Enough, however, has been said to establish the singular and not 


debent Assyrii, ut in Chalcedoniam usque, que distat Constantinopoli haud 
longe, potestate cuncta debeant oblinere. Considerant enim utrique tempora, 
una eademque re Greci animati insequuntur, Saraceni desperati non resistunt. 
Sed Hippolytus quidam, Siciliensis episcopus, eadem scripsit, et de imperio ves- 
tro. * ° © Scribit etiam prefatus Hippolytus, Greecon non debere Saracenos, sed 
Francos conterere, qua lectione Saraceni animati,” etc. Luitprand Leg. ad Niceph. 
Phoc., pp. 484, 485, Ed. Muratori. Nicephoras Phocas, of whom Luitprand speaks, 
was assassinated by John Zimisces in the seventh year of his reign. 
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readily credited fact, that in almost every age and country, predic- 
tions, local, ancient, accepted, have been current, and that some of 
these have been strangely accomplished. ‘There was one, a trifling 
one indeed, of whose existence previous to the event we were per- 
sonally cognizant, and whose realization, by a true oracular équi- 
voque, we can vouch for. There are several in the German collec- 
tions already published, which seem now pressing toward their 
achievement : and the prophecy of nearly a thousand years standing, 
which promised Constantinople to the Russians, is obviously tending 
toward its fulfilment—though scarcely at so early a period as to 
gratify the inordinate rapacity of the present Czar. All people, 
indeed, seem to have had their race of prophets, though not as 
regularly admitted into the hieratic establishment, or as distinctly 
marked by their dress, as among the ancient Syrians.* 

We close this curious historical inquiry, which has trenched too 
far on our limits, by calling attention to the remarkable and saga- 
cious essay of Lord Bacon, “On Prophecies.”+ It will be noticed, 
however, that his reasons for their rejection, though valid in the 
large majority of cases, do not cover the whole ground, but conceal 
the exclusion of those instances where alone an elucidation could 
be desired by an intelligent man; as, for example, the prediction 
addressed to Galba by Tiberius: Et tu Galba quandoque degustabis 
imperium. { The array of evidence which may be adduced in sup- 
port of cases of this kind leaves unsolved, and perhaps insoluble, 
the question whether, in the multifarious and wild aberrations of 
human speculation, a few grains of truth are accidentally deposited 
and preserved in the endless chaff of error, or whether the spirit of 
prophecy, in obscure and rarely recognised forms, is at all times 
circulating abroad through the earth. At any rate they indicate 
that the origination and existence of the early Sibylline oracles 
was a natural, and not altogether an extraordinary phenomenon; and 
that their primitive production may be more judiciously attributed 
to ignorance, wild conjecture, and superstition, than to ingenious 
artifice or deliberate fraud. Of course, when the type was once 
furnished, and the canvass prepared, it was easy and natural enough 
for folly, fraud, fear, or fancy to imitate the form or to alter the 


© Jrodjuaci te Aivov meroinuévorg Exypovto, Gorep of Kar’ éxeiva Ta yupia 
mpodytevovrec.—Herodian, lib. v, c. v, § 21. According to Irmisch ad loc. these 
prophets were only priests. 

ft Essay xxxv. 

{ Tac. Ann., vi, c. xx. Suetonius, Vit. Galbe, c. iv, attributes the speech to 
Augustus, but states that Tiberius had predicted the certainty of his future 
reign. 
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pattern. It is to this later stage of the procedure, as exhibited in 
the tattered and much-patched remnants of the Sibylline oracles still 
preserved, that we must confine the scant remainder of our remarks. 

We shall neither question nor discuss the dates which Friedlieb 
and others have assigned to the several component parts of the sur- 
viving twelve books. ‘his would lead us into too protracted an 
examination, and one which we have not the materials at hand to 
pursue thoroughly. Moreover, it would be singularly uninteresting 
to the majority of our readers. We prefer to give the results 
arrived at by Friedlieb as they are stated by him, and to make 
some observations on the principles by which he has been guided; 
for thus we shall be enabled to prosecute our inquiry, as we have 
hitherto done, through paths wholly untrodden by him. 

At the close of his introduction, Friedlieb sums up his conclusions 
in regard to the several periods at which the different books and 
parts of books were produced, in the following manner.* The most 
ancient portion of the whole collection is the Third Book, which 
seems to have been composed by a Jew living in Egypt about A. C. 
170-160. This contains the predictions of the old Hebrew, or 
Erythrzean Sibyl, which he had previously determined to be identi- 
cal with the Cumzean.t From the Third Book, however, so consid- 
ered, must be subtracted some later additions, and there must be 
annexed to it also the original Procemium preserved by Theophilus. 
The Egyptian Jew, who is the supposed compounder of the work, 
has mingled therein heathen oracles, and others whose sources must 
be sought in the Old Testament. ‘The alterations which it under- 
went about the end of the second or the beginning of the third 
century after Christ, proceeded from a Christian, who is probably 
responsible for the First and Second Books, and for the present 
shape of the Eighth. Fragments from earlier heathen oracles are 
inserted in all of these books. The part of the Eighth Book which 
obviously bespeaks a Jewish original, belongs to the time of Marcus 
Aurelius. The Fourth, Fifth, Ninth, and Twelfth Books claim a 
Jewish author; the Seventh, a Judaizing Christian; the others a 
Christian. The date of the Fourth Book may be assigned to A. D. 
80; that of the Fifth to A. D. 117, and must have been written by 
a Jew living in Egypt. The Sixth Book, which is of Christian com- 
position, belongs to some period anterior to Lactantius. ‘The Sev- 
enth Book is to be assigned to the second half of the second cen- 
tury. The Ninth Book was written by a Jew living in Egypt in the 
reign of Trajan, about A. D. 115-118. The Twelfth Book was 
also by an Egyptian Jew, and composed in the third century. In 


® Friedlieb, Einleitung, i, §32, p. Lxxi. T Ibid., i, §17, p. xxxix. 
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this same century, also, were written the Tenth and Eleventh Books, 
the former of which may be ascribed to the middle, and the latter to 
the second half of the century. 

These are the results at which Friedlieb arrives. They do not 
often differ materially from the positions which Alexandre apparently 
intends to support. We do not regard them as altogether satisfac- 
tory, though they unquestionably possess a partial truth. ‘The 
dates assigned usually indicate the time at which the latest oracles 
of importance were inserted in each book, and very frequently 
determine the periods at which particular parts were published ; but 
they do not exclude the possibility of much later recensions and 
additions in each book, nor the time and progress of previous accre- 
tions, nor the relations of the separate books or parts of books to 
each other. If conventional dates are to be determined on, which 
shall be those when the greater part of the oracles in the separate 
books were gathered together, and if a sort of mean average time 
be thus inferred in each instance, we have no objections to make to 
Friedlieb’s conclusions ; but they should not be received as afford- 
ing the dates either of the original composition or combination of 
the oracles, nor as settling the time of their latest modifications. It 
is probable that they underwent many changes, and assumed their 
present form long subsequent to the latest date which he has given. 
It is almost certain from the internal evidence that they had passed 
through many transmigrations, and had submitted to many curtail- 
ments, additions, and mutilations before even the earliest period which 
he has mentioned. Our own opinion is—and the subject scarcely 
admits of anything but judicious conjecture—that the separate ora- 
cles which formed the nucleus and original type of all that was 
subsequently added or developed out of them, were long current as 
loose traditions, before they were compounded into the pretension of 
a connected or harmonious whole. There are many examples of an 
arbitrary interpolation of oracles, which were neither Sibylline, nor 
had any relation to Sibylline topics, but which were violently forced 
into the context as congenial matter. A notable instance of this 
occurs in regard to the celebrated warning to Camarina :* 

bey Kivec Kaudptvav* axivytog yap dueivor. 
Alexandre notes this as an example of the licentious manner in 
which the Sibyllists converted to their own use oracles proclaimed 
before them. ‘This was the response of Apollo, not the verse of a 
Sibyl. It is introduced merely by way of illustration to induce the 
Ptolemies to suffer the Jews to return to Judxa, and forms an equiv- 


® Orac. Sibyll., lib. iii, v. 736, and Alexandre ad loc. 
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alent for the following line, which is a caution not to rouse the sleep- 
ing leopard. ‘The oracle to Camarina is referred to by Virgil, and 
cited by Servius in a corrupt form, which may be due to blunders 
in the MSS., or may have been an ignorant corruption as early as 
his time. It is exactly such a false reading as may be still found in 
numbers throughout the collection after all the labours of Alexandre, 
Friedlieb, and Volkmann, and resulted from the misapprehension of 
the letters by the transcriber in the first instance, and the rash 
attempt to make sense without regard to metre in the second. In 
the edition of Servius before us, the line appears as, 


un xivyn Kapéptvav: dxivntog rapauervato— 


a version not shown by Friedlieb’s collations to exist in any of the 
manuscripts of the Sibylline oracles. 

The repetition of such flaws as this does not permit us to accept 
any given age as the period when these oracles were produced. We 
can determine the age of particular parts in many instances, so far 
as their present form and their latest modification and application 
were concerned; but we can determine no more. We are thus ena- 
bled to resolve into separate and distinct, but unconnected points of 
light, the nebulous mist of glimmering matter, in many places; but 
to arrive at any definite conclusion in regard to the period of any 
considerable portion, we are obliged to adopt a course as arbitrary 
and fanciful as that by which the distribution of the stars into con- 
stellations, and the configuration of these, were devised. Yet it is 
just such a course that Friedlieb has pursued, and that Alexandre 
seems disposed to pursue. The whole subject is so slippery, intract- 
able, uncertain, ‘and obscure, that general views can alone be safely 
drawn even from the most minute examination, except with reference 
to a few brief paragraphs. 

In order that we may detect some such probable inferences, it may 
be expedient to arrange in a tabular form, according to their antiquity, 
the dates and diversities of authorship proposed by Friedlieb :— 


A. C. 170-160. Book ITI. By an Egyptian Jew. 
A. D. 80. ‘ “ a Jew. 
“ 115-118, 7 an Egyptian Jew. 
eae S A a Jew. 
Second half of Second Century. + a Judaizing Christian. 
A. D. 161-180, Jewish part Book VIII.| “ a Jew. 
Beginning of Third Century. Book VIII. a Christian. 
A. D, 235-250, 
oa ‘ 
Probably in the Third Century. <I. an Egyptian Jew. 
Before A. D, 300. | ge | “ a Christian. 
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Supposing Friedlieb’s conclusions to be worthy of acceptance, 
under those restrictions which we have pointed out, the inspection 
of this statement furnishes the history and many indications of the 
lineage of the Sibylline Oracles in nearly their present form. 
Their Hebrew and Hebraistic descent is obvious from the succession 
of their authors. Their manipulation by the Jews of Alexandria, 
in the first instance, and the constant disposition of the Jews to 
tinker in such metal; their reception from the Jews by the Chris- 
tians, and, in great measure, by Christians of Judaizing tendencies ; 
are all suggested by a glance at the tables. ‘These suggestions are 
strengthened by a closer examination, and by calling in the aid of 
other testimonies. The interval between the Third and Fourth 
Books is greater than between the Fourth and Sixth. The five 
oldest books, and the older part or edition of the Eighth Book, are 
by Jews, with one exception, the editor of the Seventh Book, who 
might or might not have been a Jew. Of the remaining books, one 
more is by a Jew. Rejecting the Sixth or most recent book, which 
has no tinge of a Sibylline complexion, but is simply a Christian 
canticle, all the Christian compilations fall together within the nar- 
row compass of some eighty years, and characterize a particular 
age; while the Jewish editions extend over more than four centuries 
and a half. A more critical examination will abridge this period, 
and exhibit the Christian participation as still less significant and 
important. The Eighth Book may be withdrawn from the class of 
Christian books, as having been originally Jewish, and only revised, 
amended, and augmented bya Christian. he Tenth Book stands ina 
similar predicament, being only a second version of the Fifth Book. 
The Eleventh Book is a very clumsy and awkward jumble, designed 
apparently as a continuation of the Tenth Book, and thus falling in 
some sort under the same category. It is so inconsistently put 
together, that two different versions of the same prediction in regard 
to Antioch occur in it,* both of which are evidently only ampli- 
fications of an oracle in the Fourth Book.t By comparing to- 
gether the three coincident passages, we may discover the phases 
through which an old legend was set to a modern tune. The 
First and Second Books alone remain for examination in this con- 
nexion. ‘These have very scanty pretensions to originality. Leav- 
ing out of consideration the Pseudo-Phocylidean verses, which 
occupy so much of the Second Book, and which might have been 
insinuated at any time by either accident or design, there are many 
passages in both which indicate their dependence on earlier compo- 
sitions which they imitated. Friedlieb has noted the instances in 
* Orac. Sibyl, lib. xi, vv. 59-63, 125-130. t Ibid., lib. iv, vv. 140-142 
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which these books have taken their materials from the Third, Sev- 
enth, and Eighth Books.* The Twelfth Book, which is wretchedly 
corrupt and incurable, is alleged by Friedlieb to be the production 
of an Egyptian Jew. It is a mere compilation of incongruous 
materials, jumbled together with little regard to the succession of 
either times or ideas. There are heathen oracles and modern de- 
nunciations, modifications of earlier sages, and novel scraps of 
vague anticipation, heterogeneously mingled together. A notable 
instance of this is furnished in vv. 207-223. In these sixteen lines 
there are four different parts ; the first two, however, are very neatly 
joined together. The first two verses refer to the conflagration of 
Rome under Nero, and were probably written not very long after 
the event; for the customary notice of the return of Belial is omit- 
ted, and instead of it there is added, by a later hand, an assurance 
that Rome shall be restored to its ancient splendour,—an announce- 
ment which can only be referred to the person and times of Trajan, 
who was called Wall-Flower by Constantine the Great, for his assi- 
duity in restoring dilapidated monuments, and inscribing them with 
his own name.+ Next follows, in vv. 214-218, an oracle which must 
be conceived to be both heathen and very ancient from the parties 
enumerated in it. The very slight correction of IInvecéy for 
IIjv6v, the error of a copyist, renders the passage metrically per- 
fect and rhythmical, in the midst of the rugged and intractable 
prosody of the book; and by substituting in another line rregcvow 
for mrepixov, the suggestion of Friedlieb, the Greek is rendered 
classical also, But these antique verses are immediately succeeded 
by a vague conjecture, which might possibly have been written after 
the murder of Geta by Caracalla, but were probably composed 
shortly before. This Twelfth Book is, however, the most mutilated 
and wretched of the last four discovered and published by Cardinal 
Mai. In regard to all of them we assent to the testy ejaculation of 
Volkmann: “ Vellem occulta mansissent heec oracula in bibliotheca- 
rum squalore, que bilem et iram legentium movent, quoniam adeo 
corrupta sunt, ut fere tertius quisque versus claudus et duerpoc 
sit.” 

The Twelfth Book is thus constitutionally, and must have been 
originally, so defective in the essential characteristics of a true 
Sibylline production, that it could never have been admitted as a 
sufficient authority to determine the extent of the Sibylline period, 
whether regarded in its natural development, in its Hebrew repro- 
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duction, or in its Christian modification. But, even if it could be 
assumed for this purpose, it has been attributed, on probable grounds, 
to the profitless labour of an Egyptian Jew. It will thus appear 
that the construction of the Sibylline Oracles, such as we now pos- 
sess them, was principally and peculiarly a Hebraistic device. The 
six oldest books are Jewish, compounded rather than composed be- 
tween A. C. 170 and A. D. 180,—while the Christian books or 
Christian modifications range only from the beginning of the third 
century to A. D. 260, less than sixty years.. hese Christian repub- 
lications throughout display their dependence on the earlier Jewish 
compilations, and are devoid of originality even in their mutilations, 
with the exception of the introduction of Christian dogmas, ordina- 
rily heretical, and the more notable exception of the Sixth Book, 
and the acrostic on the name of Christ in the Eighth, neither of 
which possesses a Sibylline complexion at all, though the former is 
intruded, and the latter awkwardly interpolated into the existing 
Sibylline collections. It is remarkable, however, that this exercise 
on the name of the Saviour should be the only surviving specimen 
of that acrostic form which, we are assured by good heathen author- 
ity,* was characteristic of the Sibylline verses, though not to be 
traced in the quotations which occur in Pausanias, and earlier hea- 
then authors. 

There seems to have been at Alexandria under the later Ptole- 
mies, and for many generations under the Roman dominion, a regu- 
Jar trade industriously carried on in the manufacture of spurious 
literary wares, and in the more or less successful conversion’ of 
heathen materials—literature, mythology, and philosophy; fact, 
fable, and fancy—to Jewish uses. As a colony of London Jews 
drive an active trade in Monmouth-street in repairing, remodelling, 
and retailing dilapidated garments, so their ingenious predecessors 
in Alexandria occupied themselves with tinkering and remodelling 
other men’s literary fabrics, and patching antiquated scraps into 
new goods. It was not merely Platonism and Peripateticism which 
these Gentilized Jews simmered down in their Hebrew kettles; but 
the reveries of Persians and Egyptians, the traditions of their own 
Levites, the dogmas of the Christians, the legends of Greek 
mythology, and the productions of the Athenian stage, were all 
subjected to Hebrew manipulation. ‘To this impulse, if not always 
to that time, we owe the large and curious collection of spurious 
literature which, notwithstanding all the ravages of time, continues 
so singularly abundant—Sibylline Oracles, supposititious Scriptures, 
false Gospels, and fictitious histories. ‘To this tribe of Hellenists 


® Cic. De Div., lib. ii, ¢. liv, § 112. 
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we may probably ascribe the compilation of the suspicious works of 
Sanchoniathon, Manetho, Beresus, and Hermes Trismegistus, no 
less than the books of Adam, Enoch, and the Little Genesis; to the 
last three of which obvious reference is made in the First Book of 
the Oracles, and whence alone any satisfactory assistance in the 
interpretation of some parts can be derived.* Unquestionably this 
colony of Hebrew littérateurs reacted on the other literature of 
Alexandria ; and if the influence of Greece is manifest in the Sibyl- 
line Oracles, in the Mysteriest of Ezechiel and similar poets, and in 
the speculations of Philo-Judezeus, the operation of Jewish influences 
is equally discernible in the obscurities of Lycophron’s Cassandra, 
and with increasing force in later writers and in the Neo-Platonists. 
There are, indeed, many points of resemblance between these oracles 
and the Cassandra; and if the latter has the advantage in Greek, 
which is questionable, though it ought to have it according to the 
testimony of Alschylus,} the former has the advantage in point of 
intelligibility ; for we agree fully in old Tanaquil Faber’s estimate 
of the incomprehensibility of Lycophron. He strains the powers 
of the Latin language, and exhausts the vocabulary of darkness, to 
intimate the impenetrable darkness which 'T'zetzes could not illumi- 
nate ; and what is too weak as a criticism of Lycophron, is appro- 
priate as a censure of the Sibyls. Of each may suitably be said,— 

"Edvoe xpnouav, &¢ mpiv, aiodov oréua* 

"AAW dorerov xéaca Taupiyn Bony, 

Aadgvynddywr goifatev éx Aaiuay dra, 

Louyyoe KeAawwag yipuv éxumovpévy.§ 

The result of our examination so far is, that the later or Christian 
books of the Sibylline Oracles were mere revisions and alterations 
of earlier collections—half compilation and half forgery—made by 
Hellenistic Jews in Egypt. These worthy Hebrew prophets, who 
attempted deliberately to manufacture at Alexandria a pretence to 
the inspiration whose real effluence had been so long withdrawn 
from the land of promise, used the ancient heathen oracles as the 
ground-work for their own vaticinations, and a convenient vehicle 


© Tpjyopot dAdnornpec, Orac. Sibyll., lib. i, v. 98. Alexandre very properly 
refers to the extract from the Book of Enoch given by Georgius Syncellus, vol. i, 
p. 16. 

} Mysteries were not the invention of the Latin Church in the middle ages, 


but were much older. If the relics of Ezechiel, Gregory, and Ignatius are not 
such, they are at any rate mentioned by Luitprand, Leg., p. 433, ed. Muratori. 
T In the Agamemnon Cassandra boasts that she speaks pure Greek. Alsch. 
Agam., v. 1254, ed. Didot. 
Kai pny dyav 7’ *EAAnY’ éxiorayat dari. 
§ Lycophron, Cassandr., vv. 4-7. 
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for the indulgence of their national animosity and prejudices against 
the heathen, and more especially against the Romans in later times. 
The greater part of the materials which might have entered into the 
oracular Mosaic, had perhaps been lost or altered by the changing 
fortunes of the Grecian world, or, which is more probable, were 
deliberately rejected by the Jews as unsuitable to their purpose; 
but they eked out their scanty measure by a copious infusion of 
imitations of Isaiah and the other prophets, as later editors and 
imitators did by large obligations to the Apocalypse. Perhaps their 
own want of art, more probably the scrupulous ignorance of later 
refurbishers of the old fabric, pressed into the disorderly conglom- 
erate the scattered oracles, not Sibylline, but Pythian or miscel- 
laneous, which they had elsewhere encountered. It appears reason- 
able to refer to the influence of Isaiah, and the frequent recurrence 
of the metaphorical expression, “the Isles of the Sea,” that exag- 
gerated and disproportionate regard which is paid to the islands of 
the Aigean, and the cities on the Mediterranean coasts, to the neglect 
or exclusion of much more important topics. But the influence of 
the old Hebrew prophets, and particularly Isaiah, is apparent both 
in special oracles,—as in the advent of the Saviour from the East,* 
and his virgin birth,t—and also in the irregular form in which the 
strain is cast, and the abrupt transitions with which it changes its 
subjects. To this source also must be attributed the mention of 
Gog and Magog, and many other incidental matters, though the cir- 
cumstances attending the time of their utterance may have induced 
a different application from any possibly contemplated in the Scrip- 
tures.t But this is by no means a solitary instance of the ignorance 
or audacity with which the Sibyllists have perverted the materials 
which they employed. 

Of the other ingredients worked into the earlier or Jewish books 
of the Sibylline remains—the transfusion of long narratives from 
Genesis, and the desultory and disconnected notices which they 
contain—it is not our purpose to speak. The chief elements, on which 
the Jewish manipulators operated, were obviously Greek oracles and 
legends,—Sibylline, hieratic, or popular—and the Hebrew prophets, 
largely interpreted by Jewish traditions and Egyptian fictions. 
These component parts are conspicuously prominent in the Third 


* Isaiah xli, 2. Orac. Sibyll., lib. iii, vv. 652-660. 
ft Isaiah vii, 14. Orac. SibyllL, lib. iii., vv. 684-694. The latter part of this 
passage has been added from Revelation, or perhaps other parts of the prophets. 


Isaiah xi, 1-9, 
t Orac. Sibyll., lib. iii, vv. 319, 512. Alexandre, not. ad v. 319. Friedlieh, 


Einleitung, i, § 14, pp. xxx, xxxi. 
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Book—the most ancient of all, and the only book supposed to have 
been promulgated before the Christian era. We believe that equally 
ancient materials form the groundwork of, or are incorporated into 
other books; and we do not see any necessity to admit with Fried- 
lieb the unity of either authorship or editorship of the body of the 
Third Book.* That many passages of the latter are of more recent 
date, or at least of subsequent addition, appears to us highly prob- 
able; but that the greater portion was written shortly after A. C. 
170, is rendered certain by a very distinct determination afforded in 
the text.t 

‘Orrérav Aiyirrov Bactlede véoc EBdouov dpyy 

tie iding yainc, aptfuotpevoc && ‘EAAHvav 

apyxne, he apSovet Maxédovec doretor Gvdpec, 

E20n 8 &E ’Acing BactAedic péyac, aieTo¢ aibwr, 

b¢ mdoav oxeracer yaiav Telav Te Kai intéwr, 

mavra dé ovyKéwel, Kai TavTA KaKOV dvaTAncet’ 

piper & Alyirrov Bactihiov, éx dé Te wavTa 

krnpal éAav éroyeirat ér’ eveéa vita Gaddconc. 

Before commenting on this passage, as it is the only favourable 
opportunity that may be afforded for giving a specimen of Friedlieb’s 
hexameters, we will quote his translation of the lines :— 

Dann wann ein neuer Konig Aegyptens in siebente Reihe 
Herrscht iibers eigene Land, gezihlt nach der Herrschaft der Griechen, 
Wo Macedonische Manner gewaltsam fiihren die Herrschaft ; 
Und von Asien aus ein machtiger Konig, ein kihner 

Adler heranzieht, der alles Land mit Fussvolk und Reitern 
Deckt, und Alles zermalmt und Alles mit Unglick erfillet ; 

Und der zerstért das Aegyptische Reich und daraus alle Schatze 
Raubt und hinweg sie fihrt auf dem breiten Ricken des Meeres 
Und dann werden sie vor dem grossen, unsterblichen Konig, 
Gott, das schimmernde Knie zur Erde, der nahrenden beugen ; 
Und in des Feuers Gluth stiirzt jeglich Gebilde der Hande. 


The young king of Egypt—not a new king, as Friedlieb renders 
it—is Ptolemy Philometor, who ascended the throne A. C. 181, 
when he was quite a child, under the guardianship and regency of 
his mother Cleopatra. It is true that Attic usage would require the 
article in this construction, and that the amended version of Castalio, 
given by Alexandre, translates in accordance with Friedlieb :— 

Quum novus Hgypti rex septimus arva tenebit. 
But it would certainly be hypercritical to exact the grammatical 
propriety of Athens from the Hellenistic Jew, who wrote these 
lines ; and the indeterminate language of prophetic pretension might 
otherwise justify the omission of the article. Ptolemy Philometor, 


* Einleitung, i, § 17, p. xxxvii. T Orac. Sibyll, lib. iii, vv. 608-623, 
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who ascended the throne in his infantile years, was the sixth of 
the Ptolemies, and the seventh king of Egypt, reckoning Alexander 
the Great as the first, according to the precise indications of the 
text.* The special mention of his rule over his own country is 
probably intended to designate the cessation of his mother’s regency. 
The great king of Asia is Antiochus Epiphanes, who invaded Egypt 
A. C. 170, and carried off Ptolemy Philometor as captive. The 
prophecy quoted must have been written very shortly after this 
event, for there is no allusion to the usurpation of Ptolemy Physcon, 
who immediately seized the reins of government, nor to the subse- 
quent joint-rein of the two brothers, nor to the intervention of Rome, 
and the visit of Ptolemy Philometor to Rome to ask the support of 
the Romans, unless this is unnecessarily conceived to be involved in 
verse 637 :— 
‘Hyepovec d2 pvywowy é¢ GAAny yaiav aravrec. 
This line, however, occurs in a prediction relative to Roman inter- 
ference in Greece :— 
PaeSapoc dpxn 

‘EAAdda roptyoy macav. 

The distinct specification of Ptolemy Philometor settles thus the 
date of a portion, and probably of the greater portion of the Third 
Book; and the manifest expectation of a restoration of the Jewish 
people from the invasion of Antiochus, shows the readiness with 
which the Jews interpreted their sacred prophecies by their hopes, 
and may, perhaps, explain, or be explained by, the enthusiasm of the 
Jewish struggle for independence under the guidance of the Macca- 
bees, which was nearly coincident with this period. 

We have dwelt the longer on this passage because it is the most 
precise indication of a date which occurs in the older books, and is 
the earliest date’which can be safely assigned to the promulgation 
of any considerable part of the Sibylline Oracles in a form approxi- 
mating to their present appearance. It authorizes us, moreover, 
to conclude that there had been a body of Judaistic Sibylline 
prophecies, amalgamating Greek oracles and Hebrew revelations, in 
existence in Egypt for nearly ninety years, when the Roman com- 
missioners were appointed to collect the remains of the Sibyls, 
after the burning of their own earlier collection in the capitol. 

As Africa was particularly enumerated among the provinces in 

* This difficulty and apparent error have arrested the attention of Alexandre, 
(not. ad lib. iii, v. 608;) but he has failed to solve them. “An potius é3douo¢ 2” 
asks he—not perceiving that the Sibyl distinctly includes Alexander the Great, 


the founder of the empire, as the first king. 
{ Isaiah xix, 19—a reference given by Alexandre. 
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which the explorations of the commissioners were to be conducted, it 
would be reasonable in advance to suppose that they availed them- 
selves of these Jewish compilations—as well as of others which had 
been previously made elsewhere, as we may infer from Strabo to 
have been the case at Erythre at several periods.* But there is 
other evidence affording a strong presumption that this Third Book 
was carried to Rome, and became familiar to the Romans, thus 
introducing that fragmentary acquaintance with the Hebrew proph- 
ets, and that partial curiosity in regard to Hebrew dogmas and 
antiquities, which are observable in the classic literature of Rome. 

We have previously shown that the Sibylline Oracles studied by 
Procopius were not in a much more satisfactory or intelligible con- 
dition than ours now are: that those gathered and treasured by the 
Romans toward the close of the republic were neither much better 
than the Third Book, as it now stands, nor very dissimilar from it, 
may be safely inferred from the remarkable testimony of Cicero, 
which is given in the note below.t¢ 

We promised to return to Virgil’s celebrated Eclogue, and will 
now redeem that promise. It professes to be founded on the pre- 
dictions of the Cumzean Sibyl, and these Friedlieb conceives to be 
identical with those of the Erythrsean and Hebrew Sibyls—repre- 
senting all three as the same collection—because Virgil has unques- 
tionably employed either this Third Book of the Oracles, or an anal- 
ogous compilation manufactured from the same common stock of 
materials. { Friedlieb has overlooked the possibility and the sig- 
nificance of this alternative. If, as he proposes reasonably enough, 
the fragment preserved by Theophilus is added as the Procemium to 
the Third Book, it necessarily follows that this book is either the 
work of the Erythraan Sibyl, or a later revision of the same, or a 
similar compilation of like materials. This results from a compari- 

© Lib. xiv, ¢. i, vol. iii, p. 142, ed. Tauchnitz. 

7Cic. De Div., lib. ii, e. liv, §§ 110, 111: “Sibylle versus observamus, quos 
illa furens fudisse dicitur; quorum interpres nuper falsa quadam hominum 
fama dicturus in Senatu putabatur, eum ‘quem re vera Regem habebamus, ap- 
pellandum quoque esse Regem, si salvi esse vellemus,’ Hoc si est in libris, in 
quem hominem et in quod tempus est? Callide enim, qui illa composuit, per- 
fecit, ut, quodcumque accidisset, predictum videretur, hominum et temporum 
definitione sublata. Adhibuit etiam latebram obscuritatis, ut iidem versus alias 
in aliam rem posse accommodari viderentur,” &c. 

f Friedlieb, Einleitung, i, § xvii, p. xxxix. After identifying the Erythrean 
and Hebrew Sibyls, he says: “ Wir konnen aber auch noth einen Schritt weiter 
gehen: Virgil hat in der vierten Ecloge die Weissagung des goldenen Zeitalters, 
und schreibt diese der Cumaischen Sibylle zu. Diese Weissagung, welche auf Jes- 
aias, c. xli ruht, steht auch in unserer Sibylle, vv.-784-794, (better 652,) so dass 
wir auch den Namen der Cumia dieser Hebraischen Sibylle zulegen konnen,” &c. 
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son of the statement of Lactantius with that of Theophilus. The 
same relation will also subsist between the Cumzean Sibyl and the 
Third Book; which, moreover, professes in the text to be the pro- 
duction of the Erythrean Sibyl. But, instead of inferring, as 
Friedlieb is inclined to do, only one collection of Jewish origin, it 
appears much more suitable to suppose three or even more different 
collections, all analogous to each other, but none exactly the same. 
Any one, however, might fairly be taken as a type of the others, 
though each might contain in addition its own characteristic pecu- 
liarities. We attribute some weight to the ingenious and plausible 
contrivances by which he endeavours to swell the number of lines 
in the Third Book to the thousand said by Lactantius to be con- 
tained in the Erythrean Sibyl;* but Pausanias distinctly asserts 
that the Babylonian or Hebrew Sibyl, whose name and alleged ori- 
gin suggest the suspicion of such fraud as we have already intimated, 
was posterior to the Erythraean Sibyl, who was the most ancient of 
the tribe.t There were, indeed, two Erythrzean Sibyls, both named 
Herophile, one of which must have been identical with the Samian, 
for she is said by Pausanias to have spent a great portion of her 
life in Samos; but both of them were earlier than their Hebrew 
imitator. It is worthy of note that the same diligent author says 
that no oracles of the Cumzean Sibyl were preserved. Even in the 
days of Tacitus it was a disputed question whether there were one 
or more Sibyls.{ This question might have arisen in later times, 
if there had been only one Siby! acknowledged originally, and many 
Jewish or other imitations subsequently produced. But in this 
point of view it would have been unimportant in relation to our pres- 
ent purpose. It was a question, however, long and anciently en- 
tertained, contemporary at least with Aristophanes and Aristotle, 
and apparently contemplated by the Roman commissioners, and 
indicated clearly by the tenor of the books which we possess—for 
the passage in which the Sibyls speak of themselves must be re- 
garded as usually ancient—and therefore the question could only 
have been occasioned in respect to collections as old as the Third 
Book, or still older, by such mutual resemblance as must have 
sprung from the identity of the original stock from which they de- 
scended, or the identity of the materials employed by all. 

Under these circumstances we may assume that the Erythrzan, 
Cumzan, and Hebrew Sibyls closely resembled each other, without 

* Friedlieb, Einleitung i, § xvii, p. xxxviii. 

Tt Pausanias Phocic., pp. 327, 328, ed. Xyland & Sylburg. 


}“ Una seu plures fuere,” says Tacitus, lib. vi, c. xii, in relation to the decree 
of the senate, prescribing the new collection. 
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going so far as Friedlieb has done, and considering them as the same. 
We may also infer that more than one version of the oracles was 
known to the Romans, and that the Third Book might be among 
the number consulted by Virgil for the preparation of his Eclogue, 
and thus the introduction of Messianic prophecies into Roman 
poetry will be rendered intelligible ; though the near coincidence of 
such popular promulgation of these predictions with the actual 
advent of our Saviour will remain one of those miracles, produced 
by the succession of events, which dre not less miraculous than 
supernatural interpositions. We ought to have remarked that Pau- 
sanias informs us that the Hebrew Sibyl was also termed the Egyp- 
tian by others. 

With these explanations the Fourth Eclogue of Virgil becomes 
perfectly intelligible. The whole oracular point and significance 
are contained in four lines, which we quote again :— 


“Ultima Cumezi venit jam carminis setas: 
Magnus ab integro seclorum nascitur ordo, 
Jam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna: 
Jam nova progenies celo demittitur alto.” 


The rest is all poetic fancy and amplification, but every point in 
these four lines is Sibyllistic, and requires interpretation from the 
Sibylline Oracles. It was no arbitrary conclusion imagined by 
Virgil that the last Sibylline age had been completed, but one indi- 
cated sufficiently by the tenor of the Third Book, and by the rem- 
nants of early oracles contained in the others. The notion that a 
renovation of all things was to occur after the expiration of ten ages 
was very current in the ancient world, and may be traced from 
Hesiod downward through the whole stream of Greek literature, 
as well as in the Sibylline Oracles. According to the Sibylline 
enumeration seven of these ages were completed with the generation 
of the Titans, and the remaining three were occupied with the revo- 
lutions of human history. Unfortunately, with respect to the curious 
doctrines of the ancient world in regard to these systems of imagin- 
ary chronology, we have little information beyond what has been 
preserved to us from the wreck of this literature in Syncellus and 
the Paschal Chronicle. But that the tenth age had arrived about 
the commencement of the Christian era, in the estimation of Sibyl- 
lists, may be inferred from the Second Book of these oracles, which, 
though long posterior in date, must have borrowed this indication 
from earlier sources. ‘The first line of Virgil above quoted may, in 
all probability, have been derived from some expression in the ora- 
cles accessible to him, similar to this :— 
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Ay tore Kal yeven dexdtn peta Taira daveitas 


avOporav.? 


And the general impression embodied in the Alexandrian versions 
of the Sibyls may perhaps have had some influence in determining 
the decision of the Sanhedrims at Jerusalem in regard to the ex- 
pected advent of the Messiah, by influencing their interpretation of 
their own sacred prophecies on the subject. 

The renovation of the cycles of change after certain successions 
of astronomical periods, was a dogma peculiarly developed in Egypt, 
but indulged elsewhere ; and communicated from Egypt with diverse 
modifications to the whole civilized world. Independent, however, 
of any extrinsic influence of Egyptian philosophy, the idea an- 
nounced by Virgil is contained in the Sibylline Oracles, which 
appear to have borrowed from Isaiah the anticipation of a reign of 
millennial peace. ‘The happy age, when the wolf should lie down 
with the lamb, is to Virgil the return of the Saturnian rule; to the 
Sibyl of the Third Book it is the prospective period when the Jews 
should be restored to the independent enjoyment of Jerusalem and 
the devout practice of their holy religion. The Virgin whom Virgil 
recalls to earth is the translated Erigone, who had been transferred 
as the impersonation of Justice to the heavens. ‘T'o the Sibyl, how- 
ever, whence the notion is borrowed, without being apprehended in 
its deep original import either by lender or borrower, it is the Vir- 
gin Mary prophetically announced by Isaiah.t The new progeny 
sent down from heaven seems to have been vaguely contemplated in 
the passage relative to Ptolemy Philometor previously cited, but is 
more distinctly employed with reference to the Messiah in other 
parts of the Third Book. One line, indeed, is so precise and 
pointed as to admit of no misinterpretation ; but its singular precis- 
ion makes us suspect it to be a late addition or alteration—a sus- 
picion entertained by Gfrorer, Alexandre, and Friedlieb.t The line 
referred to is— 


Yidv yap Karéovor Bporoi uweyd2oo Beoio. 


It is cited in this form by Lactantius and St. Augustine. The MSS. 
are unanimous in the mode of its exhibition, yet Alexandre has 
ventured to suggest v76v as a new reading, which is rejected as im- 
probable by Friedlieb ; and we must believe that the line is a later 
corruption or interpolation. 


* Orac. Sibyll., lib. ii, v.15. On these generations see Friedlieh, Ejnleitung, 
pp. Xiv-xx. 

T Orac. Sibyl, lib. iii, v. 784: EiedpavOnri, xépn, Kal aydAneo, K.7.2. 
} Friedlieb, Einleitung, i, § xvi, p. xxxvii. 
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It thus appears that the Fourth Eclogue of Virgil is literally an 
application and variation of Sibylline materials, probably drawn 
from the Third Book of the Oracles, in consequence of the manifest 
introduction of the ideas of the Scriptural prophets, but not neces- 
sarily indicating thereby the actual identity of the. Cumsean, Eryth- 
rean, and Hebrew Sibyls. From the general current of our inves- 
tigations it may be safely inferred that all the earlier Sibyls exhibited 
only different versions and slightly dissimilar modifications of the 
same original text or collection of texts; and that the later editions 
which have descended to us, underwent numerous successive revis- 
ions, additions, purgations, and alterations, to adapt them to the 
use of different ages or different parties, until, their treacherous 
character being finally suspected in the fourth and fifth centuries, 
they gradually sunk into comparative oblivion, to be at length 
gathered up into their present collected form by the pious charity 
of the writer of the preface discovered by Antimaco.* But, at 
whatever period they ceased to be botched and tinkered by every 
fanatical volunteer, we do not believe that a century of lines can 
anywhere be found consecutively, which exist now in the same state 
in which they came from the hands of their Jewish editors—to go 
no further back. 

If, therefore, it be impracticable to determine the exact dates and 
fortunes of the different component parts of this trading stock of 
oracles, we can at any rate discern the general agencies, both psy- 
chological and historical, which have produced the variety of our 
present books, their discrepancies, and dissimilarities, and have also 
given to them the motley and incongruous character which they 
display. ‘The superior antiquity of the Third Book is not inferred 
singly from the pointed reference to Ptolemy Philometor, but may 
be confirmed by much intfinsic evidence, and especially by a larger, 
more uniform, and more consistent employment of Homeric locu- 
tion and the Homeric rhythm than belongs to any of the other books. 
We would venture to suggest that perhaps the most ancient ingre- 
dient in the whole collection, excluding the warning to Camarina, as 
not being of Sibylline origin, is the passage in the cared Book, 
already referred to:— 

Ai pédeot Kéxpores, xai AavArot, 7d AdKwvec, 
oi wept IInvetév te Babisyowvéy te Modoaody 
Tpixxnv, Awdovnv te, cai dyituntov lOduny, 
abyéva Te, TrEeptvod Te péyav Tepi piov ’OAturov 
*Oocav, Aapiocay Te, kai tipixvaov Kadvddva.t 





© rode éxiAeyoutvore LiBvadsaxove xpnouove, oropadny etpioxopévove kai ovyKexv- 


pévovc. Orac. Sib., ed. Friedl, pt. ii, p.2. f Orac. Sibyll., lib. xii, vv. 214-218. 
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This may not be Sibylline, but it can scarcely have been written 
after the Messenian wars. ‘I'he latest passage of historical character 
or oracular pretension is in our opinion in the Eleventh Book :— 

Al 6xécot gebfovtat dn’ avtoAing yeyadreg 

ovv Kreadrecow éoiow &¢ dAA0Opbove avOparove’ 

al érécuv dvdpdv mierat YOGv aia kedacvov" 

Eorat yap xpovog ovToc, év @ mote Toig TeAvEedouy 

of (OvTeg wakaptouov ard oTroudtur évérovTec, 

obéyfovrar KaAdv 7d Oaveiv, Kal ged$er’ ar’ aitov.* 


In verse 105 we detect a distinct allusion to the capture of Rome by 
Genseric, though Friedlieb would probably apply it to some obscure 
or doubtful event under Gallienus; but the lines which we have 
quoted, though they may be applied, on the authority of Herodian, 
to the reign of Septimus Severus, are applicable only to the condi- 
tion of the Roman empire under Theodosius, as described by Priscus 
Panita in his colloquy with the Roman emigrant, or under Justinian, 
as illustrated by Procopius. 

We have not nearly exhausted our memoranda and materials, nor 
given adequate development to our views ; but we have exhausted our 
paper, and our own as well as our reader’s patience; and may, there- 
fore, conclude by referring those who desire other, further, or more 
minute information to Alexandre’s valuable notes, and Friedlieb’s 
elaborate introduction, having used their assistance but slightly and 
incidentally ourselves, while endeavouring to pursue our own ex- 
plorations by new methods, and into wider fields. 

lt was our design to have added a new list of our own to Volk- 
mann’s catalogue of metrical rectifications. He has left much for 
the gleaners who may succeed him; and the task of correction is often 
easy enough by obvious changes. But we have occupied so much 
time already that we are obliged to forego our intention, which we 
do the more willingly, as the labour is thankless and profitless in 
itself; and, after the endless corruptions, deliberate and accidental, 
which these oracles have experienced on numerous occasions, it 
would seem as unnecessary as it would be to file down Mother 
Goose’s melodies to the polish of Pope’s versification. We are not 
certain but that all that is to be learnt from the Sibylline Oracles may 
be most readily gathered from them in their sluttish and mutilated 
state as exhibited in the MSS. Their rugged wretchedness is more 
suggestive than they would bein a more purified form. ‘hey are 
the tattered remnants of an ignorant, bigoted, superstitious, and often 
fraudulent phase of declining civilization ; and the Sibyls who pro- 


© Orac. Sibyll., lib. xi, vv. 113-118. 
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fess to be coétaneous with the birth of antiquity,* and contem- 
porary with Noah,} deserve to be lapidated at its close, according to 
the sentence and prayer put forth by one of them on her own 


behalf.t 
BdAocré pe, BGAAete mavteg: 





Art. Il—PUBLIC PRAYER. 


PRAYER goes back of mere speech—it exists amid the felt emotions 
of the soul. ‘T’o every man there are two worlds of immediate 
interest—the world of outward facts and events, and the world of 
inward thoughts and emotions. ‘The first is concrete and tangible ; 
the second, in a sense, abstract, and with difficulty explained. 
Knowledge of the first is obtained by observation, analysis, and 
induction; while the second can be perfectly known only to indi- 
vidual consciousness. 

Now, as in the first, at the creation, the Spirit of God moved, 


separating light from darkness, land from flood, and order from gen- 
eral chaos; so in the second, at the new creation, the spirit of 
prayer, which is, in some sense, but another form of expression for 
the Spirit of God, moved, separating the light of hope from the 
darkness of despair, the grounds of peace from the floods of anxi- 
ety and remorse, and the order and beauty of holiness from the 
general chaos of depravity. And, furthermore, as in the outward 


* Orac. SibylL, lib. iii, v. 813. She calls herself the Erythraan Sibyl, daughter 
of Gnostos and Circe, a statement which must be late and fraudulent, as not 
agreeing with geography, mythology, or the testimony of antiquity, and indicat- 
ing Oriental influences by the name of her father. In lib. v, v. 53, a late book, 
she is the sister of Isis, a declaration probably ancient, and borrowed from the 
old Egyptian Sibyl. 

7 Orac. Sibyll., lib. i, v. 288. She is the daughter-in-law of Noah; and the same 
is again asserted, lib. iii, v. 826, which must have been in the latter book a Jewish 
addition to their heathen materials, and is at variance with the previous allega- 
tion of her parentage. 

} Orae. Sibyll., lib. vii, vv. 150-162. In this passage, besides incidents obvi- 
ously imitated from the Cassandra of Zschylus, there is a confused reference to 
the tradition which represented the younger Erythrean Sibyl as indiscriminately 
the wife, sister, and daughter of Apollo. Pausan. Phocic., p. 327. We may men- 
tion here, what we have had no suitable opportunity of mentioning in the text, 
that the Jewish expectation of an actual restoration to Jerusalem is, in the main, 
a Sibylline idea, derived originally from the Jewish colony at Alexandria under 
the Ptolemies, but adopted and repeated in the Sibylline Oracles. 
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world there is a continual, absolute necessity for the presence and 
agency of the Spirit and power of God to preserve and to develop 
the creation, so also in the inner world is there a like necessity for 
the presence and agency of the spirit of prayer, in order to the pres- 
ervation and development of the new creation. In order to a suc- 
cessful cultivation and ripening of those blessed fruits, “love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, tem- 
perance,” there must be unceasing prayer and universal thanks- 
giving. 

It was thus with the ancient worthies. Hannah’s lips did not 
move, yet “she spake in her heart unto the Lord.” David interprets 
the same active inner state when he says, “ My soul thirsteth for 
thee, my flesh longeth for thee in a dry and thirsty land where no 
water is.” It was enjoined by our Saviour when “he spake a para- 
ble unto them, that men ought always to pray, and not to faint ;” 
and also by the Holy Ghost, through Paul, when he exhorted the 
brethren to “continue in prayer, and watch thereunto with thanks- 
giving.” ‘They who cry day and night unto him are termed, pre- 
éminently, “ God’s own elect.” When the disciples were under the 
most powerful dispensation of the Holy Ghost, namely, on the day 
of Pentecost, it is said that “they continued steadfastly in prayer.” 
The pious and accepted Cornelius “prayed to God always;” by 
which we are to understand that he continually maintained an in- 
ward frame of active devotion. When men thus live, Satan comes 
and has nothing in them; duty calls, and they are always ready for 
its performance; troubles break in, but are not able to overwhelm; 
persecutions bear down, and the soul maintains its integrity; pub- 
lic calamities rage and dangers threaten, but no fear is realized; 
death comes, and is welcomed with joy. “They are like the earth 
in its orbit, guided by a central power, illuminated by a central 
light, and carrying everywhere a circumambient atmosphere with a 
life-giving and refreshing influence.” 

But though in its elementary existence ind fundamental exercise 
prayer exists back of speech, yet God has ordained that it shall 
often break forth in overt supplications. Hence the command, “Enter 
into thy closet, and when thou hast sltut thy door, pray to thy Fa- 
ther which is in secret; and thy Father which seeth in secret shall 
reward thee openly.” This obligation was recognised as binding in 
the most ancient times. It is not an arbitrary command, unaccom- 
panied by reasons and encouragements. It is founded upon the 
necessity of personal communion with God, and upqn that great 
privilege conferred by religion upon man, of making his requests 
known unto God in everything. And the encouragement consists 
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in this, that God is in his retirement; he is there to bless and to 
cause his face to shine upon him; “ he seeth in secret ;” he enters 
into his case, and penetrates the meaning of silent desires and sighs 
as well as words, which have no need of loud utterance to enter into 
his ears. And he openly rewards all such as practise this secret 
duty in a right spirit. 

We have not, indeed, to direct us, a “thus saith the Lord” respect- 
ing the exercise of FAMILY PRAYER. None of the inspired penmen 
have in so many words commanded that the family shall be collected, 
morning and evening, around a domestic altar for the purpose of 
reading the Scriptures and prayer to God. But what is the infer- 
ence? ‘That there is no such obligation resting upon man? Cer- 
tainly not; for it is plain that if such an inference were to be 
admitted as just, then, because there is in the Bible no express 
command to feed, clothe, and educate children, it might with equal 
justice be inferred that no such obligations exist, which every one 
knows is not the case. He that in these temporal things “ provides 
not for his own house, denies the faith, and is worse than an infidel ;” 
while that professed Christian who refuses, by readings, instructions, 
and prayers, to provide for the spiritual wants of his house, proves 
eminently reckless to a powerfully-felt obligation, and is worse than 
a heathen. 

The object of PUBLIC PRAYER is threefold; namely, to honour the 
great Master of Assemblies; to call into exercise the devotional 
feelings of the congregation; and, lastly, to secure that divine influ- 
ence, without which the preached word is inevitably lost, like “ water 
spilled upon the ground.” If this statement be correct, then how 
many are our shortcomings! How few there are who bring “ beaten 
oil” into the sanctuary! What odours of strange fires are smelled 
by the Lord of Sabaoth! 

There are two extremes in public prayer. He who falls into the 
first is indifferent; he who adopts the other is extravagant. The 
one coldly performs his*so-called prayer in dull monotony; the 
other rushes into the awful presence of God literally “as the un- 
thinking horse rushes into battle.” If the first wearies us by his 
soulless formality, the second alarms us by his excesses of language, 
voice, and manner. Furthermore, we have heard some ministers 
confess and bewail so many and such malignant crimes, that we 
were almost ready to conclude that the services of a civil magistrate 
were needed. ‘This might have arisen from pure humility; but 
surely such language, such berating of the first person, both singu- 
lar and plural, better becomes the closet than the sacred desk and 
the ears of a promiscuous congregation. Again, it would seem, from 
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the language and tenor of some public prayers, that the minister has 
at length “found out the Almighty to perfection,” and become his 
counsellor in government, if not preceptor in knowledge. ‘There are 
others again who talk to the Lord as they would to a familiar 
acquaintance, and bestow upon him endearing titles and fondling 
epithets, such as they would not venture to employ in addressing 
any earthly dignitary. We remember to have listened to one pub- 
lic prayer, though, happily, in this case, the supplicant was not a 
minister, in which the awful NAME was reiterated full threescore 
times! And, furthermore, it is not three months since we heard a 
minister say, while addressing the throne of grace in public, “ We 
would say unto thee, in the language of the poet, O God,” &c., &e. 
In other instances the ear is grated upon by the constantly-recurring 
phrases, “ We pray thee,” “ We beseech thee.” On the other hand, 
some ministers pray as if they would captivate the Almighty by 
high-sounding diction and rounded periods. This is an error less 
only than those described above. Such efforts may please certain 
refined audiences, but we doubt if they are treasured up in the 
golden censers of heaven. 

Now, surely, of all men living, the minister of the gospel ought 
to be the most thoroughly versed in the theory, so to speak, and 
skilled in the exercise of prayer—prayer in general and prayer in 
public. He fills an office beneath which every other earthly profes- 
sion falls. He bears responsibilities such as are denied even to 
angels. Physicians, jurists, and statesmen bow before the pulpit, 
and observe a reverent silence while in the official presence of him 
whose work it is to bear up their wants to a throne of grace, and de- 
liver messages from the upper sanctuary. From a minister called of 
God, as was Aaron, and qualified for his work in a manner at all an- 
swerable to the means Providence has furnished him to that end, 
tlfis homage is rarely for a moment withheld. For such a man to be 
ignorant, or negligent of the immense importance of public prayer, 
and unskilled in its appropriate exercise, is unpardonable. Years 
of time, toil, and expense devoted to the acquisition of scientific and 
classical accomplishments, mastering text-books of theology and 
homiletics, and attaining the art of approved elocution, are insuffi- 
cient to atone for the defect. No matter how finished and beautiful 
the sermon, if it be accompanied by the defects we have spoken of 
so plainly, it will fall upon the depraved hearts of the hearers as 
powerless and harmless as did the spear of Priam on the buckler of 
Neoptolemus. On the other hand, a mere exhortation falling from 
the lips of one destitute of all the above-enumerated advantages, not 
unfrequently lashes the most indifferent and hardened sinners into 
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convictions and wailings for sin. Whence the difference? “Not 
by might nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord.” But 
why so much larger and more effective outpouring of the Spirit of 
God in the latter than in the former instance? ‘The secret is found 
in the two prayers, which, by the way, are also indices to the hearts 
of the respective speakers. Whereas the first was formal, boisterous, 
or rhetorical, anything but purely spiritual in his addresses to the 
throne of grace, the second was simple, warm, direct, appropriate, 
effectual. God honours those who depend on him in this work, 
while such as “go down to Egypt for help, who stay on horses and 
trust in the mountains of Samaria,” or, in other words, who make 
the exercise of prayer in public worship a merely intellectual, or in 
any sense a secondary thing, are left to a legitimate confusion and 
defeat. It is vain for a minister to attempt to make up in preaching 
that which is lacking in his prayers. It has, indeed, “pleased God 
by the foolishness of preaching to save them that believe ;” but he 
has also commanded that, “first of all, supplications, prayers, inter- 
cessions, and thanksgivings shall be made for all men,” &c. Strike 
out the exercise of prayer from individual conduct, and there would 
be no religious experience; and strike out the exercise of prayer 
from public Christian worship, and the pulpit would at once de- 
scend to the level of the rostra. 

The effect is nearly as disastrous when the appropriate spirit of 
prayer is lacking. It is that influence which is given only in answer 
to appropriate, fervent, effectual prayer, that has enabled the Chris- 
tian pulpit to enchain the hearts of millions for centuries. But for 
this, the minds of men would soon turn loathingly away, and demand 
the excitement of something new. From the lips of one inexpe- 
rienced in the spirit and unskilled in the exercise of prayer, the 
story of the cross is received only as a sentimental fiction or a piece 
of tragic history. Nothing but the spirit of earnest supplication 
can impart that sober and effective energy which is demanded by a 
dying world from the pulpit. Such were the prayers offered up by 
the prophets and apostles of old. Those specimens of their suppli- 
cations which are left upon record are models of language as well as 
of spirit. ‘There is profound reverence, deep thought, and extremely 
careful, if not studied, expression. They were not, indeed, governed 
by liturgies, nor did they abandon themselves to a wild and enthu- 
siastic caprice. Their performances were the echoes of fervently 
pious hearts, guided by a judicious mind, to the voice of God as 
uttered in his works and word. Hence David says, “When thou 
saidst, Seek ye my face; my heart said unto thee, Thy face, Lord, 
will I seek.” Their adorations and ascriptions, at least such as are 
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left upon record for our “doctrine, reproof, correction and instrue- 
tion in righteousness,” were but responses to what the Almighty had 
revealed of his natural and moral perfections; their confessions 
responded to the charges he had preferred against them, and the 
punishments he had denounced; their petitions and intercessions 
responded to his commands, his promises, and the descriptions he 
had given of their wants and those of their fellow-creatures; and 
their thanksgivings responded to the favours bestowed upon them- 
selves, their kindred, and the human race. ‘Take, for instance, the 
prayer of Jehoshaphat, when the kingdom and cities of Judah were 
invaded by the hosts of Moab. Standing up in the “congregation 
of Judah and Jerusalem, in the house of the Lord, before the new 
court,” he said: ‘“‘O Lord God of our fathers, att not thou God in 
heaven? and rulest not thou over all the kingdoms of the heathen? 
and in thy hand is there not power and might, so that none is able 
to withstand thee? Art not thou ouR God, who didst drive out the 
inhabitants of this land before thy people Israel, and gavest it to the 
seed of Abraham thy friend forever? And they dwelt therein, and 
have built thee a sanctuary therein for thy name, saying, If, when 
evil cometh upon us, as the sword, judgment, or pestilence, or 
famine, we stand before this house, and in thy presence, (for thy 
name is in this house,) and cry unto thee in our affliction, then thou 
wilt hear and help. And now, behold, the children of Ammon and 
Moab and’ Mount Seir, whom thou wouldest not let Israel invade, 
when they came out of the land of Egypt, but they turned from 
them, and destroyed them not; behold, I say, how they reward us, 
to come to cast us out of thy possession, which thou hast given us to 
inherit. O our God, wilt not thou judge them? for we have no 
might against this great company that cometh against us; neither 
know we what to do: but our eyes are upon thee.” 2 Chron. xx, 6-12. 

Jehoshaphat did not read this prayer. It was the unpremeditated 
outburst of a devotedly pious heart. Directly in point we instance 
also the prayer of King Hezekiah, uttered in the same place, under 
very similar circumstances. Sennacherib had sent him a men- 
acing letter; and Hezekiah went up into the house of the Lord 
and spread out the communication before the Holy Shekinah, and 
then prayed as follows: “O Lord God of Israel, which dwellest 
between the cherubims, thou art the God, even thou alone, of all 
the kingdoms of the earth ; thou hast made heaven and earth. Lord, 
bow down thine ear, and hear: open, Lord, thine eyes, and see: 
and hear the words of Sennacherib, which hath sent him to reproach 
the living God. Of a truth, Lord, the kings of Assyria have de- 
stroyed the nations and their lands, and have cast their gods into 
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the fire: for they were no gods, but the work of men’s hands, wood 
and stone: therefore they have destroyed them. Now therefore, O 
Lord our God, I beseech thee, save thou us out of his hand, that 
all the kingdoms of the earth may know that thou art the Lord 
God, even thou only.” 2 Kings xix, 15-19. 

The following from Daniel is a model of importunate prayer :— 
“O Lord, the great and dreadful God, keeping the covenant and 
mercy to them that love him, and to them that keep his command- 
ments; we have sinned, and have committed iniquity, and have done 
wickedly, and have rebelled, even by departing from thy precepts 
and from thy judgments: neither have we hearkened unto thy ser- 
vants the prophets, which spake in thy name to our kings, our 
princes, and our fathers, and to all the people of the land. O Lord, 
righteousness belongeth unto thee, but unto us confusion of faces, 
as at this day; to the men of Judah, and to the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem, and unto all Israel, that are near, and that are far off, through 
all the countries whither thou hast driven them, because of their 
trespass that they have trespassed against thee. O Lord, to us be- 
longeth confusion of face, to our kings, to our princes, and to our 
fathers, because we have sinned against thee. To the Lord our God 
belong mercies and forgivenesses, though we have rebelled against 
him; neither have we obeyed the voice of the Lord our God, to 
walk in his laws, which he set before us by his servants the 
prophets.” And thus he goes on confessing and bewailihg his own 
sins and the sins of his people, till he breaks forth in earnest peti- 
tion as follows: “O Lord, according to all thy righteousness, I 
beseech thee, let thine anger and thy fury be turned away from thy 
city Jerusalem, thy holy mountain: because for our sins, and for the 
iniquities of our fathers, Jerusalem and thy people are become a 
reproach to all that are about us. Now therefore, O our God, hear 
the prayer of thy servant, and his supplications, and cause thy face 
to shine upon thy sanctuary that is desolate, for the Lord’s sake. 
O my God, incline thine ear; and hear ; open thine eyes, and behold 
our desolations, and the city which is called by thy name: for we 
do not present our supplications before thee for our righteousnesses, 
but for thy great mercies. O Lord, hear; O Lord, forgive; O 
Lord, hearken, and do; defer not, for thine own sake, O my God: 
for thy city and thy people are called by thy name.” Dan. ix, 4-10, 
16-19. 

There are other instances in the Bible with which the reader is 
doubtless familiar; but these are sufficient for illustration—for ex- 
ample. If more are desired, let the reader go to the Psalms of 
David, many of which are of a supplicatory character; and where, 
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no less than in the illustrations above, the voice of God echoed back 
in a manner eminently glorifying to his character and edifying to 
the reader. ‘That public prayer may produce its proper and de- 
signed effects upon the hearers’ hearts,” says Dr. Payson, “it should 
be, if I may so express it, a kind of devout poetry. As in poetry, 
so in prayer, the whole subject-matter should be furnished by the 
heart, and the understanding should be allowed only to shape and 
arrange the effusions of the heart, in the manner best adapted to 
answer the end designed. From the fulness of a heart overflowing 
with holy affections, as from a copious fountain, should the minister 
pour forth a torrent of pious, humble, and ardently affectionate feel- 
ings; while his understanding should only shape the channel, and teach 
the gushing streams of devotion where to flow and when to stop. In 
such a prayer every pious heart among the hearers will join. They 
will hear a voice and utterance given to their own feelings. They 
will hear their own desires and emotions expressed more fully and 
perspicuously than they could express them themselves. Their 
hearts will spring forward to unite with the heart of the preacher. 
The well of water which our Saviour assures us is in all who drink of 
his spirit, will rise and burst its way through the rubbish of worldly 
cares and affections which so often choke it, and the streams of de- 
votion from many hearts will unite and flow on in one broad tide 
to the throne of Jehovah; while with one mind and one mouth min- 
ister and people glorify God.” Such are the effusions of patri- 
archs and prophets. Thus Ezra prayed “and blessed the Lord; and 
all the people,” catching his spirit, “said, Amen, amen, with lifting 
up of their hands; and they bowed their heads and worshipped the 
Lord with their faces toward the ground.” 





Art. I.—THE CLAIMS OF ROMANISM. 


Delineation of Roman Catholicism, drawn from authentic and acknowledged Stand- 
ards of the Church of Rome ; namely, her Creeds, Catechisms, Decisions of Cown- 
cils, Papal Bulls, Roman Catholic Writers, the Records of History, etc., etc. ; in 
which the peculiar Doctrines, Morals, Government, and Usages of the Church of 
Rome are stated, treated at large, and confuted. By Rey. Cuartes Exuiort, D. D. 


Tne teachings of a politico-religious organization, assuming infal- 
libility in doctrine and discipline, perpetuity in duration, and univer- 
sal supremacy in administration, without controversy, demand care- 
ful and critical investigation. The more so because, if the claims 
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of this organization be well founded, all who deny them are under 
an anathema pronounced by those who hold the keys of heaven and 
hell, and for them remain only the eternal displeasure of an offended 
God and the destiny of perverse schismatics. 

To the Christian minister—the Protestant minister— these 
claims assume an importance real and momentous. ‘They meet 
him in his daily pastoral work, and denounce him as a “ wolf in 
sheep’s clothing.” They meet him in the pulpit, and proclaim 
him a “blind leader of the blind,” and point to the “pit wherein is 
no water” as that into which he and his deluded followers must 
ultimately fall. When he stands by the bed of the dying man and 
essays to point him to the “better hope” brought in by a suffering 
Redeemer, even there they openly confront him, and charge him 
with deluding in the last hour a soul that can never die, and thus 
sending it into the presence of God unannealed and unabsolved. 
When he pronounces the consecrating words of holy baptism, this 
system claims the baptized one as jure divino its subject and slave. 
He sees, too, these claims advocated with a zeal and pertinacity 
hitherto unknown. Hence it becomes his solemn duty to acquaint 
himself with the evidences upon which they rest, that, if well found- 
ed, he may give them his earnest support; if false, that he may not 
only “ give an answer of the reason of the hope” that is in him, but 
also be prepared to “drive away all dangerous and false doctrines.” 
He must be able to vindicate his right to administer the holy sacra- 
ments, and to show that he is a member and minister of the true 
“Holy Catholic Church.” 

Nor is the minister alone interested. The student of political 
economy finds here a system of stupendous power—one claiming the 
right of absolving from all oaths of allegiance, assuming the control 
of all educational plans, and professing to be the universal arbiter 
and supreme monarch among the rulers of earth. It is his duty to 
understand it—to know whether it does or does not contain elements 
essentially and unchangeably despotic and anti-republican. 

In short, these lofty claims demand close attention and patient 
study from the theologian, the statesman, and the jurist; for, if 
well founded, they will set aside our theology, remould the plans of 
the statesman, and revolutionize the practice of American law. 

This being so, it is an important question, “ What is Romanism ?” 
To find the correct answer to the question is far from an easy task. 
If one seeks information as to the doctrines and practice of Roman- 
ism, he is referred to the Rule of Faith. And where may that 
befound? ‘The author of the “Delineation” thus answers the ques- 


tion :— 
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“To the Scripture the Roman Catholic adds, 1. The eg 2. Tradi- 
tions; 3. Acts and Decisions of the Church, embracing eight folio volumes of 
the Pope’s bulls, ten folio volumes of Decretals, thirty-one folio volumes of Acts 
of Councils, fifty-one folio volumes of the Acta Sanctorum, or the Doings and 
Sayings of the Saints; 4. Add to these at least thirty-five volumes of the 
Greek and Latin fathers, in which is to be found the unanimous consent of the 
fathers ; to these one hundred and thirty-five volumes folio add the chaos of 
unwritten traditions which have floated down from the apostolical times.”— 
Vol. i, p. 51. 


Now if the above be Romanism, who is to know what itis? Who 
can or will wade through all that mass of barbarous Latin and lat- 
inized Greek? Not the politician. He can concoct and develop a 
score of practical (Buncombe?) schemes in half the time required to 
read the Pope’s bulls alone. The priest cannot—he is too busy. 
Can the minister? Engaged as he is in the great battle of life, 
daily going forth to new conflicts, can he do so? While he is to 
preach the word, visit the afflicted, go after the wanderer, teach the 
youth, and instruct the ignorant, can he be expected to make himself 
familiar with this infinitely extended “ Rule of Faith?” Manifestly 
no. 

A desideratum, then, is an accurate delineation of Romanism— 
one going carefully over the ground, giving no statement unsustained 
by evidence which none can gainsay, and that evidence given both 
in the original and vernacular tongues, that the unlearned may 
understand and the learned be convinced. 

An enumeration of the celebrated works which have appeared 
from time to time upon this controversy cannot be given. Distin- 
guished names are arrayed on each side,—distinguished for learning 
and for wit. Among the champions of Romanism, Baronius, Bos- 
suet, and Bellarmine stand preéminent. They have done in its 
defence all that can be done. Modern Papists say that Bossuet 
destroyed Protestantism—albeit, considering how long since the 
destruction took place, it gives some lusty indications of vitality. 
He has been seconded by Challoner, Gother, Milner, Kinsella, 
Doyle, and others, who, entering upon their work con amore, “ have 
done what they could.” Nor has Protestantism been destitute of 
bold, learned, and zealous advocates. Protestantism was the recog- 
nition and defence of the right of private judgment. Luther wielded 
his tireless pen; and Rome felt that that “pen was mightier than the 
sword.” He did not always stop to polish the missives he hurled; 
but their execution was, therefore, no less terrible. By his side 
was the erudite, polished, chaste Melancthon. Zuingle, Bucer, Cal- 
vin, and Beza scattered their pages like winter snowflakes over 
Switzerland and France. In England, Chillingworth shouted, “The 
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Bible, the Bible is the religion of Protestants.” Cartwright and 
Jewel give evidence of learning and research. The voluminous 
works of Barrow stand unanswered proofs of Rome’s apostasy. 
Ireland, so long trodden into the very mire of degradation by Ro- 
manism, has given some fearless and mighty champions of Protest- 
antism. Ouseley not only went among his countrymen preaching 
from tombstones, carts, and horseback, the pure doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith without human priestly intervention ; but, assailed 
by his enemies, he, in self-defence, gave the world his “ Old Chris- 
tianity against Papal Novelties”—a work which, for its size, is 
unsurpassed. Digby, Grier, and others produced works of various 
merit. Edgar, in his “ Variations of Popery,” has, with generous 
liberality, given Papists the change for Bossuet’s variations of Prot- 
estantism. With merciless truth he arrays Bossuet against Chal- 
loner; sets Dupin against Dens, the Jansenists against the Jesuits ; 
exhibits a triangular Papal war between Sylvester, John, and Bene- 
dict; arrays council against council, synod against synod, and infal- 
lible decrees against decrees infallible. His periods are not always 
fully rounded, and sometimes he quotes too literally from Romish 
documents to permit great delicacy to characterize all his pages. 

American literature has not been destitute of works on this sub- 
ject. Dowling’s History of Romanism, written in popular style, 
though not characterized by profound learning, nor range of thought, 
and perhaps taking too many authorities at second-hand to be 
always historically reliable, has nevertheless had an extensive cireu- 
lation, and has made a marked impression on the popular mind. 

Dr. Rice has spent much of his time in speaking and writing 
upon this controversy. He has dissected some parts of the system 
with all the precision and accuracy of a practised operator. The 
“Kirwan Letters,” written with all the terseness, beauty, and force 
which characterize “ Junius,” have been read by the million, and are 
still read. They have made heads tremble which wear the mitre, 
and hands holding the crosier shake. Kirwan has sorely provoked 
archiepiscopal indignation and apostolical rebuke. The influence 
of his letters upon the masses has been incalculable. They have 
fallen upon “ the faithful” like the ancient Greek fire; and if there 
was a crevice in the armour, they penetrated, burning into the very 
bone. 

Still the work we have under consideration has a place which none 
of those mentioned can claim or occupy; it supplies a want none of 
them fully meet. Some of them are inaccessible; some are volumi- 
nous and unwieldy, and will never be widely read in America; 
others are expensive ; some are resistless applications of the reductio 
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ad absurdum to the vulnerable points of the system: but none, like 
the “Delineation of Roman Catholicism,” in a cheap, condensed, 
and readable form, give an answer to the question, “ What is Ro- 
manism?” and apply the double test of Scripture and logic to the 
claims so arrogantly set up. 

It is not claimed for these volumes that they are specimens of 
rhetorical finish and ornate style. The learned author has never been 
distinguished for a careful attention to the graces of composition; 
but he Aas been celebrated for his nervous, plain, right-on Saxon 
style. To this, of set purpose, he has rigidly adhered in these vol- 
umes. Occcasionally, it is true, he has for a while been urged be- 
yond the limits of the mere polemic, and has written some para- 
graphs with the nervousness of Prescott or Macaulay. But let not 
the reader expect the offering of a constant oblation to his imagina- 
tion. He has a mind—such, at least, is the hypothesis of the 
author—and to that mind as something that judges and reasons has 
he directed his labours. 

Here, by the way, is one difference between Romanism and Prot- 
estantism. The former absolutely ignores the functions of reason 
in all matters of faith. There reason has no place—has nothing to 
do but to hear the voice professedly coming from the Church, and 
obey. No matter how absurd, no matter how contradictory; reason 
may not ask a single question, may not suggest a solitary doubt, 
may not even ask if it be indeed the voice of God’s Church or the 
utterance of antichrist? In unquestioning submission it must 
receive all the teachings of tradition as the “oracles of God.” 
Hence, while Rome has framed her whole economy to impress the 
imagination, she addresses not man’s noblest attribute—his reason. 

Protestantism, on the other hand, claims to be a system of inspired 
truths. She points to the Bible, and says, “There is the rule of 
faith ;’ and challenges obedience thereto because it is the word of 
God. She bids reason examine the evidences of inspiration and see 
if they are conclusive. If so, then our faith is demanded, because it 
is the word of God. And because she makes her appeal to reason, 
she hath no gorgeous ceremonial designed to overawe the emotional 
nature. 

In the preparation of these volumes the author has spared no 
pains. They are a specimen of what a man may do who is in ear- 
nest. During the time of writing, collecting, comparing, and 
arranging his materials, he was actively engaged in various duties 
of ministerial life, either as a pastor, a presiding elder, professor in 
a college, or editor of a weekly newspaper. Yet there are no marks 
of hurry or incompleteness. The leading object of the work is to 
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give, after a careful survey of Rome in “all the length thereof and 
the breadth thereof,” an accurate publication of the field notes. It 
is a chart—a map of the system. This he designed to make it, 
conscious that as Scripture is the best interpreter of Scripture, so is 
Romanism the best refutation of Romanism. The following is his 
own statement :— 


“ Another reason which induced him [the author] to publish these volumes 
is, to disabuse the public: mind respecting the deceitful character of Popery. 
Romanists misrepresent their own creed, their Church, and its institutions. 
The most forbidding features of their professedly immutable system are kept 
out of sight by its Jesuitical teachers, while a Protestant sense is attached to 
most of their doctrines and peculiarities. By this means they designedly mis- 
represent themselves and impose on the public. One object, then, of this work 
is to spread before the people true Popery, and strip it of its Protestant garb, 
which it has for the time being assumed. 

“ Popery is truly irreformable, and it cannot change essentially without 
destruction. It professes to be unchangeable. Pope Pius’s creed affirms that 
the Church hath held her doctrines as she now holds them. ... . Pope Greg- 
ory XVL, in his encyclical letter of August 15, 1832, says: ‘The universal 
Church suffers from every novelty. It is no less injurious to the Church that 
anything by way of restoration or regeneration should be forced upon her, as 
if she could be thought obnoxious to decay, to obscurities, or any other such 
inconveniences.’ And as Roman Catholics profess this immutability, Protest- 
ants cannot be charged with uncharitableness in ascribing great unfairness to 
— when they vary so glaringly from the accredited standards of their 

urch. 

“ An additional reason for writing these pages is to inform Protestants con- 
cerning the true nature, tendency, and design of Popery. Many Protestants 
think Roman Catholics are misrepresented when their real system is deline- 
ated. Nor is it marvellous that Protestants should be generally unacquainted 
with Popery. 

“Tt is believed, also, by some, that young ministers may find this work conve- 
nient, not only for the sake of reference, but also as a source from which to 
collect authentic documents, and proofs by which they may be aided in meet- 
ing the arguments of their opponents.”— Vol. i, pp. 5, 7. 


Of course no delineation would be reliable which was not drawn 
from Roman standards. ‘To these he has gone. Wherever it is 
important he gives them in full—in Latin at the foot of the page, 
and the translation in the text. The following he lays down as 
standards which no Romanist can repudiate :— 

I. “The creed and oath of Pius IV.,” given in the Latin and 
English from “ Butler’s Book of the Roman Catholic Church,” sup- 
plying only the portions Butler and Challoner saw fit to leave 
untranslated. This creed Butler says is “considered in every part 
of the world as an accurate and explicit summary of the Roman 
Catholic faith.” 

Il. “The episcopal oath of allegiance to the Pope.” “This 
second juramentory obligation is entered into by the hierarchy or 
whole ruling order of the Italian Church.” It is, in the most abso- 
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lute sense, an oath of fealty to the Pope, and a recognition of his 
temporal and spiritual supremacy. 

Ill. “ The Catechism of the Council of Trent.” This is absolute 
and infallible authority. The author quotes from Donovan’s trans- 
lation (Maynooth, 1829, and republished in Baltimore in 1833,) and 
also gives the decree upon each article of faith in the original. 
IV. Decrees of General Councils. V. Papal Bulls. VI. ‘The 
Liturgical Books. VIL. Traditions. VIII. Ancient Fathers. 
1X. Roman Catholic writers. From these sources he draws his 
materials. 

The plan pursued in the Delineation is this :—1. The statement of 
the doctrine to be discussed, in the language of the Council of Trent, 
or some other infallible exponent. 2. ‘The principal arguments 
offered in its support by Roman Catholic writers. 38. The refuta- 
tion, drawn, first, from the Scriptures; secondly, from the fathers ; 
thirdly, frequently from the testimony of their own writers, in 
which Dr. Elliott arrays authorities against authorities, and places 
the poor article of faith between the hot fires of its professed 
friends. 

For instance, there is the infallibility of the Church. This is 
the strong tower of Romanism. Her children are securely in- 
trenched behind it. In vain may we reason—in vain plead Scrip- 
ture, history, the testimony of the fathers, and common sense; they 
have one answer: “The Church teaches a different doctrine, and I 
must believe the Church. Reason may err—the Church cannot.” In 
vain do you again open the Holy Scriptures. The Church has ex- 
pressly said “that neither a heretic nor any person not an ecclesias- 
tic is capable of interpreting the Scriptures.” Thus the Romanist 
stands intrenched behind infallibility, and you have no means of 
dislodging him. But, now, if you can bring him to look at the doc- 
trine of his own Church, how will he be astonished when, from the 
infallible standards of that Church he ascertains that there is 
not any agreement as to the seat of that infallibility! that some, 
as the Jesuits, place it in the Pope alone; others in a General Coun- 
cil lawfully assembled, and affirm that the Pope without the Council 
is liable to err; others again place it in the Pope and General 
Council united; and yet a fourth party locate it in the opinions and 
decisions of the whole Church. Now here the astonished Papist 
sees the Church drawn up in a hollow square, and engaged in a 
quadrangular fight. Will he say infallibility is with the Pope alone? 
They ask him on all sides of the square, save one, “Was Stephen 
VL. infallible when he annulled the decisions and all the acts of 
Formosus? Or was John [X. infallible when he condemned Ste- 
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phen’s acts and endorsed those of Formosus? Or was Pope Sergius 
infallible when he put his veto on the decisions of John and rein- 
nulled the acts of Formosus?” If he says it resides in a General 
Council, then let him decide which was infallible—the Council of Nice 
which decreed a downright hearty anathema upon any who should 
presume to “add any new article to the creed of faith of Nice,” 
or the Council of Trent which did add twelve new articles to thai 
very creed, and pronounced just as infallible an anathema on all 
who did not receive them? Now his infallibility has got him where 
he has to face a curse—the curse of Nice, or the curse of Trent. 
Which had the infallibility—the Council of Nice, or the Council of 
Constantinople—when they decided directly opposite in reference to 
image-worship ; both, as in the former instance, sealed with solemn 
curses? What will he do? 

We pursue this illustration no further. We think the point de- 
monstrated that a clear knowledge of the teachings of Romanism is 
the most effective antidote to Romanism,—that the facts of Ro- 
manism destroy her doctrines ! 

The present position and aggressive movements of Romanism are 
reasons why at this very time the system should be perfectly under- 
stood. The genius of our government, so mild and generous, has 
welcomed Roman Catholics to our midst, and given them a home 
and privileges many of them never had under Catholic government. 
They are now numerous, and still they come. It behooves us to 
understand whether they come as republicans. More than this, to 
understand if they are, or are not, under the control of a system 
essentially anti-republican. We do sincerely believe that if the 
masses of the people understood the doctrine of Romanism in refer- 
ence to the supremacy of the Pope, the political cant, now so com- 
mon in some quarters, about the “republican tendencies of Roman- 
ism” would at once be exploded. They would see that whatever 
may be the personal feelings of Catholics, Roman Catholicism is 
essential despotism; that it concentrates all power in, and claims 
for its earthly head, political and ecclesiastical supremacy ; that it 
claims for him superiority to “all rule, authority, and power.” 

We are not ignorant that this political supremacy is denied by 
some modern ecclesiastics, and repudiated by some Papist colleges lo- 
cated in Protestant countries. They say, “ We know that Pius IX. 
has not the right to depose Protestant princes and absolve their sub- 
jects from allegiance.” Now if they said he had not the power, there 
would be no dispute. But they will pardon us if we refuse—at 
least if we hesitate to receive—their disclaimer when their infallible 
decrees proclaim another doctrine, and curse us solemnly if we do 
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not receive it. Papal supremacy in all things was taught by the 
Lateran Council under Innocent ILL, the Council of Lyons under 
Innocent IV., and the other Lateran under Leo X. These decrees 
have been sanctioned by the Popes; so that whether infallibility 
dwell with the Pope, with a lawfully-assembled General Council, or 
with the Pope and General Council, in either case we have this doc- 
trine of Papal political supremacy as one of the infallibilities. If 
the Church ever held it, by her own showing she holds it now. She 
cannot change. 

If Holy Mother has ever changed her ground on this question it 
has been since the year of grace 1080, when Hildebrand deposed 
Henry IV., using these modest and gracious words :— 


“For the dignity and defence of God’s Holy Church, in the name of Al- 
mighty God, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, I depose from imperial and 
royal administration King Henry, son of Henry, sometime emperor, who too 
boldly and rashly hath laid hands on thy Church. I absolve all Christians 
subject to the empire, from that oath whereby they were wont to plight their 
faith unto true kings ; for it is right that he should be deprived of dignity who 
doth endeavour to diminish the majesty of the Church.”— Vol. ii, p. 162. 

Now, could we have a good-natured chat with Archbishops Ken- 
rick and Purcell, and Cardinal (?) Hughes, we would like to ask them, 
“Gentlemen, are the doctrines of the above bull American repub- 
licanism? Are they infallible? Has American Catholicism ever, 
by any formal edict, repudiated them? Answer upon your epis- 
copal honour.” 

It would also afford us sincere pleasure to be referred to the place 
and time when the Church officially rebuked and condemned Paul 
IIT. for having, in 1535, and again in 1538, damned “Henry VILL. of 
England, and all who favour or obey him;” and also for having at 
the same time “absolved all his subjects from their oaths of allegi- 
ance to him, and commanded them all, under pain of excommuni- 
cation, not to obey him nor any officer nor magistrate under him!” 
As Romanism now becomes the special patron of republicanism, 
of course the conduct of Pius V. has been condemned, and his name 
stricken from the roll of saints. In 1570 he issued a bull of excom- 
munication and deposition against saucy Queen Bess in these words : 
“The damnation and excommunication of Elizabeth, Queen of 
England, and her adherents, with an addition of other punishments.” 
It asserts of the Pope that he is “made prince over all kingdoms 
to pluck up and destroy, scatter, consume, plant, and build.” * * * 
“And, moreover, we [the Pope] declare her [Elizabeth] to be de- 
prived of her pretended title to the kingdom aforesaid, and of all 
dominion, dignity, and privilege whatsoever. And also the nobility, 
subjects, and people of said kingdom, and all others which have in 
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any sort sworn unto her, to be forever absolved from any such al- 
legiance, and all manner of duty, dominion, allegiance and obedi- 
ence ; a8 we also do by the authority of these presents absolve them, 
and deprive said Elizabeth of her pretended title to the kingdom, 
and all other things above said. And we command and interdict 
all and every, the noblemen, subjects, and people, and others afore- 
said, that they presume not to obey her or her monitions, mandates, 
and laws. And those that shall do the contrary, we involve in the 
same sentence of condemnation.”—Vol. ii, pp. 165, 166. 

We may not, in the space we dare claim, attempt an enumeration 
of the instances in which the Popes have pronounced sentence of 
deposition against emperors and kings. Suppose, however, the 
reader substitutes the name of Franklin Pierce for Elizabeth, presi- 
dent for queen, and see how it would read! There would be some 
slight modifications needed to make it just suited; but Brownson 
could send over a draft, and Pio Nono could swear by it. Why 
not? There the right claimed and often exercised stands an infal- 
libility!' Rome has never condemned it: she never will. Why 
may not an American president be solemnly “damned and de- 
posed,” and all governors, judges, and citizens absolved from their 
allegiance to the government? 

It is rather edifying to witness the efforts of American bishops 
and archbishops to disclaim political supremacy for the pontiff. 
They are in a delicate position. They are in a republic, and one 
that views foreign affinities with jealous eye. And yet they are 
under a solemn oath to a foreign power and prince! This places 
them before the people in an unenviable position, and they feel it 
acutely. We can therefore appreciate their efforts to prove that 
Romanism is not the enemy of republicanism—that Pio Nono 
claims not the right to unseat General Pierce and appoint General 
Scott, Mr. Hale, or O. A. Brownson to fill his place. But yet 
we are not going to incur the danger of the anathema of pope and 
council by setting aside their solemnly-expressed and exercised 
will on this point, in favour of the personal, irresponsible disclaimer 
of these gentlemen of the mitre and crosier. More than this, we 
regard the disclaimer a little more suspiciously because we know 
that these men have each solemnly sworn on the “Holy Gospels of 
God” to “help, keep, and defend the Roman papacy and the RE- 
GALITIES OF St. PETER (saving my order) against all men.” Each 
one has sworn, “The rights, honours, privileges, and authority of 
the Holy Roman Church of our Lord the Pope and his aforesaid 
successors, I will endeavour to preserve, defend, increase, and ad- 
vance. . . . . Heretics, schismatics, and REBELS TO OUR SAID 
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LORD OR His successors, J will to my UTMOST PERSECUTE AND 
oprosE!” Now, reverend gentlemen, you surely do not wish us to 
disbelieve your solemn oath! Certainly not. ‘Therefore, when we 
hear a Romish bishop advocating freedom of conscience and deny- 
ing Papal supremacy, we may know that he is merely “letting on ;” 
so his “lord” understands it, and so must we, or else we throw the 
imputation of perjury into their teeth. 

We receive this disclaimer suspiciously for another reason—it is 
disclaimed and denounced by American Catholics. In American 
journals the old doctrine of Hildebrand is openly avowed. Mr. 
Brownson in a late number of his Review has said: “That the popes 
have in certain cases deposed temporal sovereigns, and absolved 
their subjects from their allegiance, is undoubtedly true; and 
that they have a right to do so in all analogous cases, we sup- 
pose must be conceded, whether we adopt Ultramontane or Galli- 
can doctrines.” 

Here we have it without evasion. An organ of American Cathol- 
icism openly, boldly assumes the ground that in the Pope of Rome, 
by divine ordinance, inheres the prerogative of absolving from alle- 
giance the citizens of these States at such time and for such cause 
as he may determine; perhaps for rebelling “against the majesty 
of the Church!” Is this republicanism? And yet there has been 
no official condemnation of Brownson, who declares that he writes 
by episcopal authority ! 

To see the anti-republican tendencies of Rome we need no longer 
go to down-trodden Italy, where freedom of conscience is unknown— 
where imprisoned hundreds now groan in papal dungeons for spirit- 
ual offences. True, the abuses, the tyranny of the papal govern- 
ment have at last arrested the attention of American statesmen. 
But we have in our own midst the evidence. The past few years 
have witnessed quite a change in the tone of papal journals. Their 
conservatism is gone; their republicanism is retained as a blind, 
but in their columns are found treasonable averments, persecuting 
sentiments, and anti-American, anti-progressive doctrines. The 
doctrines of the Gregories and Piuses are openly avowed. We can- 
not say we regret this. ‘The mask is off, or nearly so; the war-cry 
is sounded—these lands are claimed for a foreign despot. “We 
are fairly warned.” 

The Bible is denounced, and these men have declared they will 
drive it from our schools. They say more—they declare that our 
common schools, where the children of rich and poor meet together, 
shall be destroyed. ‘They insist that a portion of the funds raised 
by taxation shall be placed under their exclusive management for 
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the purpose of advancing Romanism. The imprisonment of a poor 
family in ‘Tuscany for Bible-reading, and their subsequent banish- 
ment from their country, are openly approved. And men who in 
public aided in measures for their relief, have been marked for po- 
litical destruction ! 

We think we assert a mere truism when we say “that no man is 
better than his principles.” He may conceal them for purposes of 
self-interest; he may disguise them—nay, under external pressure, 
he may even act contrary to them. But let a time come when he 
can develop them without danger, and he will do so. Then will his 
actions show that all the while he has played a borrowed part—that 
he only bided his time. So we also believe of Churches. They can 
claim no sanctity nor liberality superior to what they have laid down 
in their authentic standards. They may act in direct contrariety 
thereto, but it is for a purpose. Principles are sacred, and will be 
carried out whenever possible. 

Apply this to Rome. Surely she does not profess to be more 
holy, more liberal than the doctrines—the infallible doctrines—of 
her popes, synods, and councils. ‘Then how idle the assertion, how 
groundless the argument that she can, under any circumstances, 
approve of personal freedom! of religious freedom—freedom of 
conscience. ‘I'here is a doctrine of this pseudo-Church which 
seems very liberal. ‘There is no salvation without baptism; and 
as thousands must die and be lost if dependent on the hands of 
Holy Mother, she has decided that a heretic may baptize, and that 
St. Peter will acknowledge the validity. Liberal, is it not? That 
it is the doctrine of the Church, is demonstrated by the following 
authorities :— 

The Fourth Canon of the Council of Trent says: “ Whosoever 
shall affirm that baptism, when administered by heretics in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, with the in- 
tention of doing what the Church does, is not true baptism, let him 
be accursed.” 

In speaking of the intention, Dens says :— 


“ The intention, though with the will of not conferring the effect, is sufficient, 
by which, simply and generally, he wills to do what the Church does; for the 
effect does not refer to the essence of the sacrament. Hence, though heretics 
[Protestants] deny that grace is conferred by the sacraments, they validly 
baptize. . . . . Itis sufficient that he [the baptizer] wills to do what Christ 
instituted, or what the Church does, whatever his opinion may be concerning 
the Church.” “Suppose he have two opposing intentions—e. g., an inten- 
tion to do what Christ does, or what his Church does, but not what the Church 
of Rome does? Answer:—Such a one, morally speaking, baptizes validly.”— 
Dens’s Tract. de Sacram., No. 40, vol. i, pp. 187, 188. 
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These quotations, given at length, verify the view we have given 
of the Fourth Canon of Trent. Now, why this liberality to here- 
tics? Why this legalizing of their ministry? If Rome admits that 
persons “dedicated to God by our office and ministry,” heretic 
though we be, are validly baptized, why denounce her exclusiveness ? 
Because this baptismal scheme has been designedly framed to.hold 
rigidly responsible to her laws all who have been baptized in the 
name of the Holy Trinity! Those baptized are not eligible to the 
privileges of the Holy Church, but are considered as becoming her 
subjects! The Thirteenth Canon of Trent says, “Children are to 
be reckoned among the faithful by virtue of baptism ;” that is, they 
become members of the Church of Rome, whether baptized by here- 
tic, schismatic, infidel, Jew, or Turk. Yet Romish “divines care- 
fully distinguish between the qualifications necessary for the validity 
of a sacrament and those required in order to enjoy its effects or 
fruit.” “The Eighth and Ninth Canons of Trent teach that all 
baptized persons are bound by all the precepts of the Church of 
Rome, written, or delivered by tradition, and are obliged to observe 
them, whether willing or unwilling.” And if any man shall teach 
that, when they arrive at years of discretion, they are to be left to 
their own judgment, “and not to be compelled, meantime, to lead a 
Christian life by any OTHER PUNISHMENT than exclusion from the 
eucharist, and other sacraments, let him be aceursed.”—T'rent 
Can., 14. Benedict XIV. says all “baptized heretics or Prot- 
estants are members of the Roman Church, and subject to its 
authorities and laws.” 

For the wearisome length of these proofs we make no apology. 
They show the doctrine of Rome to be this: Every baptized person, 
adult or infant, is a sealed subject of the Roman See! No matter 
in what latitude, of what creed, or what colour—the one universal 
Church claims him, soul and body, forever. 

Give Rome power, and will that claim be relaxed? Believe it 
who can. What she teaches once, she says she teaches evermore ; 
and she once said, Let him be accursed who shall teach, that besides 
exclusion from the sacraments, other punishments shall not be in- 
flicted upon such as disclaim that power. Other punishments ! 
Shades of the victims of inquisitorial cruelty! spirits of Huss, of 
Wiclif, of Ridley! of the Waldenses whose bleaching bones lic 
unburied on Alpine heights! could ye speak, what revelations would 
we hear of what is included in those terrible words! 

Give Rome universal power, we ask, and will she be better than 
her principles? Will she instruct her votaries that only moral 
weapons may be used in enforcing her claims on these bap- 
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tized subjects? Reader, do you believe so? If so, “great is thy 
faith.” 

This doctrine of baptismal dominion furnishes the key which 
unlocks many of her arrogant claims. Our author on this subject 
says :— 

“She has converted the doctrine of baptism into an indelible brand of 
slavery ; whoever has received the waters of regeneration is under the do- 
minion of her who declares there is no other Church of Christ. She claims 
her slaves wherever they may be found; declares them as subjects to her 
laws, both written and traditional ; and by her infallible decisions dooms them 
to indefinite punishment, till they shall acknowledge her authority and bend 
their necks to her yoke. Such is, has been, and ever will be the doctrine of 
the Roman Catholic Church; such is the belief of her sincere members; such 
the spirit that actuates her views, and which, by every possible means, she has 
always spread among her members. Him that denies this doctrine, Rome de- 
votes to destruction.” 

The relation, therefore, we sustain to Rome is not that of the 
heathen world; it is that of fugitive slaves. Property is proven by 
baptism, and she claims the privilege, as soon as she can muster the 
power, to ‘remand us” into her dominion to be dealt with “accord- 
ing to law.” The end is not yet. If it were, then, while all bap- 
tized persons are “under the law,” those not baptized might appear 
to be “under grace.” Not so. The doctrine of universal suprem- 
acy would “cover the case.” But there is special legislation. Rome 
has provided for the compulsory baptism of children, and even of 
adults. This our author has clearly shown. See vol. i, book ii, 
chap. ii, where he makes the following quotations from Dens :— 

“ Can children be lawfully baptized without the knowledge or consent of their 

arents? Answer: 1. If the parents are baptized, whether heretics or Catho- 
ics, their children may be lawfully baptized without their consent; because 
their parents, by virtue of their own baptism, and their children by virtue of 
their nativity from their baptized parents, are subjects (sudditi) of the Church. 
But in cases where the parents are heretics, (i. e., Protestants,) schismatics, &c., 
their baptized offspring ought to be separated from the parents, lest they be 
perverted.° 2. If the parents are infidels, or not baptized, and are despotically 
subject to a Catholic prince, as slaves or persons taken in war, then, also, in 
that case, their infants may be baptized without the consent of their parents, 
because in this case the parents may be deprived of their children without injury, 
as the prince comes into the place of the parent.” 

May be separated without injury! Surely the writer of that 
cold-blooded sentence had kept his vow of celibacy faithfully, for 
had he ever known one swelling emotion, one single thrill of paternal 
love, he would not have written as he has. “May be deprived of 
their children without injury!” A Catholic editor says, “If the 
state comes between the Catholic parent and his child, we will resist 


the state.” What is that to tearing it away? 


© There is toleration for you! 
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The author also quotes a delectable passage from Ferraris :—‘ The 
small children of certain infidels, or those who were never baptized, 
or of those now baptized, can be baptized without the consent of 
their parents... . . This is certain, because heretics are subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Church, whence it is so that the Church, for 
the preservation of the faith, can compel the parents by punishment, 
and can deprive them of their children and baptize them.” Now is 
Holy Mother’s claim to universal dominion made out? All the bap- 
tized are hers, signed with her seal, marked with her mark ; and if 
unbaptized, it is her right to drag them to the holy waters and bap- 
tize them, thus “opening the doors” of the Church and “ compelling 
them to come in.” If they refuse, or delay, she can quicken their 
zeal and determine their consent by those potent OTHER PUNISH- 
MENTs. In view of these things we press the question, Will Rome, 
possessed of power, be better than her principles? If this day the 
power “that sits upon her seven hills in her whoredoms” ruled these 
broad lands as she rules in Italy, in Spain,—as she bids fair to rule 
in France,—would she acknowledge, and maintain, or would she repu- 
diate these infallible doctrines? Would she carry them out in letter 
and spirit, or would she suddenly forget the “faith once delivered” 
by her “saints?” Would she not enforce baptism on all children 
of unbaptized persons, that she might have the “answer of a good 
conscience ?” 

Perhaps the following extract from a paper published almost 
under the direct control of Archbishop Hughes, may throw some 
light upon these questions. In speaking of the imprisonment of the 
Madiai, it says: “It is easy to show that, while the Catholic govern- 
ment of the entirely Catholic community is not bound in order to 
be consistent with its principles to tolerate any other religious 
teaching, the Protestant state, though having no Catholics established 
in its realms, could not, without denying the essential principles of 
Protestantism, oppose the introduction of Catholicity, or any other 
religion.” As this comes from an archiepiscopal organ, it is as 
near infallibility as anything we can have this side the Vatican. It 
states the distinctive features of Romanism and Protestantism :— 

1. Romanism, where in power, is under no obligation to tolerate 
any other form of religion. 

2. Protestantism is, by its essential constitution, bownd to tolerate 
freedom of opinion and worship! 

Here, then, we have them side by side—which of the two is better 
adapted to the genius of our government “judge ye.” 

This journal is not alone in such views. Some Catholics repu- 
diate them, and denounce them in unmeasured terms. But they are 
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the doctrines of American Romanism as proclaimed by its own 
chief authorities and authorized exponents. There is a Catholic 
journal published in St. Louis, The editor, we believe, isa Mr. Bake- 
well; but the paper is understood to be the organ of the Most Rev. 
Archbishop Kenrick. The editor professes not to “speak of him- 
self,’ but simply to utter what is given or allowed to him: for he 
says, “If there be one Catholic journalist in these United States, 
who, in his character as such, has manifested the slightest disregard 
to the will of his ordinary, we wish to see his journal blotted from 
existence. We profess in our editorial capacity the most entire 
obedience to our bishop, who represents us to the pope! and have 
no higher ambition than to serve him to the best of our ability, 
and to obey any intimation of his will with which it may please him 
to favour us.” We may say, en passant, that the above is a fair 
specimen of the cringing, fawning spirit Rome teaches the laity to 
observe toward the clergy. And how low must have sunk the 
feelings of that American citizen who, as an editor only, does the 
bidding of a superior who is his representative to the pope! We 
have scarcely patience to copy such treasonable and servile sen- 
timents. But this editor, who always writes as his bishop tells 
him, says :— 


“ As to this religious liberty question, we have spoken our mind about it 
plainly more than once, and have nothing to add to, nothing to retract from 
what we have already said. Truthis intolerant. It must necessarily condemn 
and reject error, which seeks to destroy it, as God, who is truth, must neces- 
sarily hate falsehood and sin. Common sense tells us this, and all the nonsense 
we hear from Protestants and ill-instructed Catholics about the rights of all 
sects and creeds has been explicitly condemned—not to go further back—by 
Pope Gregory XVI. in his famous encyclical of 1832, as well as in other ency- 
clicals of 1834 and 1851, to which we have already referred in speaking of 
this subject. Heresy and unbelief are crimes; that is the whole of the 
matter: and in Christian countries, as Italy (?) and Spain (?) for instance, 
where all the people are Catholics, and where the Catholic religion is an essen- 
tial part of the public law of the land, THEY WILL BE PUNISHED AS OTHER 
CRIMES. Here the law does not take cognizance of them, because the law does 
not recognise the truth of the Catholic religion.” 


Comment upon the sentiments in this extract is needless. It is 
full of moral treason, and declares open war upon freedom of con- 
science. Let not Catholics say it is only the utterance of an indi- 
vidual who has embraced Ultramontane views. No. He would 
not in the slightest degree disobey the will of his bishop. At the 
first suggestion from his representative to the pope, he is willing 
to modify, alter, amend, retract, or, perhaps, deny all that he 
has written. In this extract, then, we have officially American 
Catholicism. 
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We have alluded to the Romanist controversy on the subject of 
free schools and free education. Ere this paper can be published 
this whole question may assume a different ground, for the leaders 
find they have made a sad blunder in the initiative, and will no doubt 
shift their ground. As matters now stand this is about the case. 
In a number of cities the Romanists demanded that a portion of the 
funds raised by direct taxation for common-school purposes should 
be transferred to them, and that with them they might teach the 
dogmas of Romanism. The stern rebuke they have received at the 
ballot-box has sorely maddened them, and they now swear by all 
the saints in the catalogue that they will secure their purpose. 

What has caused this sudden and wide-spread effort? Some of 
our American editors have in days past by glorified Pio Nono as a 
progressive pope, imbued with liberal ideas. These will, perhaps, 
read with some astonishment the following from his holiness’ allo- 
cution to his rebellious subjects in New-Grenada :— 

“ Nor must we pass over in silence, that by the new constitution of that 
republic enacted in these recent times, among other things, the right also of 
Free education is defended, and liberty of all kinds is given to all, so that each 
person may even print and publish his thoughts, and all kinds of monstrous 
portents of opinions, and profess privately and publicly whatever worship he 
pleases. You assuredly see, venerable brothers, how horrible and sacrilegious 
a war is proclaimed against the Catholic Church by the rulers of the Republic 
of New-Grenada, and what and how great injuries have been inflicted on the 
said Church and its sacred rights, pastors, and ministers, AND OUR SUPREME 
AUTHORITY, and that of this Holy See.” 

Beyond all controversy this is authoritative. In each line and in 
every sentiment are reénacted the doctrines of Rome in the palmy 
days of inquisition, rack, stake, and thumb-screw. In each thought 
is breathed deep and vengeful hate to free education and unshackled 
religion. Ay, and “horrible” and “sacrilegious” is the exercise of 
“private judgment.” But we wrote it simply to ask this question, 
“ Was there any connexion between the publication of this allocu- 
tion and the sudden array of Romanism against free schools in so 
many places?” An Italian despot denounces free education as a 
horrid and sacrilegious war against the Church! The words of this 
despot, once for his tyranny and oppression driven by the hatred 
of his people into exile, and now sustained in place and power by 
the bayonets of the perjured Napoleon—the words of this oppressor 
of his people and panderer to oppressors and usurpers—his words, 
written in his palace at Rome, find their way to this land, and lo! 
all at once men who prate loudly of love to American institutions, 
raise the shout, “ Down with the godless schools!” Here is revealed 
a significant fact: the American Catholic priesthood is politically 
subject to Rome. 
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And if not free education, then what? We answer, Rome will be 
content with no system not thoroughly purged of heresy. A late 
proclaimer, who spoke, doubtless, with the approbation of Archbishop 
Purcell, said, “ A child cannot help becoming the child of the devil 
when not taught by a minister;” that is, a Romish priest—a Jesuit! 

The contest for some years with Romanism in this land is to be 
waged upon this ground. The fair fields of childhood shall witness 
the meeting of the forces. For that are weapons burnished and 
troops marshalled. The prize is worthy the contestants. We meet 
in a struggle for the souls of our children with an army trained 
for this special strife. Hear Romish language—Brownson, in his 
Review of last January, says: “Our enemies rely upon godless 
schools—state education—as a means of checking the progress of 
Catholicity. We must admit they have laid their plans with infernal 
skill. ‘lhe result will not equal their anticipations, however. The 
attention of the Catholic world has been directed to this subject by 
those whom God has sent to rule over us, and a struggle, which will 
end in victory for the Church, has begun between Catholicity and 
the state to see who shall have the child.” Note the sentiments. 
This man, who, after making almost innumerable gyrations, has 
landed at last in the true fold, and is ready in all things to obey his 
bishops who “have the rule over him,” tells us that the attention of 
the CATHOLIC WORLD ts directed to the system of free schools in 
these states! Against that system have combined the hosts and 
energies of Catholicity! But more: he tells us—this honourable, 
law-abiding, republican Mr. Brownson—tells us that these hosts have 
met and have begun a war against the state! It was begun, it 
seems, by order of the Catholic bishops assembled in convention in 
Baltimore the May before the above precious morceau found its way 
into the world. ‘hese men, be it remembered, hold their office from 
the despot of Italy, and are sworn to do his bidding and “defend 
his regalities.” His Grenada allocution declares his will, and there- 
fore we cannot wonder that his sworn vassals in this land deter- 
mined to begin a war against the state. Shall it be said that these 
are personal opinions? Where is the Catholic journal that has 
denounced them? Has his ordinary condemned them? No. 

The conclusion, then, is fairly made out. The immediate object 
of papal effort is the control of popular education in the United 
States. Look out, then, and see the net-work of the system all over 
the land. We have already said there was an army trained for this 
purpose. But with that training they have some drawbacks. By 
the ungodly dogma of clerical celibacy. and the celibacy of their 
nuns, they have destroyed in their teachers the paternal sentiment. 
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There have we the advantage, and we enter the conflict as they 
cannot. We contend for our children. The control of childhood, 
the moulding of the youthful mind in this country for the next quar- 
ter of a century, shall decide the ascendency of Protestantism or 


Catholicity. 


We may need some justification for citing ephemeral news- 
papers so freely. We had heard much of the progression of 
Romanism. From trading politicians had we heard repeatedly 
that the Roman Catholic element in our land was one of the 
strongest assurances of republican stability—that American Cath- 
olicity repudiated tyranny and denounced the oppression of con- 
science—that it moved “among the foremost first” in the cause 
of human freedom. We hoped it might be so. For the sake of 
humanity we wished to see it proved. This anxiety directed our 
attention to their newspaper literature, which is usually a more 
reliable exponent of the popular mind than literature of a graver cast. 
We knew, too, that most ‘Catholic journals” were organs of the 
episcopacy. Hence for a “delineation” of American Romanism 
we have looked there. 

In the extracts from the Catholic press contained in this paper, is 
in part the result of that search. We might ask, “ Whose image 
and superscription is this?” Is it that of ONE who said, “ My king- 
dom is not of this world?” 

Some have dreamed of an American Catholicity, separated from 
Rome, repudiating Papal authority, yet in doctrine and form abid- 
ing sufficiently near “the old landmarks” to make it acceptable to 
Catholics from every land. Vain hope! Catholicity must have a 
unity, and that unity must centre in an earthly head. ‘There is to 
be no reformation of the system to be hoped for. Liberal disguises 
may be assumed for a time; but when they may be cast off without 
danger, they will be, and then the Romanism of this country will be 
seen identical with that of Hildebrand or Loyola. 

It becomes the ministers of the Lord Jesus to be ready—fully 
prepared for this contest. They cannot leave it to be settled by 
practical politicians. Roman Catholic votes are valuable; they 
may decide even a presidential election. Consequently, political 
leaders will move cautiously ; they will not destroy the hope of party 
triumph for any abstraction, however high the principles it may 
involve. The true Church of God, led on by ministers divinely 
called, must meet the shock already determined against American 
institutions. 

Our own denomination and ministry have an important part 
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assigned them in this controversy; especially in the mighty, the 
illimitable West have we access to the people such as none others 
have. It is our duty to mould those masses in the mould of truth. 
It is also our duty to “warn them of approaching danger”—to 
speak to them honestly of the treasonable designs, or, to speak more 
mildly, the anti-republican doctrines of Romanism. ‘Therefore 
should we, especially those of us who are yet blessed with youth 
and favoured with privileges our fathers never had, study and under- 
stand what Romanism is." Understanding it clearly, refutation will 
be easy. Our fathers had their warfare. Nobly did they fight their 
battles, and bright was their victory. We have other foes and other 
battles. Antichrist and atheism have made peace, and together 
assail the teachings of the Bible, and endeavour to wrest it from our 
children. We must meet them; the issue we dread not. Ours are 
still the pure forms of Protestantism; ours still the everlasting 
gospel; ours the promise of the perpetual presence of the “ Cap- 
tain of the Lord’s hosts ;” and ours still the “ Holy Ghost sent down 
from heaven.” Evangelical religion lives not by permission from 
the enemies we have named, but in spite of them. It will still live. 
Watered it may be—as by the bidding of Rome it hath been in 
days gone by—by the “blood of the saints,” but still it cannot be 
destroyed. “No weapon formed against it shall prosper.” 

To aid in a preparation for this warfare have we recommended Dr. 
Elliott’s work. It is a complete Thesaurus of the subjects included 
in the controversy. 

We understand that the learned author intends adding a third 
volume on political Romanism, and that until then the work is con- 
sidered by himself as unfinished. A volume on that topic from his 
pen at this time would be most opportune. When that is done, it is 
hoped that a new edition of the first and second volumes will be 
prepared by the venerable author himself, and that copious indexes 
will accompany it. 

Were it not savouring too greatly of presumption, we would offer 
one suggestion. We will offer it any how, for it originated with 
older and wiser ministers. It is the preparation of an abridged 
delineation for popular use. It will perhaps be hard for the doctor 
to put “ Homer in a nutshell;” but still we only echo the sentiments 
of ripe experience when we say that the times upon which we have 
fallen demand such a work. 























The Genuineness of Daniel. 


Art. IV.—THE GENUINENESS OF DANIEL. 


1, Dissertations on the Genuineness of Daniel. By Dr. E. W. Henastrensera, Pro- 
fessor of Theology in the University of Berlin. Edinburgh. 1847. 

2. Neue kritische Untersuchungen uber das Buch Daniel. Von Hetnricn HaAver- 
nick, der Theologie Doctor, u.s.w. Hamburg. 1838, 

3. A Commentary and Defence of Daniel. By Moses Stuart. Boston. 1850. 

4. Das Buch Daniel verdeutscht und ausgelegt. Von C. Von Lencerke. 1838, 

5. A Critical and Historical Introduction to the Canon of the Old Testament. By 
Wm. M. L. De Werte. 


WE purpose in the present article to consider the most important 
objections that have been made to the genuineness of the Book of 
Daniel, and to bring forward the arguments that may be adduced in 
support of it; but before we do this we shall inquire into the eatst- 
ence and age of Daniel. There is not the slightest reason for sup- 
posing Daniel to be a mythical character. If a book is forged in 
the name of a person, it shows that at the time of the forgery not 
only was there no doubt of his existence, but also that he was a man 
of repute. We need not, however, rely wholly on an @ priori argu- 
ment in proof of his existence and reputation, for the prophet Ezekiel, 
who lived during the captivity, makes express mention of him. 
(Chap. xiv, 14, 20, and xxviii, 3.) Now if Daniel did not live dur- 
ing the captivity, the question arises, ‘lo what period can we assign 
his history? The passages cited from Ezekiel speak of him as a 
man of distinction, and show that he was well known to the proph- 
et’s contemporaries. But we have a connected history of the Jews 
from the calling of Abraham to the captivity, and there is nowhere 
mentioned a man of any eminence by the name of Daniel. He 
must, therefore, have lived during the captivity. Besides, it would 
be very improbable that a fabricator of his history would place him 
in the captivity, if it had not been the general voice of tradition 
that he lived at that period. At the time Ezekiel wrote, he enjoyed, 
according to our book, the highest reputation at Babylon. 

We shall now proceed to consider the objections that have been 
made to the book’s having proceeded from Daniel. 


I. Its Position in the Canon. 
It is known to every one in the least degree acquainted with the 
Hebrew Bible, that the arrangement of its books is different from 
that of the English version. We have, first, the Pentateuch; next, 
what are called the earlier prophets, beginning with Joshua and end- 
Fourtn Series, Vou. VI.—35 
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ing with II. Kings, the same as in the English version, with the ex- 
ception of Ruth; after these the later prophets, viz., Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and the twelve minor prophets. The last division, called 
the Hagiographa, comprises all the remaining canonical books, 
twelve in number. In this last division, Daniel is the ninth book, 
standing between Esther and Ezra. 

Now, say the objectors, if the book had been written when the 
later prophets were arranged, it would have been placed along with 
them in the second division of the Sacred Canon, and not in the 
third; and its position, therefore, must be owing to the lateness of 
its composition. 

The first point to be determined in replying to this objection is, 
whether the canonical books were originally arranged as they now 
are. Hengstenberg and Havernick* assume in their reasoning the 
affirmative, and account for the position of Daniel by making a dis- 
tinction between x23, one who held the prophetic office, and nin and 
mes, one who had the prophetic gift without the office. According 
to this view, Daniel, not being in the prophetic office, could not be 
placed with the regular prophets, but in the Hagiographa. Profes- 
sor Stuart, however, denies that any such distinction is made in the 
Bible in the application of these terms to the prophets ; and in this 
he seems to be right, though we are inclined to think there may have 
been a difference between regular prophets and those who were not 
so. His opinion is that the Book of Daniel was not placed among 
the Kethubim, (Hagiographa,) but occupied its proper place among 
the prophets, down to the time of Jerome and the compiling of the 
Talmud. In proof of this position he appeals to the division of 
Law, Prophets, and other books, as made by Sirach, who describes 
the third division as consisting of “éAy povorkov and én Eyypada,— 
i. e., poetry to be sung, and written maxims. This, he observes, 
would exclude Daniel from the third division. This division, in 
Luke xxiv, 44, is called Psalms. But Daniel has nothing to do with 
Psalms. Philo and Josephus’s description of the character of the 
third division by no means suits the hypothesis that Daniel was 
included in it. He, in the next place, runs over the catalogues of 
the councils and fathers, beginning about A. D. 170, with Melito, in 
Eusebius, and ending about A. D. 890; and in all of them he finds 
Daniel placed among the prophets. He also remarks that in the 
Septuagint, Bos’s edition, Daniel stands between Ezekiel and the 
minor prophets. But in Van Ess’s edition, which I have before me, 
Daniel is placed immediately after Ezekiel, and just before the Mac- 
cabees, which close the book. But is it not probable that the early 
® In Kitto’s Cyclopedia. 
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Christians, as they generally used the Septuagint, followed its 
arrangement of the books? And may these not have been arranged 
in the order of their translation, and not in the order of the Hebrew ? 
We may, however, remark that there is no proof that the present 
arrangement of the books of the Canon was originally the same. 
And the probability would seem to be in favour of the hypothesis 
tat Daniel was originally among the prophets. For his degrada- 
tion from that position, various reasons have been assigned, which 
are hardly satisfactory. But it is quite clear that his present posi- 
tion in the canon affords no proof of his having been introduced 
long after the captivity, for the Lamentations of Jeremiah are 
placed in the same division, and the Book of Ezra is placed after 


Daniel. 


II. Greek Words in Daniel. 

It is alleged that there are several Greek words in Daniel, and 
that, therefore, it could not have been written before the time of 
Alexander the Great, or, at furthest, the latter part of the reign of 
Darius Hystaspis, who invaded Greece B. C. 490, when Daniel was 
no longer alive. mvsnp TpdTiwol, panp PdEywa, xD KHOVE, D> 
Knpvaoey, DIAN D Kidapic, RDID CauBiKN, M=IDMID Cvudwria, “HIOD 
Wadrioiov, woe Tétacoc, m2rz vdjuowa. This list is quoted from 
Bertholdt by Hengstenberg; but it must be observed that the Greek 
origin of several of them is no longer advocated by the opponents 
of the genuineness. ‘hey are the names of musical instruments, 
and occur in the third chapter. The first of these words, p‘ansp, 
is, according to Gesenius, of Persian origin. The second, panp, he 
thinks, is probably Persian. In regard to the third and fourth, ms, he 
remarks: “This root is widely diffused in the Indo-European lan- 
guages; e. 2., Sanscrit, krus, to ery out; Zend, khresié, crying out, 
a herald; Persian, the same; German, kreischen; English, cry.” 
It is evident, then, that this word is not of Greek origin. The 
fifth word, ovm-p, the same philologist seems inclined to regard 
as of Greek origin; but Lengerke, an opponent of the genuineness, 
thinks that both the Greek and Chaldee words come from the Per- 
sian word sitareh, which means a six-stringed instrument. Strabo 
regards this word as of foreign origin: xwdpav ’Aoatiy pacowr, 
beating the Asiatic harp. Rosenmiiller remarks in regard to it: 
“he word is rather of a barbarian (7. e., oriental) than of a Greek 
origin.” The sixth, x>t0, Strabo affirms to be of barbarian (7. e¢., 
oriental.) origin; to which origin Gesenius offers no objection. The 
seventh, m2p210, Gesenius regards as the Greek ovudwria. Prof. 
Stuart thinks this quite probable. That the instrument is called 
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mpi in verse ten, Hengstenberg thinks unfavourable to this deriva- 
tion. Hiavernick expresses his conviction that the word is derived 
from the Hebrew p10, (a reed,) and remarks that its formation is not 
more strange than that of ypz and ~iypy.* In Polybius, who flour- 
ished about 150.B. ©., the word ovudwria is used for a musical 
concert, (Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon;) but this meaning 
scarcely suits Daniel, for the word occurs among musical instr®- 
ments. Now a concert is a union of musicians; and this is not to 
be looked for in the description of musical instruments. The 
eighth, sw:op, Gesenius considers as the Greek word wadrjoiov. 
This Hengstenberg thinks doubtful; while Stuart is of opinion that 
the word is of Egyptian origin, from the fact that santir, a form 
very similar to it, is the name of a musical instrument now used by 
the Arabs in Cairo. We do not, however, think that this proves the 
antiquity of the word, as it may have been introduced in modern 
times. The ninth, o-pp, Gesenius derives from the Hebrew tp ; 
and the last one, n=123, he derives from the Hebrew wa. Thus the nine 
or ten words of Greek origin are reduced to two or three, and these 
doubtful. ‘The word dp+ax, in Ezra i, 9, is regarded by some as the 
Greek xdpradog. If this could be established, would it disprove 
the genuineness of Ezra? The word w3>"», in Genesis, Gesenius 
thinks might come from the Greek 7éAAaé. If this derivation be 
correct, will any one contend that Genesis was not composed until 
long after the Babylonian captivity? In Judges vii, 16, the word 
35> occurs, and there is no Hebrew verb in use from which we can 
derive it. But how easy is it to derive it from the Greek Aayurrdc, 
a lamp, the same meaning as the Hebrew word. And will it fol- 
low, then, that the Book of Judges was not written until the time 
of Alexander the Great? Why, then, should the existence of two 
or three Greek words in Daniel be thought to indicate that it was 
written long after the captivity? But it is easy to account for the 
existence at Babylon of musical instruments of Grecian origin; for, 
as far back as the time of Sennacherib, Greeks settled in Asia 
Minor, and from them these musical instruments may have been 
introduced into Babylon. But apart from this fact, before the time 
of Daniel, Babylon had extensive commercial relations, and a peo- 
ple peculiarly fond of music would import musical instruments from 
every source,} just as we introduce the conveniences and fashions 
of Europe. And what is remarkable in Daniel, is the fact that no 


© These two words are derived from S52. 
+ De Wette admits, in his Introduction to the Old Testament, that these instru- 
ments of music may have been brought to Babylon from Greece. 
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other words occur which can be of Greek origin. Musical instru- 
ments could be easily conveyed from one country to another. 
There is no Greek colouring in the book, which we might expect had 
it been written in the time of the Maccabees. 


Ill. The Silence of Jesus Sirach. 

It is asserted by some of the opponents of the genuineness, that 
Jesus Sirach, in giving (chapters xliv-Ix) a list of the great men 
among the Jews, omits the name of Daniel. But the argumentum 
a silentio is in many cases very delusive. If applied to either 
sacred or profane history, it leads to results which no sensible man 
can for a moment admit. If a writer professes to give a catalogue 
of all the men who have distinguished themselves in any particular 
department, then the omission of any distinguished name in that 
department may be considered as a probable proof that, in the 
judgment of the writer, no such character existed. But this is not 
the case here; for Sirach does not profess to give a list of all the 
distinguished men of Israel. He begins in the following manner: 
“ Let us praise distinguished men, even our fathers in their gener- 
ation.” Chap. xliv, ver. 1. Enoch is the first name in his list. Noah, 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, Moses, Joshua, and a few others of the 
early ages, next follow. He altogether omits Jephthah, Gideon, and 
Samson—distinguished men. Of the later eminent Jews, he makes 
no mention of Mordecai, or Ezra; passes over Esther in silence; 
but gives us Zorobabel and Nehemiah. In chap. xlix, ver. 10, he 
mentions the twelve prophets; but Bretschneider has proved this 
passage to be spurious, so that the minor prophets are also omitted. 
There is, then, nothing strange in the omission of Daniel. The 
reason assigned by some for his omission, is the fact that he lived at 
the Babylonian court, and did not labour among the Jewish people. 
Furthermore, several of the men in Sirach’s list never wrote any- 
thing. It is not their books that he is praising, but their deeds. If 
Daniel was a man of any eminence, he could with propriety have 
been placed in the catalogue, though he had left no writings. The 
omission of his name, therefore, on the part of Sirach, proves that 
no such character ever existed, (if it proves anything,) in positive 
contradiction to Ezekiel. Suppose Sirach had praised Daniel with- 
out mentioning his book; this would only have been another testi- 
mony to his existence and character, not a confirmation of the gen- 
uineness of his book, any further than Ezekiel’s testimony already 
confirms it. The omission amounts to little or nothing, and has, 
accordingly, been passed over by some of the opponents of the 
genuineness. 
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IV. Historical Errors. 

It is contended by the opponents of Daniel that it contains his- 
torical errors. If this charge were true, we are not sure that it 
would prove the spuriousness of the book, though it might prove 
that Daniel was not in everything inspired, and did not possess 
accurate information on all the points of history of which he wrote. 
We shall, however, show that the charge is unfounded. “In the 
third year of the reign of Jehoiakim king of Judah came Nebuchad- 
nezzar king of Babylon unto Jerusalem, and besieged it. And the 
Lord gave Jehoiakim king of Judah into his hand,” &c. Dan. i, 1, 2. 
“The word that came to Jeremiah concerning all the people of 
Judah in the fourth year of Jehoiakim—that was the first year of 
Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon.” Jeremiah xxv,1. According to 
this latter passage the first year of Nebuchadnezzar corresponds, in 
part at least, with the fourth year of Jehoiakim; and yet in the 
third year of Jehoiakim he is called king, evidently before he had 
mounted the throne. Hengstenberg, Havernick, and Stuart pursue 
nearly the same method in removing the discrepancy; and as it 
seems to us quite satisfactory, we shall adopt it. Berosus, the Chal- 
dean historian, (quoted by Josephus, lib. x, cap. ii,) states that when 
Nebuchadnezzar’s father, Nebuchodonosor, [Nabopollassar,] heard 
that the governor whom he had set over Egypt and the places about 
Ceelosyria and Pheenicia had revolted from him, he committed to 
his son Nebuchadnezzar some parts of his army, and sent them 
against him. Nebuchadnezzar gave him battle, defeated him, and 
reduced the country from under his subjection, and made it a branch 
of his own kingdom. About this time Nebuchadnezzar heard that 
his father was dead, and having settled the affairs of Egypt and the 
other countries, as also those that concerned the captive Jews and 
Phoenicians, and those of the Egyptian nations, and having com- 
mitted the conveyance of them to Babylon to certain of his friends, 
he went himself hastily with a few others over the desert to Babylon. 
So he took upon him the management of public affairs, and of the 
kingdom which had been kept for him by one that was principal of 
the Chaldeans; and he received the entire dominions of his father, 
and appointed that when the captives came they should be placed as 
colonies in the most proper places of Babylonia.* The beginning 
of this expedition must have been in the end of the third year of 
Jehoiakim, (the same as Dan. i, 1.) In Jeremiah xlvi, 2, it is stated 
that Nebuchadnezzar, in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, smote the 
army of Pharaoh-Necho, king of Egypt, which was by the river 


© This is the substance of the passage. Some words not relevant to our pur- 
pose we have omitted. 
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Euphrates, in Carchemish. Some months, we may suppose, were 
necessary from the time of the setting out of the expedition until the 
capture of the city. Now, since Jehoiakim had been set on the 
throne by the king of Egypt, thefe is nothing improbable in the sup- 
position that before besieging Carchemish he besieged Jerusalem, 
and carried away captives in the third year of Jehoiakim. But even 
if Jerusalem was not taken until after the defeat of the Egyptians 
at Carchemish, the discrepancy might be reconciled on the hypoth- 
esis that the first year of Nebuchadnezzar did not begin at the 
same time that the third of Jehoiakim did, but several months after. 
In this way the first year of Nebuchadnezzar would correspond to the 
third and fourth of Jehoiakim. That Nebuchadnezzar is called king 
in the lifetime of his father is not strange. He may have been a 
co-regent with his father; but even if he was not, it was quite 
natural that the appellation should be given to him. As far as the 
Jews were concerned, he was an absolute sovereign. We ourselves 
could speak of General Washington’s accompanying Braddock in 
his Indian expedition, though, in fact, he had not then attained the 
rank of general. In the same manner we might speak of President 
Pierce’s campaign in Mexico. Upon the whole, this objection turns 
out to be an argument in favour of Daniel. Had the author been a 
mere fabricator, what could have induced him to place the siege in 
the third year of Jehoiakim in apparent contradiction to Jeremiah? 
A forger would have either been silent respecting dates, or would 
have followed the very words of the sacred history. 

Lengerke says, “'The book introduces a Cyaxares II. (Darius 
the Mede) who never existed ;” on which Havernick remarks, “To 
this bold hypothesis but few have been able to rise—it would be the 
most glaring historical error, and, indeed, the most recent scholars 
here abandon our critic.” In reference to this Darius, Josephus 
says, “ He was the son of Astyages, and had another name among 
the Greeks.”—Antiq., lib. x, cap. ii, see. 4. On which Gesenius 
remarks: “This was apparently Cyaxares II., the son and suc- 
cessor of Astyages, and uncle of Cyrus, who held the empire of 
Media between Astyages and Cyrus, yet so that Cyrus was his col- 
league and viceroy; on which account he alone is mentioned by 
Herodotus.”—Heb. Lex. Herodotus, Ctesias, Diodorus Siculus, 
Strabo, and Polyzenus, know nothing of a king between Astyages 
and Cyrus. But if the Book of Daniel be genuine, (and in discuss- 
ing this subject no one has a right to assume the contrary,) his tes- 
timony is worth more than all these historians put together; and that 
he possessed accurate knowledge of Babylonian affairs we shall 
show in another place. ‘The testimony of one credible eye-witness 
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weighs more than that of a dozen men who write from rumour. 
Daniel was upon the spot; those historians were remote. There is, 
however, a passage in Eusebius’s Preparatio Evangelica, from 
Abydenus, which Hengstenberg quotes in proof of the existence of 
the Darius in Daniel. After it has been mentioned that Cyrus 
made the last king of Babylon a present of the province of Carmania 
after his imprisonment, we have these words: Darius rex de regione 
depulit aliquantulum. There is also a passage in Aischylus, where 
a ruler between Astyages and Cyrus is spoken of. (Persse, 765-8.) 
The same kings often bore different names, which makes the great 
difficulty in identifying them. What Daniel says in reference to 
the division of lands by Darius, corresponds to what Xenophon 
relates, so that the only point of difference is in the name of the 
ruler. But if no such king as Darius the Mede ever existed, can 
we believe that the author of the Book of Daniel, supposing it to 
have been forged in the Maccabean times, would have introduced 
him? Is it characteristic of writers of history, or even of novelists, 
to introduce historical men who, in the judgment of mankind, never 
existed? What would we think of an historian, or of a novelist, 
indeed, who should introduce a king of England between James II. 
and William Prince of Orange? ‘The fame of Cyrus completely 
eclipsed that of his predecessor Darius; it spread all over the East 
and West. In the Apocryphal addition to Daniel, written probably 
about the times of the Maccabees, we have this statement: “ King 
Astyages was gathered to his fathers, and Cyrus the Persian received 
his kingdom.” Had Daniel been written at that age, it would prob- 
ably have contained a similar statement. 

In Dan. v, 11, 13, 18, Nebuchadnezzar is called the father of Bel- 
shazzar, which some think an incorrect statement, as he was several 
degrees removed from him. But the Hebrew >»: father, has a very 
extensive meaning.* In 1 Kings xv, 11, David, who was removed 
from Asa four degrees, is called his father. The last king of the 
Babylonians is called by Herodotus, Labynetus ; by Berosus, Nabon- 
nedus. In this there is nothing which should surprise us, as the 
Eastern kings bore a variety of names. Xenophon agrees with 
Daniel as to the fate of Belshazzar.; (Cyrop. vii, 5, 30.) In viii, 2, 
Daniel states that he was in Shushan in the palace, in the province 


© See Gesenius, sub voce. 

+ Havernick supposes that Belshazzar was not the last king of the Babylonians, 
but that he was identical with Evil-Merodach, the son of Nebuchadnezzar. This 
opinion, we think, untenable, for immediately after his death it is said: “ And 
Darius the Median took the kingdom.” Dan. v,31. Here is no room for the inter- 
position of a king. 
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of Elam, and saw avision. Now it has been alleged that it was not 
until after Cyrus that the kings took up their winter residence 
there. This, however, cannot be proved. Jeremiah (xlix, 34) pre- 
dicts the destruction of Elam. And in Ezekiel (xxxii, 24) we find 
this people named among others that were destroyed by the king 
of Babylon. In the time of Belshazzar it may haye been incor- 
porated into the Assyrian empire, and the king may then have had 
his winter residence there. Yet there is no necessity for supposing 
that Daniel was really at Shushan. He says: “It came to pass 
when I saw that I was at Shushan;” that is, in his vision he seemed 
to be there. The reason for placing the vision in Shushan was the 
circumstance that this was to be the future metropolis of Persia, the 
destruction of which was predicted in the vision. In like manner 
Ezekiel is represented (viii, 3; xl, 2) as carried to Jerusalem in the 
visions of God, where no bodily presence is intended. 

Lengerke thinks there is a contradiction between Daniel ii, 1, and 
i, 5,18. In the first of these passages it is stated that Nebuchad- 
nezzar dreamed dreams in the second year of his reign, which Dan- 
iel interpreted; and it is said in the last of these passages that 
Daniel and his three friends, having been nourished for three years, 
were brought in before the king. Now Nebuchadnezzar is called 
king when he is spoken of as bringing away Daniel from Jerusalem ; 
and three years for nourishing him previous to his standing before 
the king, would make it at least in the third or fourth year of his 
reign. But all difficulty vanishes by bearing in mind that he is 
called king in chap. i, ver. 1, by anticipation, while he was general 
in his father’s lifetime, (as we have before rendered probable,) and 
that the second year of his reign has reference to his accession to his 
father’s government. 

The account in the third chapter of Nebuchadnezzar’s setting up 
a golden image, and commanding everybody to worship it, has been 
severely criticised by some of our opponents. ‘The image which he 
set up is stated to be sixty cubits (about ninety feet) in height, and 
its breadth six cubits, (nine feet.) ‘These proportions, on the suppo- 
sition that it was a human figure, have been pronounced monstrous. 
It should have been about fifteen feet in breadth. But Prof. Stuart 
remarks that it is not stated at what part of the image the breadth 
was taken. We would, however, suppose at that part which gave 
the average breadth. ‘here is no reason for supposing the figure to 
have been symmetrical. The Babylonian figures were characterized 
by rudeness and monstrosity. Hengstenberg supposes that nx may 
mean an obelisk, and then all difficulty vanishes. Columns in hon- 
our of the gods were very common among the ancients. Some have 
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thought that the ninety feet in height included the pedestal; in that 
case it may have been a symmetrical human figure. ‘That the statue 
was of solid gold, which some objectors suppose, there is not the 
least probability. It was probably hollow, or made of wood or 
some other substance, and covered with gold. Wooden altars 
covered with gold are called by Moses golden. Compare Exodus 
xxxvii, 25, with xxxix, 38, &c. The conduct, too, of Nebuchadnez- 
zar in compelling the Hebrew children to worship the image, is 
thought to be inconsistent with the toleration which at that time was 
allowed all religions. But it is obvious that the objectors do not 
understand the matter. The king was willing to allow the Jews the 
privilege of worshipping their God, but at the same time he expect- 
ed of them an acknowledgment of his own. It was the exclusive- 
ness of their religion that excited his hatred. Judaism admitted of 
no compromise. Other religions, without any sacrifice of their 
principles, could acknowledge the claims of other gods. It was the 
same spirit of exclusiveness that brought upon Christianity so much 
persecution in its early history. 

The truth of the account of Nebuchadnezzar’s madness has been 
called in question by some critics. Their objection to it is not so 
much the improbability of the thing in itself, as the silence of ancient 
history respecting it. But this silence can be easily explained. 
None of the other books of the Old Testament make any mention 
of the latter part of the life of Nebuchadnezzar. The historical 
books (with the exception of three —Esther, Ezra, and Nehemiah) 
extend only to the captivity; and the three which make the excep- 
tion treat only of the Persian dominion. There was no occasion, 
therefore, for these writers to refer to this incident in the king’s life. 
The oldest of the Greek historians, Herodotus, does not give us the 
history of Nebuchadnezzar at all. Among the Chaldean historians, 
as Hengstenberg remarks, there remain only Abydenus and Berosus 
from whom we may expect any information about this occurrence; 
and Berosus says that the king, falling sick, (¢uteo@v ei¢ dppworiay,) 
died. Hengstenberg, Hivernick, and Stuart are of opinion that in 
this passage there is an allusion to the king’s madness. Of Neri- 
glossar and Nabonned, who are not represented as dying natural 
deaths, falling sick is not mentioned. There is a passage in Abyde- 
nus in which Nebuchadnezzar is represented as ascending to the 
roof of his palace, where he becomes inspired by some god, and de- 
livers a prediction in reference to the future government of the 
country; and, from the language he uses, he seems to refer to his 
own madness and wanderings. In the judgment of the ancients, 
there was a close connexion between madness and a prophetic spirit. 
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But it must be observed, in reference to the Chaldean historians, that 
they had a national propensity to embellishment. It is not likely, 
therefore, that they would relate anything that would in the least 
degree detract from the greatness of their kings. In the account of 
the king’s madness and roaming at large, there is nothing improba- 
ble. ‘There are several instances of the sort recorded in history. 
In the description of the king’s madness, strong expressions are 
used, in accordance with the custom of the Orientals; but there is 
nothing to warrant us in believing that he was metamorphosed into 
a brute. Hengstenberg is of opinion that he was kept chained. 

The decree of Darius that no man should ask a petition of any 
god or man, except of the king, for thirty days, (Dan. vi, 7, 12,) is 
considered by some as very improbable, since it would be a suspen- 
sion of religious duties for the time. It has, nevertheless, been 
shown that “the kings of the Medes and Persians were worshipped 
as representations and .incarnations of Ormuzd;” and Heeren re- 
marks: “ The person of the king in Asiatic kingdoms is the centre 
about which everything moves. He is regarded not merely as ruler, 
but rather as proprietor of land and people.” Plutarch relates 
that it was a custom among the Persians “to honour the king, and 
to worship the image of God, the preserver of all things.” Curtius 
also says, “The Persians worship their kings among the gods.” 
That the Assyrians really regarded their kings as incarnations of 
their divinity, Ormuzd, is proved from the monuments of Nineveh, 
discovered by Layard. 

The prophecies of the Book of Daniel, say its impugners, are 
remarkably definite respecting events until the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, after which they are quite obscure; and they contend 
that this is a proof that the book was composed in the age of that 
king. 
In reference to the first part of this objection, we may remark 
that Daniel’s prophecies are not more definite than some of those of 
the other prophets. Jeremiah (chap. xxv, 11, 12, and xxix, 10,) pre- 
dicted that the Babylonian captivity should last seventy years. 
What more definite than this? Also in reference to the destruction 
of Babylon he is very definite, describing the manner of the cap- 
ture of the city, by the drying up of the Euphrates while her men 
were drunk. (Chap. ], 38, and li, 32, 36, 37, 39.) Isaiah, too, is 
very definite respecting Babylon, (chap. xiii, 19-22;) and (chap. 
xvi, 14) he predicts the destruction of Moab in the most precise 
language: “ Within three years, as the years of a hireling,” &c. ; 
the addition, “as the years of a hireling,” is to show that it shall 
neither be more nor less. And he foretells our Saviour’s history 
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with the greatest accuracy. (Chap. lii, 13-15, and chap. liii.) More 
examples are useless. In reference to the second part of the objec- 
tion, that after the time of Antiochus Epiphanes the prophecies are 
obscure, we remark that this is not altogether true, for Daniel pre- 
dicts the establishment of the Messiah’s kingdom during the exist- 
ence of the fourth kingdom—the Roman; (chap. ii, 44;) that in the 
course of seventy weeks (weeks of years, 2. ¢., four hundred and 
ninety) the Messiah should be cut off, sacrifice and oblation should 
cease, everlasting righteousness brought in, &c. (Chap. ix.) But 
suppose the objection were true, that they are obscure, it would not 
follow that those which are clear were written after the events. 
But few of Jeremiah’s prophecies go far beyond the captivity. The 
prophecies of Isaiah are very definite respecting Christ; less defi- 
nite after him. Were they written after Christ? It sometimes has 
happened, as has been observed by Hengstenberg, that God granted 
the prophets only a definite knowledge of the times immediately 
subsequent to their age. Furthermore, the accuracy of the fulfil- 
ment of Daniel’s prophecies in reference to events that happened 
previous to Antiochus Epiphanes, is principally owing to the fact 
that Porphyry, in the third century, collected the historical materi- 
als which prove their fulfilment. But this has not been done in the 
case of any of the other ancient prophets. 

We may remark, in general, upon the objections to the genuineness 
of Daniel, that an acute mind may frame objections to the best 
authenticated books. Objections, indeed, may be made to the most 
firmly established facts. It would be a difficult matter for the most 
acute logician to answer Archbishop Whately’s Historical Doubts 
relative to Napoleon. But if it can be shown that all the objections 
to the genuineness of the book are unfounded, there is, in that case, 
a strong presumption in favour of its genuineness; for the forgery 
of such a book, conducted so skilfully, amid so many difficulties, 
would be almost, if not altogether, impossible: even if we were un- 
able to answer all the objections, yet, if the arguments in favour of 
the genuineness were very strong, we should receive it. We shall 
now proceed to notice the arguments in favour of the genuineness 
of Daniel. 


I. Its Admission into the Canon. 
It is an unquestioned fact that the Book of Daniel has been 
received by the Jews as a part of Holy Scripture, ever since the 
time of Christ. Of this we have historical proof. According to 
Josephus, the Canon of Scripture was closed in the reign of Ar- 
taxerxes. He says: “From the death of Moses till the reign of 
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Artaxerxes, King of Persia, who reigned after Xerxes, the prophets 
who were after Moses wrote what was done in their time in thirteen 
books. It is true, our history hath been written since Artaxerxes 
very particularly, but hath not been esteemed of the like authority 
with the former by our forefathers, because there hath not been an 
exact succession of prophets since that time.’—Against Apion, 
book i, sec. 8. Now if the Book of Daniel had not been written 
until the time of the Maccabees, (170-150 B. C.,) three or four 
hundred years after Daniel’s age, how could it have found its way 
into the canon? The Book of Tobit, which was probably written 
about the time of the Maccabees, if not before, the Books of Mac- 
cabees, and other writings subsequent to the time of Artaxerxes, 
were never admitted into the canon. The Apocryphal book, enti- 
tled “The Wisdom of Sirach,” is considered a very excellent per- 
formance; and I. Maccabees is an authentic history of Jewish 
affairs in its own age: but, notwithstanding all their merits, they 
were excluded from the canon. What was it, then, that gave Dan- 
iel its position in the canon? If the book be not genuine, the Jews 
must have been deceived in the matter. ‘They must have supposed 
that it was really written about the time of the captivity. But it 
was impossible for them to think this; for, subsequently to the cap- 
tivity, before the time of the Maccabees, the Holy Scriptures were 
diligently studied. “The age of the Maccabees,” says Hiivernick, 
“was one in which Scripture-learning already flourished.” Not 
only does I. Maccabees mention the Scribes, (ovvaywy?) yeaupa- 
téwy, vii, 12,) but also the Book of Sirach praises the wisdom of 
the Scribe, (codia ypayparéwe, xxxvili, 24.) How could these men 
be deceived respecting Daniel? Furthermore, if the book was not 
written by Daniel, they knew that it was a forgery; so that whatever 
otherwise might have been its claims, this consideration would have 
caused its rejection. 


Il. The Statement of the Author. 

The author expressly speaks of himself as Daniel: “As for me 
Daniel,” &c., (chap. vii, 28;) “A vision appeared unto me, even 
unto me, Daniel,” (viii, 1;) “1 Daniel fainted,” &c., (viii, 27;) “I 
Daniel understood by books,” (ix, 2.) But it must be observed that 
Daniel, in the first six chapters, speaks of himself in the third per- 
son: “ Now among these were Daniel,” &c., (i, 6;) “Then Daniel 
answered,” &c., (ii, 14.) From this difference between the first and 
second parts of the book in the use of the persons, some have con- 
cluded that the book is the work of different authors ; but this pecu- 
liarity is a proof of the genuineness of the book. The third person 
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is used in the first part because it is historical.* [t was necessary 
for the author to consider himself as one of the actors in the scene, 
and to keep his subjectivity out of sight. In the last six chapters 
he speaks in the first person, because it is not historical. The vis- 
ions are made to him alone. Here individuality and subjectivity 
are very prominent, and the use of the first person is peculiarly 
appropriate. The seventh chapter, in which Chaldee is used, has 
the first person; and so have the remaining chapters, which are 
Hebrew. How improbable it would be that the author of the second 
part should finish the Chaldee chapters of the first part with Chal- 
dee, and then begin the eighth chapter with Hebrew. It is evident, 
from the whole style and phraseology of both portions, that they 
proceeded from one author. The wnity of authorship has been so 
clearly established by Gesenius, De Wette, Bleek, and Kirms, that 
it is unnecessary for us to dwell longer on this point. Now either 
Daniel wrote the book, or it is a palpable forgery. There is no 
middle ground. But the hypothesis of forgery does not well suit 
the character of the book. The author appears to be a man of 
piety, and his object is evidently to exalt and glorify the God of 
Israel. Are piety and falsehood congenial principles? Was the 
forgery of such books common among the Jews at that time?+ IEf 
the book be not genuine, then the name of the author would be 
most likely taken from Ezekiel. Now in that book the name is 
bay, while in the Book of Daniel it is in every instance written 
with the yod (»,) tytz3. If the forger borrowed the name, what 
could have induced him to change the orthography ? 


Ill. The Testimony of Josephus. 

In reference to one’s being anxious respecting the knowledge of 
the future, Josephus says: “Let him be diligent in reading the 
Book of Daniel, which he will find among the sacred writings.” — 
Antiq., lib. x, cap. x, sec. 4. And further, respecting his writings: 
“From them we believe Daniel conversed with God; for he did not 


© For the same reason Moses in the Pentateuch speaks of himself in the third 
person. 

7 The Book of Tobit is not to be regarded as a forgery, since it is uncertain 
in what form it originally appeared. It appears to have been originally written 
in Hebrew or Aramaic. In the first two chapters, and in a part of the third, 
Tobit speaks in the first person; in the remaining part, in the third person. We 
cannot discover the least reason for this difference. Probably Tobit wrote the 
first two chapters and a half, and the rest was written or modified by a later 
hand. It is remarkable that the story of the woman who had seven husbands, 
who were killed by the evil spirit Asmodeus, begins with the use of the third 
person. 
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only prophesy of the future, as did the other prophets, but he also 
determined the time of their accomplishment.” Again, in reference 
to certain calamities, he says: “Our nation suffered these things 
under Antiochus Epiphanes, according to Daniel’s vision, and what 
he wrote many years before they came to pass. In the very same 
manner Daniel also wrote concerning the Roman government, and 
that our country should be made desolate by them. All these 
things did this man leave in writing, as God had showed them to 
him; insomuch that such as read his prophecies, and see how they 
have been fulfilled, would wonder at the honour wherewith God 
honoured Daniel; and may thence discover how the Epicureans are 
in error who cast providence out of human life,” &c.—Antiq., lib. x, 
cap. xi, sec. 7. What sharp-sighted critics we have at this day, 
who can see what Josephus, with all the learning of antiquity before 
him, could not see—that the predictions upon which he relied to 
prove a providence were all written after the events! But we 
are not yet done with Josephus’s testimony. In his Antiquities 
(lib. xi, cap. viii, sec. 5) he states that Alexander the Great, while on his 
eastern expedition, visited Jerusalem, and offered sacrifice to God; 
and that the Book of Daniel was showed him, in which Daniel 
declared that one of the Greeks should destroy the empire of the 
Persians. ‘hat Alexander really entered Palestine is confirmed by 
Pliny, (Nat. Hist.;) and Arrian says that Judea surrendered to 
Alexander; and no force is spoken of as compelling them to do it. 
So that there is no reason to doubt the fact. Even if the incident 
never occurred, it shows that it was the voice of tradition or Jewish 
history (perhaps both) that it did occur, which is sufficient to show 
that the book was believed to exist at the time, and that it was not 
kept secret.*. 


IV. The Language of the Book. 

The language of the Book of Daniel precisely suits his age and 
position. About two-fifths of the book are Hebrew; the remaining 
three-fifths are Chaldee. Its Hebrew is as pure as that of almost 
any book of the captivity. No one familiar with the Hebrew of the 
other books, if he have any candour, will deny this. It is not a blend- 
ing of the two languages. The first chapter and the first three 
verses of the second are Hebrew. The Chaldee begins at the fourth 
verse, where the Chaldeans are represented as speaking in Aramaic, 
(Chaldee,) and ends with the seventh chapter. ‘The remaining five 

° The sealing up of the prophecies simply refers to their being dark and mys- 
terious, and for a long while but little understood. The shutting up of the proph- 
ecies nowhere refers to keeping them concealed. 
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chapters are Hebrew. Now, if the book had been written at the 
time of the Maccabees, would its Hebrew have been so pure? Is it 
probable that the language was written in its purity at that late age, 
four hundred years after the captivity? Some, it is true, have 
thought that the Hebrew language continued in use for a long time 
after the captivity. In Nehemiah (ch. viii, ver. 8) it is stated that 
“they read in the book in the law of God distinctly, and gave the 
sense, and caused them to understand the reading.” From this 
passage Dr. Hengstenberg concludes that the people, while in cap- 
tivity, lost the knowledge of the Hebrew, which made it necessary 
for Ezra to translate it for them into Chaldee. Gesenius, on the 
contrary, does not understand it of translating, but simply of explain- 
ing the law. Our own opinion is, that the passage does not necessarily 
mean a translation, though it may have that sense, and that the de- 
clension of the Hebrew language must be determined from other 
sources. The existence of targums (translations) in Chaldee, one 
of which, at least, was written about sixty years before Christ, 
proves that the Hebrew language had gone out of use before that 
period. There seems to be good proof that for at least a century 
before Christ, the Chaldee superseded the Hebrew. Now, there is 
strong reason to suppose that the Hebrew grew into disuse shortly 
after the captivity; for it was during that period that the Israelites 
came in contact with those who used the Chaldee tongue; and we all 
know the influence exerted by the language of the conquerors over 
the conquered. If the Hebrew could have maintained its ground 
against the Chaldee during the captivity and immediately afterward, 
why should it have declined at all previous to the time of Christ? 
If it declined gradually from the captivity to the time of Christ, 
then it must have been quite different at the time of the Maccabees 
from what it was soon after the captivity. The language of Daniel is 
inexplicable on the supposition that it was written in the Maccabean 
age. Supposing that Daniel wrete the book, all is easy. His position, 
being among both Hebrews and Chaldeans, made him familiar with 
both tongues. He could use either at pleasure. Lengerke evidently 
feels the difficulty of reconciling the language of the book with the 
hypothesis of its late origin. At one time he says that the Hebrew 
language was written in its purity in the Maccabean age; at another, 
that the Hebrew garment was burdensome to its author, who threw 
it off at the first opportunity. On the latter remark Hivernick 
observes that it is, then, strange that he should have put it on again 
with the beginning of the eighth chapter, and continued with it to the 
end of the book. 

There is, in several respects, considerable similarity between 
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Daniel and Ezra, who also lived at the time of the captivity. Daniel, 
as we have already stated, is partly in Hebrew and partly in Chaldee. 
So is Ezra. The phrase pyp prt to publish a decree, is common 
to Daniel and Ezra. py», to counsel, occurs in both books. ‘The 
peculiar future form x75, ‘from xin, is also found in both; likewise 
the Chaldee form 475, they: and hyn, to see. The forms =37; in Ezra, 
and “573, in Daniel, meaning a dunghill, are very similar. Also be- 
tween Daniel and Ezekiel there are several points of resemblance: 
21n, in the sense of to make guilty, is found only in Dan. i, 10, and 
Ezek. xvili, 7. 53p, smooth—Dan. x, 6; Ezek. i, 7. o-720 wa25,— 
Dan. xii, 6, 7; Ezek. ix, 11,&c. It has, indeed, been contended by 
Lengerke that the author of Daniel imitated Ezekiel. Of this, how- 
ever, we have no proof. ‘The words seem to have been peculiar to 
the age of the captivity. But it cannot be argued that he imitated 
Ezra, for several of their forms are different. here is, indeed, 
resemblance enough to indicate the same age; dissimilarity enough 
to show the independence of the writers. It cannot be denied that 
the Chaldee of Daniel agrees remarkably well with that of Ezra; 
but between Daniel and the Targums* (Chaldee translations) there 
are marked differences. 3, this, in Daniel, is written in the Targums 
with the demonstrative m x3m x7n- 072, in Daniel as well as in Ezra, 
has the meaning but, yet, nevertheless ; in the Targums truly. -72 in 
Daniel is written in other Chaldee writings and in Rabbinic S30, 
wx, lo, behold, in Daniel, is not found in other Chaldaic books, 
but another form is used for it. 3, in Daniel, is x20 in Targg. wa, 
a vase, in Targg. is py, Not only in the use of words is there a 
difference between Daniel and the Targums, but also in the gram- 
matical forms. In reference to the Chaldee of Daniel and Ezra, 
Winer remarks, (Chaldee Grammar, p. 10, Prof. Hackett’s Trans. :) 
“ Various peculiarities of the Hebrew occur intermixed with it; as, 
e. g., the article m the plural ending p* the conjugations Hiphel and 
Hophal, and the writing of = instead of x’ Again (p. 85) he ob- 
serves: ‘The dual forms in use [in Chaldee] are borrowed from the 
Hebrew, and found only in the Biblical Chaldee, (Dan. ii, 4; vii, 4, 7 ;) 
on the contrary, in the Targums objects which exist in pairs are 
expressed by the plural.” ‘That celebrated critic, J. D. Michaélis, 
remarks in his Chaldee Grammar (p. 25) in reference to some 
examples of the imitation of the Hebrew found in the Biblical 
Chaldee: “ From these and similar Hebraisms of Daniel and Ezra, 
which are peculiar to these books, you will perceive that both books 
° The Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan were probably written about sixty 
years before Christ. 
Fourtu Sertks, Vou. VI.—36 
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were written at that time when the Chaldee language was still new 
to the Hebrews, who blended with it their own vernacular forms; 
and that they were not fabricated at a later period. For in the 
Targums, even the oldest, you will most generally seek in vain for 
those Hebraisms which are everywhere to be met with in Daniel 
and Ezra.”* ‘The time, then, of their composition, could only be 
that of the captivity, or the age immediately succeeding it. If we 
suppose Daniel to have been written in the Maccabean age, how is it 
that the Chaldee does not differ from that of Ezra, written three 
hundred years before, while it differs so remarkably from that of the 
Targums written only a hundred years later, or at most a hundred 
and fifty years? The reader will bear in mind the two points of our 
argument. 1. The purity of the Hebrew of Daniel, which could not 
belong to an age long posterior to the captivity; and, 2. The corre- 
spondence of the Chaldee portion with the Chaldee of Ezra, and its 
imitation of Hebrew, which indicate its proximity to the age of 
the captivity. 


V. The Author's Exact Historical Knowledge. 

If the Book of Daniel was composed in the Maccabean age, 
we may expect to find in it numerous historical errors. On the 
contrary, however, we find an exact knowledge of history—an ac- 
quaintance with Persian customs and manners, which shows the 
proximity of the author to the events he relates. In Dan. v, 144, 
is an account of Belshazzar’s feast, which well corresponds with 
what we know of his character and of the customs of Babylonian 
feasts. “Belshazzar, while he tasted the wine, (Chaldee, in the 
flavour of wine,) commanded to bring the golden and silver vessels— 
taken out of the temple at Jerusalem—that the king and his princes, his 
wives and his concubines, might drink therein.” The account given 
by Xenophon in his Cyropeedia of the last king of Babylon, agrees well 
with the character here attributed to him. In Herodotus (book v, 18) 
we have the following statement in reference to Persian custom, 
quite different from that of the Greeks: “Itis a custom with us Per- 
sians, whenever we make a great feast, to bring in our concubines and 
our wives to sit beside us.” In Dan. vi, 18, it is stated that after 
Darius (who corresponds to the Cyaxares of Xenophon) had sealed 
the stone of the den of lions that contained Daniel, he went to his 





© Ex his, similibusque Danielis et Ezra Hebraismis, qui his libris peculiares 
sunt, intelliges, utrumque librum eo tempore scriptum fuisse, quo recens adhuc 
vernacula sua admiscentibus Hebreis lingua Chaldaica non seriore tempore 
confictum. In Thargumim, enim, antiquissimis etiam, plerumque frustra hos 
Hebraismos quesieris, in Danieli et Ezra ubique obvios. 
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palace, and passed the night fasting; nor did he let his concubines 
come before him. (English version erroneously renders, instruments 
of music.) According to Xenophon, (Cyrop. iv, v, 8, 25, 52,) he was 
much addicted to women. In our book he manifests considerable 
weakness in yielding to his courtiers, and in his fruitless efforts to 
save Daniel. ‘This well suits Xenophon’s description of him. 
When he took the kingdom of Babylon, he was, according to chap. 
v, 31, threescore and two years old. This was very probable. In 
Dan. v, 31, Belshazzar is represented as slain on the very night of 
the feasting. In this there is nothing improbable, for the Babylonians 
were a luxurious people; and Herodotus states that they laid up 
provisions for very many years, and took no account of the siege. 
(Lib. i, 191.) This statement of Herodotus is confirmed by Xeno- 
phon. (Cyrop. vii, 5.) In chap. vi, 8, 12, 15, mention is made of the 
law of the Medes and Persians; but in the Book of Esther, writ- 
ten at a later period, and in reference to later events, Persians 
stand first—Persians and Medes. Now, this is a remarkable 
instance of historical accuracy, which we could not expect from a 
writer of the Maccabean age: for Darius was the son of Astyages 
King of Media, and, consequently, in his time the Medes, his own 
people, would stand first; but Cyrus was a Persian, and in his time, 
and subsequently, it was natural for the Persians to stand first. 
The allusion made to the unchangeableness of the laws of the Medes 
and Persians is corroborated by Esther, i, 19. In chap. vi, 1, it is 
stated: “It pleased Darius to set over the whole kingdom one hun- 
dred and twenty princes,” [satraps.] Xenophon remarks of Cyrus 
that he sent satraps to the conquered countries, (Cyrop. viii, 6, 1;) 
and there is no intimation that this was a new institution. It is to 
no purpose that Lengerke objects that the office of satrap was not 
known before the time of Cyrus. In Ezekiel xxvi, 7, God calls 
Nebuchadnezzar king of kings: this, as Havernick remarks, shows 
that the Babylonian king had rulers under him. And Heeren 
receives, without any suspicion, the statement in Daniel. Nor was 
the number in Daniel taken from the Old Testament, for in Esther 
the number of satraps is one hundred and twenty-seven. 

The account of the Magi could only have been written by one 
most intimately acquainted with Persian affairs, as Daniel was. 
Indefiniteness in regard to the classes, sects, and customs of a coun- 
try is ever characteristic of those who write at a remote distance, 
either in time or space, from the objects of their description. Of 
the Magi caste, Daniel gives us, in chap. ii, ver. 2, four classes: 
pvav yn, sacred Scribes; n-ptix, Magicians ; 2-pwiz, Sorcerers; 
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p-tiz, Chaldeans. * In verse twenty-seven we have also y1"2n, 
wise men, 1933, diviners, (astrologers.) Lengerke objects that this 
division of the Magi caste is not confirmed by the writers of antiq- 
uity, who knew of only three classes. According to Hivernick, 
Ctesias and others with him speak only of two classes. There is, 
however, a passage in Strabo which very strongly confirms our 
book: “ Of the Chaldean astronomers there are very many classes ; 
for some are called Orchenoi, Borsippenoi, and a great many 
others,”* &c. Now if the book was forged at a late age and in a 
foreign country, what could have induced the author to describe 
classes of men who had no existence? Why should he have so far 
departed from general tradition? The only reasonable supposition 
is, that the author wrote from his own personal knowledge,—1. e., that 
he was Daniel. No mention is made by Daniel of prostration be- 
fore the king in addressing him; according to Arrian, Cyrus was 
the first king that was honoured in that manner. As the Persians 
regarded their king as an incarnation of Ormuzd, in worshipping 
him there was nothing strange; but before the Persian dominion it 
was not so appropriate. In the Maccabean age, it had been long a 
custom to prostrate one’s self before the king. Could we have expect- 
ed such exact historical knowledge in a writer of that age? In 
Dan. ii, 5; iii, 29, Nebuchadnezzar threatens to make the houses 
of those who disobey him dunghills, (sinks.) Also in Eara vi, 11, in 
the decree that Darius made in favour of the Jews, it is declared, 
whosoeyer shall alter it, let his house be made a dunghill. The houses 
of Babylon were built of wnburnt brick, and when demolished 
and made wet with rain, they became miry sinks. In Dan. iii, 6, 
Nebuchadnezzar declares that those who refuse to worship his gold- 
en image, “shall the same hour be cast into the midst of a burning 
fiery furnace.” In Jeremiah xxix, 22, we have a clear instance of 
the same kind of punishment: “'The Lord make thee like Zedekiah, 
and like Ahab, whom the king of Babylon roasted in the fire.” 
Now the Persians were fire-worshippers, and, of course, never pun- 
ished criminals in this manner; and we accordingly find that, as 
soon as the government of Babylon passes into the hands of the 
Medes and Persians, casting into a den of lions is substituted for it. 
(Dan. vi, 7.) Here is an historical discrimination which, in the high- 
est degree of probability, would not have been found in a writer of 
the Maccabean age, or even in any writer who was not present at 
the transactions he describes. Even the ancient Greek historian, 


® "Eori 3 xal rov Xaddaiwv tév doreovoukav yévyn weiw, Kai yap’Opynvol tivec 
povoyu y yap Up; 
mpocayopevovtat kal Bopoirrnvol Kal GAAot tAeiove. xvi, 1, 6. 
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Herodotus, has fallen into the gross error, which has been ridiculed 
by the critics, of making Cyrus the Great, a Persian fire-worship- 
per, burn Croesus. (Book i, 86.) 

In chap. iv, 30, Nebuchadnezzar says: “Is not this great Baby- 
lon, that I have built for the house of the kingdom by the might of 
my power, and for the honour of my majesty?’ Nebuchadnezzar 
built a new palace of great dimensions and beauty. ‘To this palace 
with its environs he here refers. The ruins of this second Babylon 
have been discovered by Layard.* This is another instance of his- 
torical accuracy. 

But to place the argument in proof of the genuineness of Daniel, 
drawn from its historical accuracy, in a clear light; it is necessary to 
compare it with the writings of the Maccabean age. ‘The absurdi- 
ties of the Book of Tobit are well known to every reader of the 
Apocrypha. No one would for a moment compare it with the Book 
of Daniel. ‘The Books of Maccabees, if we except the first, are of 
little historical value, and full of errors. The first book is of great 
value, and is regarded as the most authentic history of the times of 
which it treats. It is not, however, free from some gross errors. 
Hengstenberg has pointed out a considerable number of them. In 
chap. viii, 7, it is stated that the Romans took Antiochus alive, 
which never happened. In verse eight it is said they took from 
him India, Media, and Lydia; but Antiochus never ruled over 
Media and India. In verse fifteen it is said that the Romans made 
a senate, composed of three hundred and twenty men, who daily 
held deliberations for the commonwealth; and that they intrust 
their government to one man annually; who rules over all the coun- 
try, and all obey him. In this statement are several errors. In 
chap. i, ver. 1, we are told that when Alexander conquered Darius, 
he reigned in his stead, first over Greece. ‘The writer seems to 
suppose that Darius had ruled over Greece. In verse six he relates 
that Alexander, before his death, divided his dominion among those 
who had been brought up with him from his youth. This contra- 
dicts authentic history. In chap. vi, 1, he makes the province Ely- 
mais a city. There are other errors of a similar nature. Now if 
an author in the time of the Maccabees, writing of events that 
occurred and of customs that existed in his own age and in the ages 
immediately preceding, has committed so many errors, what would 
he have done had he attempted to describe Babylonian history and 


® The name of Nebuchadnezzar has been found upon the brick. (Layard’s 
Nineveh, vol. ii, p. 138.) Layard, in his second expedition to Nineveh and Baby- 
lon, says in reference to the bricks of the latter place: “ They record the building 
of the city by Nebuchadnezzar.”—P. 532. 
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customs? In chap.+i, ver. 2, occurs the name Shinar. This name 
of Babylonia is found only in a few places in the Bible, and appears 
to have fallen into disuse in the later periods of Jewish history. 
If written at Babylon, its use was natural enough. According to 
chap. v, 16, Belshazzar offers to reward Daniel with a golden neck- 
chain. This was a Babylonian custom, as it seems from a passage 
in Brissonius. In iii, 1, it is said that Nebuchadnezzar set up his 
image in the plain of Dura. This plain is mentioned nowhere else 
in the Bible. Layard, however, has found a place in the region of 
Babylon called Dura. 


VI. Other Arguments in Proof of the Genuineness. 

The difference between the conduct of Nebuchadnezzar in refer- 
ence to the Hebrew children, and that of Darius in regard to 
Daniel, strikes us as historical truth. When the Hebrew children 
refused to worship the image of the former, he is represented as en- 
raged on account of it, while the latter is grieved because Daniel is 
cast into the lions’ den. This was quite natural, for the three chil- 
dren disobeyed Nebuchadnezzar in a matter of his own appointment ; 
but Darius’s courtiers proposed the decree that bore so hard upon 
Daniel, and he would look upon his disobedience as an offence 
against them rather than against himself. 

There is a striking difference between Daniel and the Apocryphal 
writers in a point which we think worthy of notice; we allude to 
its freedom from prayers in the midst of narratives. The Book 
of Tobit, I. Maccabees, Judith, and indeed aii the Apocryphal writ- 
ings,—we know of no exception,—abound with prayers and ejacu- 
lations. ‘The Book of Esther, in the Hebrew, contains no prayers; 
but there is no want of them in the Greek version. In Daniel, not 
a word of prayer is mentioned as having been uttered by the He- 
brew children. In the Greek version, however, prayers are put into 
their mouths. No prayers are ascribed to Daniel in the lions’ den. 
The custom of giving the prayers which it was supposed the right- 
eous offered, or should have offered, was characteristic of the Mac- 
cabean age. Had Daniel been written in that age, it would most 
probably have abounded with prayers and pious ejaculations.* 

‘The great power ascribed in the Book of Daniel to the Babylonian 
kings agrees remarkably well with what we know of Eastern na- 
tions; but in the Apocryphal addition to Daniel, the Babylonians, 
in reference to Bel and the Dragon, are represented as rising up 
against the king, and threatening him with death, if he did not de- 

@ Daniel’s prayer in the ninth chapter is required by the circumstances con- 
nected with it. Simplicity is characteristic of the Book of Daniel. 
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liver up to them Daniel; and thereupon he accedes to their de- 
mand. 

There is a remarkable correspondence between Herodotus (lib. i, 
195) and Daniel, (iii, 21,) in reference to Babylonian dress. The for- 
mer mentions garments reaching to the feet, (trousers,) a linen 
over-tunic, and a cloak; the latter mentions trousers, a tunic, and 
acloak. (The English version is here defective.) 

The author of the book shows an acquaintance with the religion 
of Zoroaster. He represents Nebuchadnezzar as speaking (chap. iv, 
13, 17, 23) of watchers exercising a superintendence in the affairs 
of the world. In the Bun-De-hesh, a commentary on the Zend- 
Avesta, a passage is quoted from the latter in reference to the watch- 
ers: “ Ormuzd has set four watchers in the four quarters of the 
heavens.” Could we have expected this allusion from a forger in 
Palestine in a later age? In vii, 9, there is an allusion to the mov- 
able thrones of the Babylonians: “ His throne was like the fiery 
flame, and his wheels [or its wheels] as burning fire.” 

The symbolic form of Daniel’s prophecies suits well the place of 
their delivery. In chap. viii, 2, and in x, 4, he represents river 
banks as the scenes of his visions. This was very appropriate for 
a prophet in Babylon, but not for one in Palestine. With the Eu- 
phrates, Tigris, and other streams, either in the vicinity of Babylon 
or not very remote, Daniel was familiar; and we find that the Deity 
usually adapts himself to the conceptions and position of his proph- 
ets in his revelations to them. Nebuchadnezzar’s dream of the 
great image is in exact accordance with Babylonian taste, for they 
were remarkably fond of the grotesque and the rude. The imagery 
of Daniel’s vision in the seventh chapter is nearly the same as that 
found on monuments in the ruins of Nineveh. Daniel speaks of a 
lion that had eagle’s wings, and of a leopard that had four wings. 
Here we are strongly reminded of the winged bull and other figures 
excavated by Layard.* “In his [Daniel's] strains,” remarks Schlos- 
ser, who is no friend to Scripture, “a Chaldean and Babylonian 
style is so conspicuous, that it strongly expresses the character of 
the times in which he lived.” 

The character of Daniel's prophecies suits his position. He was 
engaged in the state affairs of the greatest nation of the age. That 
he would be deeply anxious to know what would be the fate of this 
kingdom and of subsequent ones; what effect they would have upon 
the chosen people, was very probable: and that God would make 
known to him the future—would choose him for the office, which we 
are informed he did—was also probable. Paul, the scholar of Ga- 


® Layard treats Daniel as genuine and authentic. 
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maliel, deeply skilled in Hebrew lore and Rabbinical learning, was 
‘intrusted with the most profound doctrines of the gospel. He was 
the most suitable to write the Epistle to the Hebrews, and he wrote 
it. What a strong proof do Daniel's position and his prophecies 
afford of the genuineness of the book! 

In I. Maccabees* ii, 49-60, it is stated that Mattathias, when 
about to die, exhorted his sons to steadfastness in the law, by refer- 
ring them to many distinguished examples of obedience to God in 
the time of trial in different ages of the world. He names Abra- 
ham, Joseph, Phinehas, Joshua, Caleb, David, and Elijah. Imme- 
diately following these worthies, and placed in the same list, we 
have the following, found in the Book of Daniel: “ Ananias, Aza- 
rias, and Mishael, by believing, were saved from the flame. Daniel 
in his simplicity [innocency] was saved from the mouth of the 
lions.” Now since the other names in this list are selected from 
the written history of the Jews, it is very probable that these last 
are also the names of distinguished Jews occurring in written his- 
tory. If it had been merely a floating tradition, it is very improba- 
ble that it would have been cited. We have, then, good proof that, 
at the time of Mattathias, (say 180 or 190 B. C.,) the history of 
Daniel and his friends was well known to the Jews, and a very 
probable proof of the existence and authority of the book. 

It seems well established that the Sadducees as well as the Phar- 
isees received all the canonical books of the Old Testament; and 
Prof. Stuart remarks that, since the Sadducees arose very early, 
(about 240 B. C.,) and carried on fierce controversies with the 
Pharisees in regard to the obligation of the oral law,—the former 
rejecting it while the latter received it,—it was impossible for the 
Book of Daniel, if forged, to have been received during the Macca- 
bean period: and to this remark we would add that, as the book 
contains (chap. xii) the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, 
which the Sadducees denied, it could never have been received by 
them, if written in the Maccabean age. 

Between the years 280 and 140 B. C. the canonical books of the Old 
Testament were translated into Greek. In this translation Daniel 
was included. It seems very probable that this version of Daniel 
was used by the writer of I. Maccabees. Especially does GdéAvypa 
tie tonuwoewc, abomination of desolation, (i, 54,) appear to be 
taken from it. Dan. ix, 27. This also renders very probable the 
existence of the book before the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

The miracles in our book are worthy of God. They were not 
performed on trivial occasions ;—quite different from the miracles of 

° T, Maccabees was probably written about 135 B. C. 
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the Book of Tobit, the scaring of devils out of men by smoking a 
fish’s liver, &c. ;—totally different from those which disgrace the 
Jewish, Mohammedan, and Roman Catholic legends. They had an 
important connexion with the Jewish theocracy—the elevation and 
deliverance of the chosen people. Without the existence during the 
captivity of such a person as Daniel, it is not easy to account for the 
favour shown the Jews by Cyrus and Darius. 

In the Third Book of the Sibylline Oracles, composed for the 
most part by an Alexandrine Jew of the Maccabean age, according 
to the most recent critical investigations, there is an evident imita- 
tion* of the Book of Daniel in several points. This is another 
proof of its existence before the time of the Maccabees. 

According to i, 7, the prince of the eunuchs changed the names 
of Daniel and his friends. That it was not an unusual thing for the 
king of Babylon to have the names of foreigners changed who 
came into his power, appears from II. Kings, xxiv, 17. ‘The name 
given Daniel was »zxtv?3, i. ¢., Bel’s prince : according to Gesen- 
ius, compounded from 52; ¢sha, an ending which in Zend marks the 
genitive; and tsar=sar. Now if this name was fabricated by the 
pseudo-Daniel, he must have been acquainted with the Zend lan- 
guage. Really this forger must have been a wonderful man! What 
a knowledge of history and language he must have possessed! 
q772, Shadrach, is Chaldee; yx, Meshach, is also Chaldee; 
ja 12», Abed-nego, a worshipper of Mercury. This god was 
greatly reverenced at Babylon. There is in these names nothing 
improbable or inconsistent. 

The Messianic character of the book is remarkable. Poverty of 
ideas and want of comprehensive views of the Messiah’s character 
mark the Apocryphal writings. Daniel describes the four great 
kingdoms of the ancient world, and in his lofty flight passes on rap- 
idly to the fifth kingdom, that of the Messiah, which should break 
in pieces and consume all these kingdoms, and stand forever and 
ever. In his description of the Ancient of Days, he employs the 
most sublime imagery, and represents myriads as gathered before 
him for judgment. Are these lofty and pious conceptions indicative 
of base imposture? But we have another testimony to produce in 
favour of Daniel: it is that of Him who is emphatically “THE 
TrutuH,” the Lord Jesus Christ; and his testimony we are bound to 
receive. In his predictions concerning the destruction of Jerusalem, 
he says: “ When ye, therefore, shall see the abomination of desola- 

* De Wette contends that these oracles were written in the same age as the 
Book of Daniel, from some similarity in a few points; but these points are not 
those which mark the same age, but an imitation. 
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tion, spoken of by Daniel the prophet, stand in the holy place, 
(whoso readeth, let him understand.) Matt. xxiv, 15; Mark 
xiii, 14. Here our Lord calls Daniel the prophet, giving his divine 
attestation to his prophetic character, and exhorts those who read him, 
to do it understandingly. ‘The imagery in the Book of Revelation 
is, toa great extent, borrowed from Daniel. And Paul’s description 
of the man of sin (II. Thess. chap. ii) seems to have been partly 
taken from it. In his Epistle to the Hebrews, he refers to Daniel 
in the lions’ den, and to the Hebrew children in the fiery furnace. 
(Heb. xi, 33, 34.) Thus the apostles, too, give their testimony to 
the authenticity of the book. 


We have now finished our investigations in reference to the book. 
We have seen the weakness of the objections brought against its 
genuineness, and the strength of the arguments that may be adduced 
in favour of it, which are so cogent that they would be regarded as 
conclusive in regard to almost any other writing. ‘Io see such a 
book as this, of such an exalted character, so intimately connected 
with Christianity, supported by such strong external and internal 
evidence, confirmed by the testimony of Christ himself, stricken 
from the canon, is what no Christian can endure without pain and 
indignation. 





Art. V.—BRODHEAD’S HISTORY OF NEW-YORK. 


History of the State of New-York. By Joun Romeyn Bropueap. First Period, 
1609-1664. New-York: Harper & Brothers, 1853; pp. 801. 


A very large share of our domestic literature relates to the affairs 
of the country during its colonial and revolutionary periods. In 
this field the genius of our writers has attained the largest develop- 
ment, and achieved the greatest results. The names of Prescott, 
Bancroft, and Hildreth, who are known almost exclusively as his- 
torians, are among the most eminent in the annals of our literature. 
Irving, too, is quite as much celebrated as the author of “ Columbus,” 
as of the “Sketch Book;” and the fame of Cooper, though he is 
justly classed as a novelist, is inseparably associated with the early 
history of the country. There is in the story of the infancy of our 
giant republic much of genuine romance, giving its colouring to the 
simple narrative, and commending it at once to the imagination and 
the sober judgment. Our writers, too, have entered upon this sub- 
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ject with great zeal, and, under the influence of a genial patriotism, 
have given it a generous and faithful delineation. 

The question as to the balance of favour between the writer and 
his subject is renewed in this case. We very naturally congratulate 
the writer whose productions command our admiration, on the good 
fortune that led him to the golden mine in which he has so success- 
fully delved. Genius, however, seldom wants a theme upon which 
to exercise its powers, and it may be presumed that our native his- 
torians have to no small degree created the interest on account of 
which we now congratulate them, as though they had only discovered 
it. Probably American history is quite as largely indebted to our 
historians, as they are to their themes. 

Our early annals, as generally given and received, have not wholly 
escaped the suspicion of unfairness, as to the aspect of affairs which 
they present. Originally that portion of our present country, which 
at the period of the revolution was consolidated into a single nation, 
consisted of several distinct, diverse, and often hostile colonies, 
derived from almost every kingdom of northern Europe, and each 
acknowledging allegiance to its mother country. Of these, two, 
among the oldest and most considerable, Virginia and Massachu- 
setts, including Plymouth, have commonly filled the vision of ob- 
servers, and been recognised as the types and chief parts of colonial 
North America. Other colonial settlements are indeed not wholly 
overlooked ; but their position is always a subordinate one, and their 
histories are given as matters merely incidental to the general sub- 
ject. This is stated only as a matter of fact, and not as a complaint ; 
though it may properly suggest the inquiry whether that which has 
given so great prominence to the affairs of the Cavaliers and the 
Puritans, has not thrown other parts too much into the background 
of the picture. Nearly all of our historians are of New-England or 
Virginian origin, and it is only natural to suspect that, viewed from 
their stand-point, the early affairs of those portions of our common 
country would seem relatively greater than they were. A Roman 
poet affirms that there had been kings, as great as Agamemnon, 
whose names were unknown to posterity; and deeds no less valor- 
ous than those achieved before the walls of Troy had been quite for- 
gotten, because no poet had celebrated them. ‘The same thought is 
more quaintly stated in the saying, that “much of a tale is in the 
telling ;” and this general truth applies with special fitness to early 
American history. 

The Dutch settlements on the Hudson originated at about the 
same time with the English colonies of Virginia and New-England, 
or a few years later than the former, and a few years before the latter. 
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These several colonial settlements thus grew up simultaneously : 
yet while our early annals carefully note every step in the progress 
of the English colonies, the story of the Dutch settlements is almost 
entirely disregarded. The cause of this is obvious. At first diver- 
sity of national origin, languages, pursuits and purposes, kept them 
apart, and excluded the history of Dutch colonial affairs from the 
copious annals of the English; and subsequently, for a long time, 
our domestic histories were drawn almost entirely from English 
authorities, to the exclusion of the Dutch. New- Yorkers, engrossed 
by their commerce and mercantile enterprises, for several genera- 
tions, left their history to be written by their more learned and 
inquisitive neighbours, and it is therefore occasion for neither sur- 
prise nor complaint if the most ample justice has not been rendered 
in all cases. 

But the long-delayed, long-wished-for change has at length come, 
and the history of New- Netherland in America is no longer unwritten. 
The work named at the head of this paper, gives ocular assurance 
that New-York has at last found an historian worthy of her present 
greatness, and adequate to do justice to her original worth; and that, 
too, in the person of a branch of one of her oldest families, a 
Knickerbocker of the Knickerbockers, who has come forth to rehearse 
before the public the annals of his native State, to vindicate the 
character of his ancestors, and to separate the genuine and authentic 
from the apocryphal and legendary, in their history. 

Of the author of this volume, and his adaptation to the work he 
has undertaken, we presume our readers are already sufficiently 
informed. As a scholar and a man of generous impulses, his atten- 
tion was drawn to the unwrought mines of historical gold and gems 
presented by the accessible, but unused records of the colony of 
New-Netherland and New-York. Attention soon ripened into love 
of the subject thus opened to him, and led on by its allurements he 
has made it the chief business of his life. Peculiar facilities for pros- 
ecuting this study were afforded by the documents collected by the 
New-York Historical Society,—the richest as well as the most learned 
association of the kind in the country; and by the records found in 
the archives of the State, at Albany,—records of the highest historical 
importance, but strangely overlooked till within a few years past. 
Our author also had the opportunity of examining in Holland the 
records of that government, and of the city of Amsterdam, and of 
the West India Company, for matter relative to the history of New- 
Netherland ; and more recently, as secretary of legation to the Court 
of St. James, under Mr. Bancroft, he found opportunity to pursue 
his favourite subject among the papers of the colonial offices of Great 
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Britain. From one so capable and so zealous, and with such facili- 
ties placed at his disposal, the public had a right to expect a history 
at once full and accurate, and written in a style becoming both the 
author and the subject; and it is only an act of justice to add, that 
to the extent that the work has proceeded, that expectation has 
been amply redeemed. 

The plan of the History of the State of New-York, as contem- 
plated by Mr. Brodhead, embraces four great periods. The first 
comprehends the time of the Dutch ascendency, and extends from 
the discovery by Hudson, in 1609, to the conquest of the colony by 
the Duke of York, in 1665,—the period embraced in the present 
volume. ‘The second period extends from the English conquest to 
the close of the French and Indian war, and the cession of Canada 
to Great Britain in 1763. The third is the period of the revolu- 
tionary struggle, beginning with the troubles growing out of the 
Stamp-Act, and ending with the settlement of the government 
under the Federal Constitution. The last is the period of the exist- 
ence of the State of New-York as a member of the great American 
confederation. This distribution is a very natural one, and its an- 
nouncement by the author, with this specimen of the work as he 
proposes to finish it, is full of assured promise. We may now expect 
soon to possess the history of the Empire State, in four volumes, so 
prepared and written as to afford to the whole world, and to coming 
generations, an adequate exhibition of its early conflicts, its steady 
progress and present unequalled attainments. T'o the people of that 
state especially, and also to the whole nation, and to the whole 
republic of letters, this announcement is certainly full of deep and 
abiding interest. 

Our further purpose shall be to present to our readers the author’s 
manner of treating the subjects he has undertaken, with extracts to 
illustrate his styie, and to set forth certain important historical facts 
or discussions, and also to examine some of his opinions as to the 
influence of colonial New-York in leading on the destinies of the 
country to liberty, independence, and national greatness. 

The account given of the discovery of the region now occupied by 
the city of New-York and its environs is not materially different 
from that commonly given and generally known. In the spring of 
the year 1609, the Dutch East India Company fitted out a small 
vessel to prosecute the search then making for a western passage to 
the Indies. ‘The command of this vessel, which was named “ De 
Halve Maan,” or Half-Moon, was given to the “schipper,” Hendrick 
Hudson, an Englishman, who, after a variety of adventures, passed 
the bar at Sandy Hook on the 9th day of September of that year, 
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and subsequently explored the Bay of New-York, and the river that 
there empties its waters. Thus the States of Holland acquired a 
title to this portion of North America, and the name of the dis- 
coverer became associated with that noblest of American rivers. 

The question of priority of discovery, as upon that rested the 
claim to proprietorship, could not be passed over in silence, in the 
history of a colony whose later affairs were so much affected by a 
disputed title. Some antiquarians have fancied that the famous 
“Vinland,” of the Northmen, included this region,—a notion that 
Mr. Brodhead thinks not altogether unworthy of consideration. 
The story that Verrazani, nearly a hundred years before, had dis- 
covered and explored these waters and shores, he thinks, rests on no 
sufficient authority. It is barely possible, and quite unimportant if 
true, that one or more of the vessels of the Dutch Greenland Com- 
pany passed down Long Island Sound and through New-York Bay 
some ten or twelve years before this time; but however that may 
be, Hudson’s discovery was an original one, and it was made while 
Europe was yet wholly ignorant of the existence of such a region, 
and of course before any Christian nation had occupied any portion 
of its soil. Upon this discovery and the immediate subsequent 
occupation of its shores, and a like discovery and exploration of 
Long Island Sound, the Connecticut River, and still later of the 
Delaware, the Dutch claimed, and for a season occupied, the whole 
region of country washed by these waters; and to the whole of their 
American territories they gave the name of New-Netherland. 

The account, of Hudson’s discovery was written by De Laet, who 
was one of the ship’s company, and whose florid style and lively 
imagination impart an air of romance to his story; and by some 
means the enthusiasm of the original chronicler seems to have been 
caught by almost every subsequent writer on the same subject. 
Even Mr. Brodhead, though distinguished for the sober dignity of 
manner that becomes the historic muse, grows eloquent in his account 
of the original exploration of the majestic river, in which, as in duty 
bound, every genuine son of the old burghers so greatly glories. 
Witness the following extract :— 

“The first of Europeans, Hudson now began to oy ad the great river 
which stretched before him to the north, opening, as he hoped, the way to the 
Eastern seas. Slowly drifting upward with the flood-tide, he anchored over 
night just above Yonkers, in sight of ‘a high point of land which showed out’ 
five leagues off to the north. The next day, a southeast wind carrying him 
rapidly up Tappan and Haverstraw Bays, and beyond the ‘strait’ between 
Stony and Verplanck’s Points, Hudson sailed onward through the majestic 


pass guarded by the frowning Donderberg, and at nightfall anchored his yacht 
near West Point, in the midst of the sublimest scenery of the ‘ Matteawan’ 


Mountains. 
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“ The next morning was misty until the sun arose, and the grandeur of the 
overhanging highlands was again revealed. A fair south wind sprung up as 
the weather became clear......... A bright autumnal day succeeded the 
misty morning. Running sixty miles up along the varied shores which lined 
the deep channel, and delighted every moment with the ever-changing scenery, 
and the magnificent virgin forests which clothed the river banks with their 
gorgeous autumnal hues, Hudson arrived toward evening opposite the loftier 
‘mountains which lie from the river side,’ and anchored the Half-Moon near 
Catskill landing.”—Pp. 28, 29. 

The period of Hudson’s discovery was peculiarly a favourable one 
as to the history of Holland. After maintaining for more than forty 
years an unequal conflict with Spain, first for the smallest share of 
liberty, and at last for entire national independence, during which 
time the several provinces of the Netherlands had become consoli- 
dated by the external pressure, and the whole people closely united 
by a passionate love of their common country, the Hollanders had 
just wrung from their ancient foe a truce, granting for the time 
being the full exercise of their rights; and now the energy and 
enterprise that had been so long exercised in war, were at liberty 
to be employed in the arts of peace. Already had Dutch trading 
vessels visited every part of the known world, while yet they were 
waiting to occupy any new field of commerce that might be opened 
to them. In such a state of things the discovery so made could not 
be allowed to be a barren one, and so the history declares :— 


“ A new temptation was unexpectedly offered to the expanding commerce 
of Holland. Vast regions of North America, which Hudson had seen abound- 
ing in beaver and other valuable furs, and where native hunters, unrestrained 
by arbitrary regulations of excise, furnished regular and exhaustless cargoes, 
were now open to Dutch mercantile enterprise. The tempting opportunity 
was not neglected. Another vessel was immediately fitted out, and despatched 
from the Texel in the summer of 1610, to the great river of the mountains, 
with a cargo of goods suitable for traffic with the Indians......... The Half- 
Moon had now just returned to Amsterdam after her long detention in England. 
A part of her old crew manned the new vessel, the command of which was 
probably intrusted to Hudson’s Dutch mate, who had opposed his early return ; 
and the experienced mariners soon revisited the savages of the great river, 
whom they had left the autumn before. Tradition relates, that when the 
Europeans arrived again among the red men, ‘ they were much rejoiced at see- 
ing each other.’”—P 44. 


A nobler ambition than mere commercial enterprise was also called 
into exercise by the new discovery,—a desire to explore the newly- 
found regions, and to annex its territory to those of the States of 
Holland in other parts of America. Accordingly, in the year 1611, 
Hendrick Christaensen and Adraen Block, who had before been occu- 
pied with voyages to the West Indies, chartered a ship and made a 
voyage to the newly-discovered river in North America, bringing 
back a valuable cargo of furs and two young natives. Their reports, 
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with the substantial evidence of the value of the trade, awakened no 
small interest among the merchants of Holland. ‘Two vessels were 
therefore sent out the next year, commanded respectively by Chris- 
taensen and Block, “to traffic with the savages along the Mauritius 
River,—which name, as a compliment to Maurice, Prince of Orange, 
had been given to the “great river.” Other vessels followed soon 
afterward, and by common consent the southern point of Manhattan 
Island became the centre of the fur trade of New-Netherland. Such 
was the beginning of the city of New-York,—a mart of commerce 
even before it became the dwelling-place of white men. The begin- 
nings of a settlement, and also of a most important branch of manu- 
facture, are thus detailed by our author :— 


“ By accident Adraen Block’s ship, the Tiger, was burned at Manhattan, 
while he was preparing to return to Holland. Undismayed by his misfortune, 
the persevering mariner set about building a small yacht out of the admirable 
ship timber with which the island abounded. This work occupied Block 
during the winter of 1613, and until the spring of 1614. To accommodate 
himself and his companions during their cheerless solitude, a few huts were now 
first erected near the southern point of Manhattan Island; and in the absence 
of all succour from Holland, the friendly natives supplied the Dutch through the 
dreary winter with food and all kinds of necessaries.”—P. 48. 


The current histories very generally agree in fixing at the time 
immediately succeeding these affairs, the event that gave rise to the 
first pretence set up in behalf of the British claim to this region of 
country ; but Mr. Brodhead discredits the whole affair. His remarks 
are :— 

«On his return voyage from Acadie to Virginia, late in November, Argall 
is said to have ‘landed at Manhatas Isle, in Hudson’s River,’ where finding 
‘four houses built, and a pretended Dutch governor, he forced the Hollanders 
to submit themselves to the king of England and to the government of Vir- 
ginia. But this favourite story is very suspicious; it is inconsistent with 
authentic state papers; it has been deliberately pronounced to be ‘a pure fic- 
tion ;’ and it certainly needs to be sustained by better authority than any that 
has yet been produced, before it can be received as an historical trath.”—P. 54. 

At the opening of the spring of 1614, the Dutch adventurers com- 
menced a thorough exploration of the waters and shores of New- 
Netherland. De Witt, in the “ Little Fox,” sailed up the “ Mauri- 
tius River,” carefully examining its shores and islands, and during 
that season a trading-house was erected on an island at the head of 
tide- water, among the Maquaas, or Mohawks, and named Fort Nassau, 
and the island on which it was built was called Castle Island. May, 
in the “ Fortune,” coasted eastward beyond “ Vischer’s Hook,” or 
Montauk Point, and visited a large “‘ white and clayey” island, called 
by the Indians Capack, which the Dutch named “Texel,” but the 
English afterward changed the name to Martha’s Vineyard. But 
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Adraen Block, with his new yacht of sixteen tons, which bore the 
significant name of Onrust, or “ Restless,” performed the most nota- 
ble feats in this line. He sailed boldly through the terrible “ Helle 
Gaat,” into the “Great Bay,” and carefully examined the whole 
shore and neighbouring islands as far eastward as Cape Cod. Near 
Norwalk he fell among a cluster of islands which he called the 
“ Archipelagoes ;” a river (the Housatonic) entering the salt water 
near the present town of Stratford, with banks of red earth, was 
called the “River of Roodenberg,” or Red Hills; and yet a little 
further eastward the red sandstone, at the head of New-Haven Bay, 
secured the name of “ Roodenberg ” for that place; and beyond these 
the adventurous mariner “came to the mouth of a large river run- 
ning up into the land.” Into this he entered and ascended it till 
passing by the villages of the Sequins, at Wethersfield, he came to 
the rapids near the present town of Windsor, where was the fortified 
town of the Nawaas, who were then governed by their sagamon, 
Morahieck. From the quality of its water, Block named this the 
“Versch,” or Fresh River, but the native savages called it the 
“ Connittecock,” or Quonehtacut.” Returning to Long Island Sound, 
he continued his course eastward to the “river of the Siccanomas,” 
the “ Pequod” River of the early English settlers, or the Thames 
of the present time. Thence stretching across the sound he visited 
the “ Vischer’s Hook,” which he found to be the eastern extremity 
of “ Sewan-hacky,” or Long Island, and thence bearing away to the 
northeast he discovered a large island, which the Dutch immedi- 
ately designated “ Block Island,” a name which it still bears, as an 
honourable memorial of the original explorer of these shores and 
waters. He next ran across to Narragansett Bay, which he named 
“Nassau Bay,” and with that keen perception for red earth before 
indicated, “an island of a reddish appearance” was noticed, and 
called by the Dutch “ Roode Island.” Proceeding still further to 
the east and north he explored “ Vlieland,” or Nantucket, and pass- 
ing thence beyond the “ Vlack Hook,” or Cape Malebarre, he 
coasted along “the Fuyck,” or Cape Cod Bay, and explored Massa- 
chusetts Bay as far north as latitude 42° 30’, at the “Pye Bay, to 
which,” says the chronicler, “ the limits of New-Netherland extend.” 
Turning his prow toward the south, Block now set out to return to 
Manhattan, but falling in with the ship of his comrade, Christaensen, 
he left the “ Restless” to the care of his mate, Cornelis Hendrick- 
son, and embarked in the “ Fortune” for Holland. 

Arriving at Amsterdam, Block laid an account of his discoveries 
before the parties under whose auspices he had gone out, and sug- 
gested the measures necessary to render them permanently valuable. 

Fourtu Serigs, Vou. V1.—37 
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A “figure map” was prepared from his notes of the voyage, under 
the personal directions of the navigator,—the first ever drawn of 
that part of the world. In company with a number of merchants of 
Amsterdam, Block proceeded to lay the matter before the States 
General, asking, at the same time, a monopoly of the trade of the 
region discovered. This prayer of the petitioners was readily 
granted, and upon the charter then given the name of New-Nether- 
land was for the first time employed to designate a portion of North 
America. It was described as lying between New-France and Vir- 
ginia, and extending from the fortieth to the forty-fifth degree of 
north latitude, which territory was claimed as belonging to the States 
of Holland, having been discovered and occupied by persons acting 
under their authority, while as yet it was “inhabited only by abo- 
riginal savage tribes, and unoccupied by any Christian prince or 
state.” Such were the grounds of the Dutch claim to this territory. 

Two years after Block’s famous explorations in the east, Hen- 
drickson, who had succeeded him in the command of the “ Restless,” 
set out to search the coast southward, and to find a large river in 
that direction, of which the savages had often spoken. This voyage 
was eminently successful, and the account given of the discoveries 
made, is only less glowing than that of the discoveries on the Hud- 
son. Nine years before, Hudson had entered this river with the 
Half-Moon, but had not ventured to press his way inland on account 
of the “shoals and reedy islands.” The next year, Argall, sailing 
from Virginia in company with a vessel commanded by Lord Dela- 
ware, becoming separated from his consort in a fog, came into the 
bay, but made no explorations ; while Lord Delaware never even saw 
the place that commemorates his name. Hendrickson seems to 
have coasted up along the western shore of the bay, and to have 
been the first European navigator who set his foot on the soil of 
Delaware and Pennsylvania. ‘The river was at first called the 
“ New-River,” but afterward more commonly the “South River,” 
in contradistinction to the “ Mauritius,” which was familiarly known 
as the North River. 

By these discoveries the Dutch title was established, according 
to the laws of nations, to the entire region extending from the north 
point of Massachusetts Bay to the southern cape of Delaware, 
including all the bays, islands, rivers, and shores of all that exten- 
sive and fertile portion of North America. Within this entire 
region there had then been no settlement made by any European 
government, and much the greater part of it was utterly unknown 
till explored and occupied by adventurers from Holland. The details 
of these discoveries and explorations fill a deeply interesting chapter 
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in Mr. Brodhead’s history ; and as the advocate of the original claim 
of the Dutch, he certainly makes out a strong case. 

With an energy and foresight characteristic of their countrymen, 
the Dutch adventurers made haste to secure for themselves and the 
States General the fruits of their discoveries. ‘Their attention was 
more especially directed to those parts lying on the Fresh and the 
South River, as being more in danger on account of their remoteness 
from New-Amsterdam, which name had been given to the chief 
settlement at Manhattan Island, and their proximity to the English 
colonies on the east and south. LEarly in the year 1623, a small fort 
was erected on the South River, and a settlement of four families 
made; and about the same time “two families and six men” were 
sent into the Fresh River, who, ascending about fifty miles, laid the 
foundation of a fort on the west bank of that stream, on a tongue 
of land between the river and the creek, within the limits of the 
present city of Hartford, at a spot still known as “ Dutch Point.” 

These efforts were renewed and zealously prosecuted some ten 
years later, when, under the company’s direction, Van Twiller pur- 
chased of the governing sachems a large portion of the lands on 
both sides of the Connecticut, and formally occupied the country in 
the name of the States of Holland, while as yet the English had 
made no attempt to gain a foothold in the same region. Our author, 
after giving the details of these transactions, thus sums up the whole 
matter, as to the rival Dutch and English claims subsequently set 
up :— 

“ Thus the Dutch West India Company obtained the Indian title to the ter- 
ritory on the Connecticut River, of the whole of which they ‘had previously 
taken possession.’ The purchase was made of the natives, who ‘ declared them- 
selves the rightful owners; Lord Warwick’s grantees had, as yet, done nothin 
toward the occupation of the region which they claimed; and the people of 
New-Plymouth had made no attempt to plant a settlement in a region which 
they knew was beyond the limits of their patent. Van Curler, the Dutch com- 
missary, soon completed a redoubt ‘upon the flat land on the edge of the river, 
with a creek emptying at the side.’ e little post was fortified with two small 
cannon, and named the ‘ Good Hope.’”—P. 235. 


The contests of the Dutch and English for the possession of the 
valley of the Connecticut forms a curious and interesting chapter in 
this portion of our early history. Mr. Brodhead, as the advocate 
of the Dutch claims, makes out a strong and very satisfactory case 
for his clients, especially as regards the region below the southern 
line of Massachusetts. Our colonial annals abound with strange 
anomalies; and since the time in which restitution could be either 
asked or rendered is forever past, there can no longer be any reason , 
why the truth in the case should be concealed or suppressed. 
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The occupation of the South River was prosecuted with like decis- 
ion and energy. In 1630 Godyn and Blommaert purchased of the 
Indians a tract of land “on the south corner of the bay of the South 
River,” running north twenty-two miles from Cape Henlopen, and 
two miles inland. ‘This, our author remarks, “was the first Euro- 
pean title, by purchase from the aborigines, within the limits of the 
present State of Delaware, and bears date two years before the 
charter of Maryland, granted to Lord Baltimore.” Next year the 
purchase was occupied by settlers, and the colony of Swaanendael, 
thus planted, was, in the prophetic language of the contemporary 
chronicler, “the cradling of a state.” ‘The next year a tract extend- 
ing along the east shore of the river, twelve miles from Cape May, 
was purchased for the same parties. By these purchases, as well as 
by priority of discovery and occupation, was the Dutch title to the 
region along the Delaware Bay and River perfected, and especially 
fortified against the claims subsequently set up by the English. 


Colonies necessarily partake of the characteristics of the countries 
from which they are drawn; yet rather those of the common people, 
than those of the more elevated classes. ‘lhe Dutch people, how- 
ever, of all classes, were at this time unusually homogeneous in char- 
acter, manners, and sentiments. An unconquerable love of freedom, 
seconded by indefatigable industry, had, within the past hundred 
years, raised the Dutch nation from the most scanty and rudest ele- 
ments, to commercial greatness and political independence. Spain, 
indeed, still made a barren claim to the sovereignty of. the States 
of Holland, which even then was only a pretence, and soon after it 
was formally abandoned. Living in constant conflict with the ocean, 
which they had expelled from the land they occupied, the Dutch 
became sailors by the force of circumstances, and merchants by 
virtue of the opportunities thus afforded them. Holland was now 
the first of commercial countries. It held diplomatic relations with 
nearly every civilized nation of the world, and always took pains to 
have the balance of trade in her own favour. 

Two kindred yet distinct and often antagonistic traits of character 
were cherished by this state of things,—a spirit of bold self-reliance, 
and the love of wealth; and both of these were carried by the ad- 
venturers to the New World, and there gave character and complexion 
to society. But individual self-reliance had been compelled to yield 
to the‘necessities of the times, and seek in associations that defence 
against the common enemy which no amount of individual prowess 
could secure; and now the same principle of combined action began 
to be carried into trade. The commercial enterprise of Holland 
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thus took the form of associated wealth, claiming special and exclu- 
sive privileges in its own field of operations. Of this character was 
the West India Company, incorporated in 1621, with the exclusive 
privilege of trading under the Dutch flag to any of the islands or the 
continent of America, and also invested with enormous political 
powers and prerogatives. ‘T'o this monstrous monopoly were com- 
mitted all the interests of the newly-created province of New- 
Netherland. 

The West India Company, in the same spirit in which it had its 
origin, attempted to establish a kind of feudalism in their American 
possessions ; but though suddenly acquired wealth made many de- 
sirous of purchasing the freedom of the poor, the spirit of hardy 
independence, still active among the people, rendered the attempt a 
futile one. It was found by experience that the Dutch colonists 
could not be reduced to a state of vassalage, and that the forms of 
feudalism could be maintained in New-Netherland only by carefully 
avoiding the exercise of its powers. Whatever influence the system 
ever exercised was doubtless only evil, except as it may have tended 
to rouse the love of freedom in the breasts of its subjects. On this 
subject Mr. Brodhead judiciously observes :— 


“ The introduction of the feudal system*into New-Netherland was the most 
unfortynate result of the charter of exemptions. In the fatherland the indus- 
trial spirit of a self-relying and liberty-loving people had shorn feudalism of 
many of its worst attributes; and, practically, there was perhaps now more 
popular freedom in Holland than in England, or in any other country in the 
Old World. But there is always danger in delegating political powers; and 
the danger increases, the further the exercise of these powers is removed from 
the fountain of supreme authority. Feudalism, which in Holland was made to 
bow before the spirit of a people long accustomed to self-government, had less 
restraint in the distant province, which was itself wholly under the arbitrary 
rule of a commercial corporation. The free spirit of the Netherlander went 
with him, indeed, to his new home across the sea; but his political freedom 
was less secure there than in the fatherland. It was only by degrees, and 
after constant struggles against an oppressive colonial government, that the 
people of New-Netherland worked their way to some of those franchises which 
their countrymen were enjoying at home. The colonists under the patroons 
were subjected to the double pressure of feudal exaction and mercantile 
monopoly.” —P. 198. 


There was this remarkable difference as to the liberties enjoyed 
by the Dutch colonists and those of their Puritan neighbours. In 
both cases the spirit of freedom had many difficulties to withstand, 
but in the former these were imposed by the government against the 
will of the people, while in the latter they were created by the people 
themselves. If among these either civil or religious liberty was 
denied to any portion of the people, it was not because New-England 
colonists, like those of New-Netherland, were compelled to extort 
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from their superiors at home whatever share of freedom they enjoyed. 
The privileges granted to the patroons were attractive to the ambi- 
tious notions of the aristocratic merchants of Holland, in whom sud- 
den wealth had given rise to a desire for social preéminence. They 
accordingly hastened to appropriate the virgin soil of the province 
to their ambitious purposes, but found to their chagrin that the 
burghers of the fatherland would not be tempted to exchange their 
native freedom for the promised rewards of feudal subjection in a 
distant land,—or if, in any case, some were allured to adventure the 
perilous enterprise, the conditions were soon found intolerable, and 
the authority of the feudal compact was cast aside. Though Holland 
could have supplied a patroon for every manor of New-Netherland, 
she lacked entirely the materials from which to gather the necessary 
number of vassals. 

New- Netherland had passed from the character of a trading estab- 
lishment into that of a civil community, when, in 1633, a regular 
government was established under the direction of Wouter Van 
‘I'willer. It often happens that the greatest tyrants are the best 
promoters of the spirit of liberty among the people; and it is not at 
all improbable that the misrule of that rash, vacillating, and covet- 
ous magistrate, did much to cherish the free spirits of the colonists, 
as was also the case under his successors in office. While he was 
chiefly intent on enforeing the trading monopoly of his superidrs, or 
in promoting his own private interests, the colonists were steadily 
seeking their own welfare and resisting his feeble tyranny. Thus 
from the beginning the attitude of the people toward the government 
was one of resistance, and habits of self-reliance and combined op- 
position to oppression were substituted for a mean dependence upon 
the state. It was a reluctant concession to the love of freedom 
among the colonists, when, only a few years later, the company 
granted leave to any person who should convey to the colony six 
grown up persons, to occupy and possess two hundred acres of land. 
The rapid increase of this class of freeholders soon originated towns 
and villages, to which municipal governments were also granted, thus 
creating magistrates from among the people, and that, too, by virtue 
of a popular nomination. In New-York no less than in New-Eng- 
land, the township was the primary school of liberty; for in these 
local municipalities men became skilled by exercise in the arts of 
self-government, and learned to love their municipal regulations be- 
cause they were self-imposed and enforced by common consent. 
The liberty of the people in any country can be maintained only by 
a distribution of governmental power throughout the remotest parts 
of the territory, in the form of local and territorial corporations. 
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At the time of Stuyvesant’s accession to the directorship, (in 
1647,) though the entire population was only about two thousand, 
nearly one-half of whom were within Van Rensselaer’s patent, there 
were twelve mcorporated plantations about New-Amsterdam and on 
the western end of Long Island, governed by a local magistracy, 
depending in part upon a popular election, and more or less respon- 
sible to the people, though New-Amsterdam was still governed by 
the sole authority of the director and his fiscal. A few years later, 
however, the people of that town obtained, by petition, from the 
home authorities, enlarged municipal privileges. A board of magis- 
trates, or city court, was created, composed of burgomasters and 
schepens, after the manner of cities in the fatherland, to be selected 
by the governor from a double nomination, first by the commonalty 
and afterward by the retiring magistrates. Thus the elements of 
popular liberty were at a very early date transplanied from Holland, 
and naturalized in the soil of New-Netherland. 

Another of the popular features of the home government was also 
at a very early period introduced into the affairs of the colonial gov- 
ernment. When Kieft found himself menaced on every side by 
hostile savage tribes, whom he wished to chastise, but lacked the 
means to do so, he found it necessary to propitiate the colonists, and 
solicit their aid against the common enemy. A general assembly 
of all the heads of families, held at New- Amsterdam, “to resolve 
there on something of the first necessity,” began by choosing “twelve 
select men,” to codperate with the director for the common safety. 
A popular form of government was thus instituted, and the people 
from the beginning of the history of the colony became accustomed 
to a popularly-elected branch of government, authoritatively co- 
dperating with the representative of the governing company, in the 
highest affairs of the state. 

Though Stuyvesant was no friend to popular liberty, he neverthe- 
less found himself compelled to yield to the demand of the people, 
and to increase rather than curtail the franchises given by his prede- 
cessors. Wanting the means to defend and conduct the affairs of 
the colony, in independence of the commonalty, he was forced to 
purchase the aid and codperation of the people by granting them 
political franchises, and especially by recognising, both practically 
and formally, their rights. Trouble was apprehended from the 
savages with whom the government had failed to fulfil its treaty 
stipulations; the defences of the colony were not in a satisfactory 
condition, and the provincial treasury was “actually unprovided with 
money or goods.” In such a state of affairs, the high notions of the 
soldierly governor were forced to yield :— 
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“ Necessity produced concession, and prerogative yielded to popular rights. 
The council recommended that the principle of representation should be con- 
ceded to the people. Stuyvesant assented, and an election was ordered to be 
held, at which the inhabitants of Manhattan, Breuckelen, Amerfoort, and 
Pavonia, chose eighteen ‘of the most notable, reasonable, honest, and respect- 
able’ persons among themselves; from whom, ‘as is customary in the father- 
land,’ the director and council were to select NINE MEN, to advise and assist, 
when called upon, in promoting the welfare of the province at large.”— 
Pp. 473, 474. 


It has been too much the custom among us, especially in that 
large department of our native literature, whose most perfect type 
is seen in Fourth-of-July orations, to refer the spirit of liberty 
found in the American people to a Puritanical origin. Had this 
been confined to such occasional ebullitions of uninformed patriotism, 
it might be passed by as a harmless folly ; but when the same false 
assumption is found in the pages of our most approved histories, it 
is time to call public attention to the facts of the case. We concede 
great honour to the Puritan fathers, for their sturdy and honest love 
of liberty, as they understood it; but it is only an act of justice to 
concede equal honour to all who displayed equal virtue, and if one 
party learned its lessons from the other, let the honour of priority 
be also equitably bestowed. Mr. Brodhead has so fitly adjusted 
this whole matter that we choose to let him speak directly to our 
readers, and we solicit from every unprejudiced mind a candid con- 
sideration of the subjoined extract :— 


“ No class of persons in the world has, perhaps, on the one hand, been loaded 
with more extravagant eulogy, and, on the other, been covered with more un- 
deserved ridicule, than the English Puritans, and their descendants in America. 
An incessant repetition of stereotyped panegyrics may, indeed, be excused on 
those periodical occasions when a large posterity is accustomed to commemorate, 
with filial pride, the many worthy attributes of a devout, active, acute, inde- 
pendent, and resolute ancestry. The honest reputation of that renowned an- 
cestry no candid mind can depreciate ; and the real services which the Puri- 
tans rendered to the cause of civil liberty it is grateful to applaud. But there 
is danger lest zeal should outrun knowledge ; and lest ideal pictures, drawn by 
self-adulatory rhetoric, should gradually come to be received as faithful por- 
traits of reality. And while naught should be set down in malice, no tempta- 
tion to flatter self-conceit, nor anxiety to demonstrate h potheses ; no reluctance 
to oppose the most eloquent ability, nor fear of provoking cherished prejudice 
which unwelcome candour may offend, should ever warp those who assume the 
responsible task of recording the annals of their race, from the duty of clearly 
exposing historical truth. 

“‘ However ample may have been the true scope of their compact on board 
of the May Flower at Cape Cod, it cannot be denied, and it ought not to be 
concealed, that the Pilgrims, before they left their asylum in Holland, had seen, 
in her tolerant government, an early and illustrious assertion of the rights and 
the power of the people, and a noble protest against oppression and tyranny. 
While the fugitive Puritans, unmolested at Leyden, observed the popular 
principles of majorities triumphant, even in severe ecclesiastical decisions, they 
found that sublimest element of all in civil liberty—freedom of conscience,— 
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more fully realized in the United Netherlands, than in any other country in 
the world. The same immunities which the Dutch had won from Spain were 
freely granted to the non-conforming refugees from England. In the Batavian 
republic, too, they saw the happy workings of the federal system which after- 
ward bound together the American colonies. And, in the constitution of self- 
governing Holland, those refugees had before them the practical example of a 
representative administration, imperfect indeed, but nevertheless a marvel of 
the age, founded on large principles of popular liberty, maintaining those 

rinciples with splendid suecess, and deserving the lasting gratitude of man- 
Find for its earnest, consistent, and magnanimous vindication of the rights of 
humanity. All this was observed in the United Provinces, at a period when 
James I. was King of Great Britain, Louis XIII. King of France, and Philip 
III. King of Spain. Such lessons could not possibly have been lost upon the 
Pilgrims; to their value they had themselves borne testimony, in soliciting 
encouragement to ong to New-Netherland, ‘under the order and com- 


mand’ of the Prince of Orange and the States General: and when they are 


found affirming, in New England, some of substantially the same principles as 
those which they had seen operative in the Dutch republic, and which at that 
time were developed nowhere else, it cannot be just to monopolize for them 
the glory of having originated ‘ popular constitutional liberty.’”—Pp. 181-133. 


Still, it must be conceded that the English Puritans learned their 
first great lessons of freedom in their native land. The English 
common law, the noblest charter of liberty that ever pervaded any 
political body, was then, though only partially developed, actively 
operative, and by its teachings these apostles of liberty had gained 
their first ideas of those individual rights which in Holland were 
seen much more fully brought into practice, though less clearly 
recognised in theory. 

Neither was the spirit of freedom which prevailed in New- 
Netherland altogether a foreign importation. ‘The American prov- 
ince was never a perfect type of its European ancestor. From a 
very early date the Belgic basis of the population was largely 
diluted with foreign elements. ‘The colony was from the beginning 
an asylum from religious persecution, and large numbers of refugees 
of almost every name and creed, from Europe and from the neigh- 
bouring colonies, were attracted thither as to a place of common 
security. ‘The zeal of the patroons to obtain settlers induced them 
to offer liberal conditions, and to disregard both national and theo- 
logical differences. Accordingly the population of these infant com- 
munities were often composed of the most heterogeneous materials, 
whose only point of coincidence was that all were free and loyal 
denizens of the colony. Here a forlorn band of Walloons, outcasts 
of Europe’s religious wars, sought and obtained all that they desired,— 
the rights of citizenship, and religious liberty. When religious in- 
tolerance had expelled a portion of the people from the English 
Puritanical colonies, the outcasts sought and gained a resting-place 
in the Dutch province. The English conquest hastened the same 
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tendencies among the colonists, both by the introduction of English 
jurisprudence, and by the liberal course of administration pursued, 
with the design of attaching the colonists to their new rulers. The 
free principles of English law found a ready response in the free 
spirits of those hardy provincials, and engendered among them an 
ardent and enlightened love of liberty. ‘The subsequent infusion of 
large bodies of French Huguenots, German Palatinates, and Irish 
political refugees, still further developed and strengthened among 
the masses this love of personal liberty. 

The character of the persons who made up the heterogeneous 
population of New-Netherland, and the motives that brought them 
thither, no doubt, had a great influence in forming the character of 
the future population. ‘The lessons of religious liberty and of mutual 
forbearance among persons of diverse and opposing religious creeds, 
are often more difficult to learn, and to reduce to practice, than those 
of civil equality; but even this difficult problem was satisfactorily 
solved in the Dutch colony. ‘True, in this, as in other particulars, 
the right was obtained in spite of the will of the governor, who had 
as little favour for Lutherans or Quakers, as had any of his Puri- 
tanical neighbours. But the people resisted the bigoted spirit of 
the director, and when appealed to, his superiors in Holland directed 
that the same indulgence which had made the parent city a general 
asylum for the oppressed should also prevail in the province. 

The practice of a free toleration in matters of religion was coéval 
with the history of New-Netherland. The planting of the colony 
was not a religious, but a commercial enterprise. The original 
colonists brought with them the prevailing religious notions of the 
fatherland, not wholly excluding the intolerance that disgraces the 
ecclesiastical annals of Holland. But the merchants of Amsterdam 
were more mindful of their profits than zealous for the maintenance 
of a forced orthodoxy; and, as.in their own city a free toleration 
was allowed, so they determined it should be in New-Amsterdam in 
America. Here, therefore, the persecuted non-conformists of almost 
every European nation sought and found an asylum, and “freedom 
to worship God.” Here Calvinists and Lutherans dwelt together 
and enjoyed equal privileges. Here arrogant Episcopalians and 
stubborn Presbyterians were compelled to refrain from annoying 
each other. Here Anabaptists and Quakers, left to enjoy their own 
peculiarities, ceased to be fanatical, and became rationally devout, 
and valuable members of the social and political body. Here, too, 
the forlorn Israelite, proscribed and down-trodden among all nations, 
was permitted to set up his synagogue, and to worship the God of 
his fathers according to the ancient faith and ritual of his people. 
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A custom thus early established and steadily maintained, at length 
came to be approved by all classes of community; and so religious 
freedom, the earliest result of true liberty, was cherished among them. 

Stuyvesant’s administration of nearly twenty years’ continuance, 
though characterized by great energy and honest devotion on the 
part of the director to what he supposed to be the best interests of 
his superiors, was not a successful one. Between himself and the 
commonalty was a perpetual struggle—they, contending for the 
rights of freemen; and he, to maintain and exercise an arbitrary 
authority over them. ‘The relations of the province to the neigh- 
bouring colonies were also very unsatisfactory. ‘The whole of the 
original province of New-Netherland, to the east of the Fresh River, 
had been tacitly given up, since the occupation of a portion of that 
region by English colonies, and more recent aggressions at Hartford 
and New- Haven began to threaten still greater curtailments of the 
limits of the company’s territory. ‘The steady increase of the Eng- 
glish settlements on the Connecticut at length quite expelled the 
Dutch from that river, while the outposts of the New-Haven colony 
began to press hard upon the borders of Manhattan Island itself; 
while much the larger part of Long Island was formally conceded to 
the English. On the South River, the Swedish settlement for 
a while quite expelled the Dutch; and though the authority of New- 
Netherland was reéstablished, yet its hold upon the scattered set- 
tlers on that river was at best weak and uncertain. The colony of 
Rensselaerwick maintained a kind of independence, and frequently 
successfully resisted the authority of the director; and the savages 
for much of the time maintained a threatening attitude toward the 
colonists. 

Though the existence of the Dutch authorities on the Hudson was 
frequently recognised by the English, yet in no case did the govern- 
ment of Great Britain disclaim its pretensions to the whole of this 
part of North America; nor were there wanting intimations that at 
a proper opportunity those pretensions would be enforced. The 
New-England colonies, especially New-Haven, whose entire terri- 
tory lay within the limits of the original New-Netherland, looked 
with evil eyes upon the Dutch province, and often urged upon the 
home government the necessity of extinguishing the authority of the 
Netherlands on Hudson’s River. While a state of war existed be- 
tween the Dutch republic and the English, during the Protectorate 
of Cromwell, measures were actually put in operation for that pur- 
pose, which miscarried only by the delay of the vessels which con- 
veyed the orders across the Atlantic, and the conclusion of a peace, 
in the mean time, between the two belligerent commonwealths. This, 
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however, was only a brief postponement of a cherished purpose, 
which even a complete revolution of the English government by the 
restoration of the monarchy did not change: for no sooner was the 
newly-restored monarch instated in his kingdom, than he, by a secret 
treaty, gave to his brother, the Duke of York, the claim of the British 
crown to the whole of the province of New-Netherland; and he, 
though the two countries were at peace, immediately hastened to 
seize and occupy it by force of arms. ‘Thus, after a little more than 
fifty years’ continuance, terminated the Dutch dynasty on the Hudson. 

The Dutch title to the region they occupied was as little liable to 
exceptions as that of any colonial establishment in America. But 
this availed nothing against English cupidity and “manifest des- 
tiny.” An historian may not be a partisan, nor feel too deeply the 
interest of his story, though it is one of innocence spoiled of its 
rights, and injustice triumphant. Mr. Brodhead’s reflections at the 
close of the account of this transaction are no doubt just, though 
they indicate the bent of his feelings as to the affair :— 


“ Viewed in all its aspects, the event that gave to the whole of that country 
a unity in allegiance, and to which a misgoverned people complacently sub- 
mitted, was as inevitable as it was momentous. But whatever may have 
been its ultimate consequences, this treacherous and violent seizure of the ter- 
ritory and possessions of an unsuspecting ally, was no less a breach of private 
justice than of public faith. It may, indeed, be affirmed that, among all the 
acts of selfish perfidy which royal ingratitude conceived and executed, there 
have been few more characteristic, and none more base.”—P. 745. 


We can find room for but two other extracts, which we take from the 
author’s concluding reflections. They must be their own apology :— 


“ The pioneers of New-York left their impress deep upon the state. Far- 
reaching commerce, which had made Old Amsterdam the Tyre of the seven- 
teenth century, early provoked the envy of the colonial neighbours of New- 
Amsterdata, and, in the end, made her the emporium of the Western World. 
Longer lines of barges than those which once crowded the Batavian canals are 
now drawn from the great lakes to the ocean, through those magnificent chan- 
nels which the experience of Holland suggested, and the enterprise of her 
children helped to construct. Buildings as solid and as quaint as those which 
grace the ‘ Heeren-Gracht’ stood as monuments of the olden time, until neces- 
sity, the desire of gain, or a distaste for what is venerable, doomed them to 
destruction. Cherished holidays yet recall the memory of the genial anniver- 
saries of the fatherland; and year by year the people are invited to render 
thanks to their God, as their forefathers were invited long before Manhattan 
was known, and while New-England was yet a desert. Those forefathers 
humbly worshipped the King of kings, while they fearlessly rejected the kings 
of men. The children of such ancestors were well fitted to act an important 
part in the great work of opening the continent of America to the civilization 
of Europe. They added no ignoble ingredient to the Union’s blended 
masses.”—P, 747. 

“ Without undervaluing others, it may confidently be claimed that to no 
nation in the world is the republic of the West more indebted than to the 
United Provinces for the idea of the confederation of sovereign states; for 
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noble principles of constitutional freedom; for magnaminous sentiments of 
religious toleration; for characteristic sympathy with the subjects of oppres- 
sion; for liberal doctrines in trade and commerce; for illustrious patterns of 
private integrity and publie virtue; and for generous and timely aid in the 
establishment of independence. Nowhere among the people of the United 
States can men be found excelling in honesty, industry, courtesy, or accom- 
plishments, the posterity of the early Dutch settlers in New-Netherland. And 
when the providence of God decreed that the rights of humanity were again 
to be maintained through long years of endurance and of war, the descendants 
of Hollanders nobly emulated the example of their forefathers; nor was their 
steadfast patriotism outdone by that of any of the heroes in the strife which 
made the blood-stained soil of New-York and New-Jersey the NETHERLANDS 
oF AMERICA.”—P. 750. 

We must now hasten to close our remarks on this noble volume, 
which we have read with unmixed satisfaction, and with an interest 
that increased steadily to the end. We esteem it an invaluable 
contribution to the literature of the country, filling very acceptably 
a hitherto vacant space in our domestic history. ‘The importance 
and richness of this department of our national annals have long 
been known to a few who have given special attention to the original 
sources of information on this subject; hereafter, we may hope, 
they will be known and read by all. The production of such a work 
is a substantial addition to the literary wealth of the whole republic 
of letters; and especially has the author devolved a debt upon the 
descendants of the ancient inhabitants of his native state, and upon 
all those of the present day who have succeeded to their heritage. 
The whole nation has a proprietorship in such a work, detailing, as 
does this, the early annals of the leading members of our national 
confederation. 

As a writer of history Mr. Brodhead possesses many and great 
excellences, which entitle him to a place among the very first class 
of our native historians,—with -Bancroft, Prescott, and Hildreth. 
With the first and last of these, as writers of domestic histories, he 
is necessarily brought into comparison ; nor need he dread the ordeal. 
In patient and thorough research, and in large and comprehensive 
views of his whole subject, he is perhaps equal to any historical 
writer of ancient or modern times; and in all those intellectual and 
eesthetical qualifications which in such a work are detected in a 
thousand nameless excellences, the richness of his mental furniture 
is attested by the work itself. Its value does not consist in any 
one, nor in several specifically excellent features, but rather in a 
symmetrical elevation and faultlessness of the whole production. 
The style of composition is eminently pure, chaste, and simple. 
There is nothing turgid or swelling about it,—no accamulation of 
epithets, nor straining after high-sounding expressions,—no aiming 
at dramatic effect, nor attempts at a forced sprightliness by the use 
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of startling announcements or sharp antitheses. In short, there is 
throughout a remarkable absence of all studied excellences of lan- 
guage and manner. Yet the terms and forms of expression seem 
to be always happily chosen, and to fall naturally into their places, 
conveying in just proportions the thoughts evidently intended to be 
conveyed. One may read the whole volume through without any 
thought of the style as good or bad; for, like a transparent medium, 
its clearness and purity secure it from attention. ‘The narra- 
tive is animated without apparent effort, and forcible without 
labour ; the whole discourse is rich without the aid of mere embel- 
lishments, and alluring, though there is no apparent solicitude to 
please. 

In detailing events or discussing characters, this writer is equally 
removed from the eulogistic manner of Bancroft, and the severe de- 
preciations of Hildreth. His characters are neither all prodigies in 
their several spheres, nor yet are they little men overpraised, for 
whom historical truth has nothing to do but strip them of their paint 
and tinsel. Though there is necessarily much correcting traditional 
errors, yet even this is done so gently and inoffensively, that the 
statement seems more like the award of an umpire than the plead- 
ing of an advocate. 

In the composition of his story, Mr. Brodhead’s method is rather 
the synthetical than the analytical, so that his readers see the sub- 
ject as a whole rather than in its details; the work is in fact a his- 
tory of the province, and not merely a collection of historical inci- 
dents, nor a gallery of portraits of character. His characters are 
always subordinate objects, and in every part the work is historical 
rather than biographical. Nor does he, in imitation of certain Ger- 
man writers of the present time, make his narrative a mere frame- 
work upon which to exhibit a theory; nor yet, on the contrary, does 
he give us only a catalogue of facts. ‘There are both facts and phi- 
losophy in the composition; but it is facts teaching philosophy, 
rather than philosophy teaching by facts. 

In conclusion, without any reference to other writers, invidious or 
otherwise, we tender to Mr. Brodhead our hearty thanks for the 
great work, of which this volume is at once an earnest and a valuable 
instalment; and we congratulate the public on the acquisition of so 
valuable an addition to our historical classics. We shall await with 
no little interest the advent of the succeeding volumes, as from time 
to time they shall be given to the public, feeling assured that the 
words of encouragement with which an appreciating public have 
welcomed this volume, will stimulate the author to hasten the com- 
pletion of the series. 


J 
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Art. VI—FABER ON BAPTISMAL REGENERATION. 


Sermons on the doctrine of Regeneration, according to Scripture and the Church of 
England. By Grorcr Srantey Faser, B. D. London: 1816; Philadelphia: 
E. C. & J. Biddle, 1853. 


THE name of the author of these sermons must be familiar to most 
theological students, at least in this country, for his writings have 
been widely circulated and very generally read. In the best sense 
of the phrase, he was alearned man. He chiefly distinguished him- 
self, however, in Biblical and theological science. His Essay on the 
Prophecies is among the best things of the kind in the English lan- 
guage. His productions are never superficial; he always goes to 
the bottom of whatever he takes in hand. But then, however pro- 
found, he is always perspicuous. ‘Thoughts in themselves recondite 
and metaphysical, passing through his mind and flowing from his 
pen, at once become all but transparent. In this respect, as well as 
in calm dignity, he may be regarded as a model for the polemic. 

The sermons, four in number, named at the head of this article, 
furnish a fine specimen of Faber in his happiest mood. On the 
subject of “ Baptismal Regeneration,” they are full and conclusive. 
His argument has not only never been answered, but is really un- 
answerable. The dogma against which it is aimed will never be 
able to stand before such a sweeping battery of evangelical truth 
and powerful ratiocination. 

But the query naturally arises, Was there really any occasion for 
these sermons? Is it true that any part of Protestant Christendom 
has, within the last half-century, held that baptism and regeneration 
are identical; that they are so inseparably linked together that one 
cannot possibly occur without the other? That such a theory at 
once existed, at least in substance, will probably be questioned by 
no one at all acquainted with ecclesiastical history. About the time 
that Christianity, under the Emperor Constantine, became the relig- 
ion of the state, it was perhaps almost universal. This was the 
chief reason why baptism was often delayed to a very late period in 
life. Under an impression that it washed away all antecedent moral 
stains, and wishing to die in a state of sanctification, many persons 
delayed receiving this solemn rite till they were at the very point of 
death. Constantine himself was not baptized till he was at his last 
gasp; and in this he was followed by his son Constantinus. Two 
of his other sons, also,—Constantine and Constans,—though theo- 
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retical believers, and designing to receive the ordinance, were killed 
before they were baptized. Even St. Ambrose was not baptized 
before he was elected Bishop of Milan, and several of the fathers not 
till near the time of their death. 

It need scarcely be stated that the inseparability of baptism and 
regeneration has always been a fundamental article in the creed of 
Romanists. But, had it always been confined to the adherents of 
the Roman pontiffs, there would have been little occasion for the 
sermons under review. It is matter of profound regret, however, 
that it has found its way into Churches claiming to be Protestant. 
Indeed, all along from the time of the Reformation, there have been, 
here and there, individuals in the Anglican Church who seemed to 
avow the doctrine. Hither, however, they were personally of so lit- 
tle note, or put forth their novel views in terms so vague and equiv- 
ocal, that no general controversy has taken place on the subject until 
within the last fifty years. 

The immediate cause of Mr. Faber’s sermons seems to have been 
the publication, in 1815, of certain tracts by Doctor, afterward Bish- 
op, Mant. ‘The following citations from these tracts will give the 
reader an idea of the author’s teaching on the subject of baptism 
and regeneration. Of the former, the bishop says, “ Supernatural 
grace is conferred thereby.” “ Baptism is a new birth, by which 
we enter into the new world, the new creation, the blessings and 
spiritualities of the kingdom.” “ From this time forward we have 
a new principle put into us, the spirit of grace, which, besides our 
soul and body, is a principle of action.” “The doctrine of regen- 
eration by baptism is most clearly asserted by her, [the Church of 
England ;] she supposes not merely all real Christians are regen- 
erated by God’s Holy Spirit,—by which I understand all those who 
live a Christian life—but that those also are regenerated to whom 
baptism is rightly administered, notwithstanding by their future con- 
duct they may forfeit the privileges of their new birth.” “ Denying 
the doctrine of baptismal regeneration is a heresy.” “If the work 
of regeneration is not effected by baptism, it is almost impossible 
for any sober man to say when and by what means it is.” “To 
deny the regenerating effect of baptism is, in some sense, to do de- 
spite to the Spirit of grace.” ‘To the Romans he [St. Paul] em- 
ploys the same figure, describing baptism as a burial; adding, withal, 
a particular which confirms an opinion presently to be insisted on, 
that no other than baptismal regeneration is possible in this 
world.” “Does not the language of the apostle warrant the argu- 
ment that we are born anew in baptism, and in baptism exclu- 
sively ?” 
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Language similar to the above occurs again and again in these 
tracts. Further quotations, however, appear to be quite unneces- 
sary. Even the baptism of Simon Magus, Bishop Mant insisted, 
as did Dr. Pusey after him, was a true case of regeneration, follow- 
ed, however, it was admitted, by an immediate falling into sin. 

But Bishop Mant was by no means alone in this controversy. 
The Dean of Chichester, Dr. Bethell, addressed an “ Apology” to 
Mr. Faber soon after the publication of his sermons on baptismal 
regeneration. The following passage (page 5) will indicate the 
tenor of his apology :— 


“ As to those persons who, after being baptized in a state of hypocrisy and 
wilful sin, afterward became true penitents and believers, I, for my part, en- 
tertain no doubt of their forgiveness and salvation. But by what physical 
process they are brought into a state of salvation and acceptance with God, 
whether by infusion or resuscitation of the incorruptible seed, or by what 
other mysterious means, I neither know nor do I wish to inquire. It is a case 
not mentioned in the covenant, nor supposed, nor provided for in the Church 
of God.” 


Thus it would seem that, in the estimation of the dean, regener- 
ation and baptism are so absolutely connected, that even those who 
nullify their baptism by wilful sin and arrant hypocrisy, if ever 
saved at all, are saved only by a sort of revivification of the baptis- 
mal water dropped upon their heads when hypocrites! The grace 
of God cannot get into their hearts, unless it goes back to what was 
done for them in their baptism—say five, ten, fifteen, or twenty 
years previously—and “resuscitates the incorruptible seed” then 
sown in their moral nature. 

If, however, we would see the maazmum of this exceedingly dan- 
gerous doctrine, we must come down to what may be called, per- 
haps not inaptly, the Tractarian Dispensation. In “Tracts for 
the Times,” No. 67, Dr. Pusey holds the following language : “ Nic- 
odemus asked, How can these things be? And most of our ques- 
tions about baptismal regeneration are Nicodemus questions. We 
know it in its author, God; in its instrument, baptism; in its end, 
salvation, union with Christ, sonship to God, resurrection from the 
dead, and the life of the world to come. We only know it not where 
it does not concern us to know it—in the mode of its operation. But 
this is just what man would know: so he passes over all those glori- 
ous privileges; ..... he would fain know how baptism can be the 
same to the infant and the adult convert. Yet the gift 7s the same ; 
.... to both it is nourishment and life.” “Our life in Christ is 
throughout represented as commencing when we are by baptism 
made members of Christ and children of God...... A com- 
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mencement of life in Christ after baptism, a death unto sin and a 
new birth unto righteousness, at any other period than at that one 
first introduction into God’s covenant, is as little consonant with the 
general representations of Holy Scripture, as a commencement of 
physical life long after our natural birth is with the order of his 
providence,”—Pp. 24,25. “1f baptism be the cleansing and quick- 
ening of dead souls, they [ministers] do work miracles.”— Tract 
85. “ We are saved by faith bringing us to baptism; and by bap- 
tism God saves us.” “There are but two periods of absolute 
cleansing—baptism and the day of judgment.” — Tract 67, p. 49. 

Scarcely less explicit than even Pusey himself is the present 
Bishop of Exeter. Writing to the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
condemnation of the judgment of the Privy Council in the Gorham 
case, he says, page 45: “ Mr. G. separated entirely the inward and 
spiritual grace from the sacrament, inasmuch as he stated ‘ regener- 
ation’ to have preceded baptism.” Again, in his address to candi- 
dates for confirmation, published in the “ English Churchman,” he 
says: “If any of you have the least doubt as to the completeness 
of the gift bestowed in baptism, or that it places you in any other 
state than that of actual salvation, | entreat and beseech you, if 
any such there be, at once rather to leave the Church than to receive 
the holy ordinance of confirmation under such circumstances.” 
In one of his Pastoral Letters he makes the following remarkable 
declaration: “By some supernatural and mysterious operation, 
we, our bodies and souls, are in baptism united to the body and soul 
of Christ, and thereby to the Godhead; and the Holy Ghost it is 
by which we have this union—a union which makes us to be as 
truly of the lineage of the second Adam, as we are naturally in the 
lineage of the first Adam. This is our new birth—the being born 
of the Spirit.” 

Thus also the Bishop of London, in a charge to his clergy, so 
recently as 1842, says: “The doctrine of our Church as to the 
Christian’s spiritual life has always appeared to me to be this: jus- 
tification begins in baptism, when the children of wrath are regen- 
erated by water and the Holy Ghost,.and are made children of 
God. Remission of sins is expressly declared to be then given; 
and the remission of sin implies justification in the proper sense of 
the term.” 

The author of “Bernard Leslie,” Mr. Gresley, a clergyman of 
some notoriety as a ‘'ractarian writer, says that baptismal regener- 
ation “is the beginning of the life of God in the soul. It is the 
implanting in the heart the seed of divine grace, thenceforth to be 
cherished and confirmed. It is the grafting of the redeemed soul into 
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the stock of Christ.’—P.13. In another place he says, “‘ God does 
then and there implant the principle of faith in the child’s heart.” 

Another writer of the same school speaks thus in the “ Christian 
Spectator” of even unrepenting adults: “ Not only in the language 
of charity, but of Fact, of even an impenitent adult coming to bap- 
tism, it may with truth be said, as the Church of England says, that 
he is ‘born again,’ and ‘grafted into the body of Christ’s Church,’ 
—that he is ‘regenerate.’” 

The above quotations are only a sample of what might be adduced, 
to almost any extent, from distinguished English writers of the last 
twenty-five or thirty years. Indeed, the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration has been echoed and reéchoed, iterated and reiterated, 
from almost every part of the Anglican Church, so that one can 
hardly go amiss in pursuit of it. Nor has this doctrine been by 
any means confined to the transatlantic Episcopal communion. 
The Protestant Episcopal Church in this country has been most sadly 
“ plagued,” and distracted, and weakened by it. Some of her lead- 
ing ministers, as well as many of less note, have not only given in 
their adhesion to Tractarianism, but have out-Heroded even Herod 
himself. It would seem that they could hardly be extravagant 
enough to suit themselves. Ambitious not to be outdone by their 
English brethren, they have not only republished their tracis, but 
have quite exceeded them in the strength and explicitness of their 
avowals. ‘Take the following examples. When, in 1852, Bishops 
M’Coskry of Michigan, and De Lancey of Western New-York, went 
as delegates to England to attend the closing exercises of the jubi- 
lee of the “Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts,” the former was invited to preach the anniversary sermon. 
He complied, and preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral. That the ser- 
mon gave satisfaction, it is perhaps reasonable to infer from the fact 
that it was published. It should certainly give satisfaction even to 
the most rigid Tractarian. In it the bishop says: “God has given 
his own Son to be the head of a new family on the earth, the de- 
scendants of which are bound together by stronger ties than blood. 
They are, in the higher sense, brethren. They are connected 
through the Son of God. It becomes an important matter to 
inquire, In what manner are we admitted into this family, and thus 
made brethren? Iv Is BY BAPTISM. This is the initiatory right. 
No amount of personal holiness, (if it can ever be acquired out of 
this family,”) [a matter of doubt, it seems,] “or inward experiences, 
or raptures, can make us members of the Church of Christ. We 
must enter through the door which its Divine Head has opened, and 
we must enter by receiving from those whom he has constituted as 
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his earthly representatives the right to enter; and this right, we 
have observed, is baptism. In this ordinance every child is made 
a new creature in Christ Jesus..... The relationship thus created 
will remain. It cannot be shaken off in this world: however un- 
worthy the members of this family may become, they will still 
remain the children of God.” 

The bishop of the diocese of Maryland, (Whittingham,) in a charge 
to his clergy in 1853, says: “The divine commission of the minis- 
try, in apostolical succession, as the authorized dispenser of justify- 
ing and sanctifying grace in the sacraments of regeneration, [bap- 
tism,] and of the communion of the body and blood of Christ, has 
been the uninterrupted doctrine of the Church.” 

Another bishop, Doane, whose name has of late become rather 
familiar to the public, in a charge to the clergy of the diocese of 
New-Jersey, delivered in 1842, holds the following language: “ Man 
is a sinner..... He must be born again. ‘This, as the Saviour 
says, must be of water and of the Spirit. He is regenerated, the 
Church declares, in holy baptism. Now he has washed away his 
sins in the fountain opened on the cross. .... This is the new or 
spiritual birth. Whether it be the infant of an hour, brought in the 
faith of parents and sponsors, or whether it be the man of three- 
score years and ten, converted and become a little child, the laver 
of the new birth is the font of baptism.” 

This doctrine has been made a matter of catechetical instruction. 
In the “ Manual of Oral Instruction upon the Bible,” the question 
is asked, (page 8,) “ When is the Christian justified? Ans. The in- 
fant is justified at his baptism: it is the first step in the Christian 
life.” “Very young children are ready to do wrong; but when 
they are baptized, then they are made clean from sin, that is, from 
wickedness.”—Juv. Rep., vol. i, p. 72. 

The Protestant Episcopal Tract Society have abundantly avowed 
the doctrine in question. In Tract No. 171 we find the follow- 
ing: “It is frequently asserted, in opposition to the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration, that the meaning and design of bap- 
tism are simply to admit into the visible Church... . . Be- 
cause baptism was ordained by way of admission into the visible 
Church, have we any right to say that it was ordained for no pur- 
pose besides? But let us take the statement as it stands. Baptism 
is admission into the visible Church of Christ. What does this 
mean? I maintain that it means admission into all spiritual bless- 
ings whatsoever ; that it means nothing short of that comprehen- 
sive benefit we call REGENERATION.” 

“ Baptism is to be considered as conveying to us the Holy Ghost. 
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The baptized person is born into the covenant of grace, and, by the 
terms of that covenant, has a right to the indwelling and aid of the 
blessed Spirit. Consequently, whether or not he will put them to 
use, he receives in baptism powers which by nature he could not 
have. Born carnal, he has now a spiritual constitution, with spirit- 
ual faculties—faculties which he could never have inherited by his 
first birth, and whereby he can apprehend heavenly truth, and dis- 
cern, obey, and love the spiritual law.” “And I take this opportu- 
nity of observing that this covenanted ”’—that is, baptismal—“ pres- 
ence of the Spirit in each baptized man, is the only presence of the 
Spirit of which we at all know in any man.” 

The tract from which the above is taken, as well as others in the 
catalogue published by the same society, abounds with similar ex- 
pressions. Further quotations, however, seem quite unnecessary. 

It is well known that the “New-York Churchman” has, for 
many years, been regarded as the exponent of the extreme party in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. Of its multiplied avowals on the 
subject of baptismal regeneration, what follows seems too remarka- 
ble to be omitted: “ Were entrance into the covenant to be effected 
by man’s own act, or by a certain kind or degree of mental state— 
if his own virtue or his own fazth were the means whereby he was 
to be admitted into the way of salvation—human weakness and 
ignorance -would be a perpetual source of delusion. But God has 
set in the Church those by whom, through a means and form [bap- 
tism] appointed by himself, he takes those who by nature are chil- 
dren of wrath, and by giving them a new birth into a state of salva- 
tion, makes them children of grace.” . . . . “ We hold this doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration. ‘Ihe baptized infant is with us ‘a member 
of Christ, a child of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of heay- 
en;’ and this he is made by a sacrament, a mysterious and inscruta- 
ble means of conveying God’s grace, the regenerating influences of 
the Holy Spirit. And this is no figure, no metaphor embodied in 
action, no type, no bare symbol, no signifying that which may be, or 
may not be; but a saving ordinance, a reality tenfold more real 
than any phenomenon that is presented to us, either in time, or yet 
in space.” 

One more reference will quite answer our present purpose. Ina 
sermon by the Rev. John Alden Spooner, of Glenn’s Falls, New- 
York, preached on occasion of the death of the Rev. Palmer Dyer, 
of the same diocese, we have a frank and specific avowal of many, 
if not most, of the peculiarities of Popery. We have space, how- 
ever, only for what relates to baptismal regeneration and its imme- 

diate cognates. Speaking of Mr. Dyer, he says: “‘ He was baptized. 
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The record and proof of that, his CONVERSION, is in the Church- 
book at Granville, N. Y. At the sacred font there his sins were 
washed away, and he was regenerated.” “He was confirmed. 
There is left us no doubt as to his receiving the Holy Ghost. ‘That 
gift was imparted to him in the Church, by the laying on of the 
hands of Bishop Brownell; and the record of it exists. Our ground 
of humble and Scriptural joy is thus enlarged. Union with the 
mind of God was thus rendered more sure by the possession of the 
Holy Spirit to enlighten and guide. ‘The heart, before cleansed in 
baptism, now made the tenement of the Holy Ghost in the lesser 
sacrament of confirmation, had double certainty of improvement.” 
After reading the above, no one will be surprised with the follow- 
ing paragraph: “It is the absolution and the benediction of the 
Church for which God looks in the individual to determine that he 
is in favour. It is to the ministry that God says, ‘ Whatsoever ye 
shall bind on earth, shall be bound in heaven; and whatsoever ye 
shall loose on earth, shall be loosed in heaven.’ Matt. xviii, 18. 
Separated, then, from the Church, we see no ordinary Bible hope of 
heaven. Otherwise than in the Church, and with that ministry 
which God has appointed, the individual is not ‘loosed from sin.’ ” 


The preceding we take to be a fair specimen of the teachings of 
the High Church party, both in England and America. How, then, 
can any reflecting man be surprised that so many persons from the 
Episcopal communion should have gone to the Church of Rome? 
The wonder indeed is that the number is no greater. It would 
seem that no considerate and discriminating individual could go 
thus far, and then hesitate to go further. Consistency would all but 
irresistibly impel him onward. Newman, Manning, Wilberforce, and 
their ecclesiastical relatives, in England, and Bishop Ives, Drs. 
Allen and Forbes, and their sympathizers, in this country, in seek- 
ing an asylum in the bosom of “ Holy Mother,” are justly chargea- 
ble with nothing worse than practically carrying out their own 
solemnly-professed theory; and one can hardly avoid the convic- 
tion that the starting-point in the sliding-scale which has taken 
them where they are, is the doctrine of spiritual regeneration in the 
article of baptism. He who believes that the sacraments have an 
unconditional, a sort of talismanic efficacy,—that they do, per se, 
bless and sanctify those who receive them,—should, in all conscience 
and in all consistency, at once throw off the guise of Protestantism 
and avow himself a Romanist. To do otherwise is to sail under 
false colours. 

But, honesty and consistency apart, it is utterly astonishing that 
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any sane mind should ever adopt the theory in question. On this 
point Mr. Faber, in the sermons now before us, has a strong and 
characteristic paragraph :— 


“ The assertion that a certain outward application to the human body inva- 
riably produces a certain inward effect upon the human mind; that the mo- 
ment the hand of a priest sprinkles water upon the catechumen, or plunges 
him wholly beneath its surface, reciting at the same time a formula in which 
our Lord has directed the rite of baptism to be administered, at that identical 
moment his soul always experiences the commencement of sanctification, and 
becomes radically changed in its every faculty ; in fine, (for this is the sum and 
substance of the matter,) that God should have been pleased to confer, with- 
out any exception to the general rule, upon a particular outward action of his 
appointed ministers, or perhaps, (as some have contended with the Church of 
Rome,) of any baptized Christian where a priest cannot be procured, a mirac- 
ulous potency of affecting the very soul itself through the fleshly veil with 
which it is shrouded—an assertion like this, so extraordinary, so little agreea- 
ble to common analogy, so portentously wonderful, under whatever aspect it 
be viewed, manifestly requires the highest possible degree of proof in order to 
its being rationally admitted.”—P. 8. 


These sermons are founded on Rom. ii, 28, 29: “He is not a 
Jew which is one outwardly; neither is that circumcision, which is 
outward in the flesh: but he is a Jew which is one inwardly; and 
circumcision is that of the heart, in the spirit, and not in the letter; 
whose praise is not of men, but of God.” A text more admirably 
adapted te the purpose of the author could hardly be imagined. The 
reader will carefully notice its deep spiritual import—an import, too, 
in direct conflict with the theory that baptism and regeneration are 
always inseparable. It most clearly shows that the outward rite is 
one’ thing, and the inward grace quite another; and that, conse- 
quently, the rite may be received, while the grace is wholly wanting. 
The development and illustration of this single thought are, in effect, 
the pivot on which the whole of these four masterly sermons, extend- 
ing through one hundred and twenty-three octavo pages, is made to 
turn. 

The first sermon is a simple argument against the theory in ques- 
tion, constructed without any immediate reference to the special 
teachings of the sacred text. It is maintained that this theory re- 
spects a matter of fact, the truth of which must be proved or dis- 
proved, like that of any other matter of fact. What, then, zs the 
fact? Is it true that all who receive the rite of Christian baptism 
become, ipso facto, “new creatures”—that they do really “pass 
from death unto life?” In regard to infants, it is admitted that it 
is somewhat difficult to settle the question; because we have no 
means of positively ascertaining what takes place in their souls at 
the time of their baptism. Still, if so great a change be actually 
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effected in their moral natures, it would certainly seem not a little 
strange that such multitudes of them should exhibit, by their views 
and actions in after life, not the least indication of it. Baptized 
and unbaptized children, under the same moral discipline, display, 
substantially, the same moral character. ‘This will be admitted by 
all candid persons who have paid any attention to the subject. 

But infants are not the only persons baptized within the pale of 
the Christian Church. Adults are, perhaps in far greater numbers, 
admitted to this solemn rite. Such subjects ought not to be, and 
doubtless are not, altogether insensible to the workings of their own 
minds. ‘These, then, are the very persons by whose unanimous tes- 
timony the alleged matter of fact must be proved, if proved at all. 
In this connexion, the following paragraph from the sermon before 
us should not be omitted :— 


“Tt is asserted, that the spiritual change of heart called regeneration inva- 
riably takes place in the precise article of baptism. If this assert:on, there- 
fore, be well founded, the spiritual change in question will invariably take 
place in every adult at the identical moment when he is baptized—that is to 
say, at the very instant when the hand of the priest brings his body in contact 
with baptismal water, at that precise instant his understanding begins to be 
illuminated, his will to be reformed, and his affections to be purified. Hitherto 
he has walked in darkness; but now, to use the Scriptural phrase, he has 
‘passed from darkness unto light.’ Hitherto he has been wrapped in a death- 
ike sleep of trespasses and sins; but now he awakes and rises from the dead, 
Christ himself giving him life. Hitherto he has been a chaos of vice, and 
ignorance, and spiritual confusion; ‘the natural man receiving not the things 
of the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto him:’ but now he is ‘ cre- 
ated after God in righteousness and true holiness; ‘being in Christ, he is a 
new creature ;’ having become spiritual, the things of the Spirit of God are 
no longer foolishness unto him—he ‘ knows them, because they are spiritually 
discerned.’ Such are the emphatic terms in which regeneration is described 
by the sacred writers. What we have to do, therefore, I apprehend, is forth- 
with to inquire whether every baptized adult, without a single exception, is 
invariably found to declare, that, in the precise article of baptism, his soul ex- 
perienced a change analogous to that which is so unequivocally set forth in the 
above-cited texts of Scripture.”—P. 13. 


The inquiry, then, is apposite—Does each person baptized expe- 
rience this great moral change? Is he at all conscious of any such 
thing? Can any single instance be adduced in which the baptized 
person has been known to declare that, the moment he was sprin- 
kled with the consecrated water, or, if the reader please, was im- 
mersed in it, he perceived a new light to dart into his, understanding, 
a new bias to be given to his will, a new character to be stamped 
upon his affections, -11 a word, a complete change to pass upon his 
whole moral nature? ‘I'o sustain the theory here combatted, it 
should be shown indeed that a// persons baptized do really experi- 
‘ence this change; for if a single individual, voluntarily coming to 
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the sacred font, fail to experience it, the whole theory is found to 
be false. But waiving a clear logical right, we only ask, Can a sin- 
gle instance be found—is there one on record—in which the person 
baptized could say that he was distinctly conscious of expe- 
riencing this divine change, this great moral transformation, the 
very moment he was brought into contact with the baptismal ele- 
ment ? 

But the alleged fact under consideration is as well a matter of 
observation as of personal experience. The regenerate are expect- 
ed and required to bear the fruits of the Spirit. If the tree have 
been made good, then its fruit will be good also. Sueh is the aver- 
ment of an infallible Teacher. A man professing to have experi- 
enced regeneration, and, consequently, to be a child of God, who 
still lives according to the flesh, is justly regarded either as a de- 
ceiver or as being deceived. Well, then, Do all those adults who 
receive the ordinance of Christian baptism at once begin a life of 
holiness? Is it at all apparent to even the most candid observer, 
that their baptism has had any material effect upon their moral 
habits? If they had not truly repented and unfeignedly believed 
previously, did not their moral character, as a whole, remain pre- 
cisely what it was? Alas for the doctrine of baptismal regenera- 
tion, when tested by sober, unquestionable matter of fact! 

And then this doctrine leads to some most startling conclusions. 
If regeneration is always communicated in baptism, it will follow 
that all baptized persons are in a state of salvation. Hence it fol- 
lows that all who die immediately after receiving the rite, and 
before they have lapsed into sin, are infallibly sure of the kingdom 
of God. 


“ Now, under this view of the subject, every prudent parent who espouses 
the theory before us, will carefully refrain from having his child baptized dur- 
ing its infancy; because, by deferring the rite, he may almost insure the sal- 
vation of his offspring; and, on the same ground, every adult who is convert- 
ed from Paganism to Christianity [or from the world to the faith] would 
do well to put off his baptism and receive it as a sure viaticum in his last 
extremity. By such an arrangement, the pleasures of sin may be freely tasted 
with very inconsiderable danger to him who adopts it. No man, indeed, can 
absolutely guard against sudden death; but, in ordinary cases, he may have 
wallowed during his whole life with perfect safety and impunity in every 
abomination, provided only he takes care to be duly baptized when his last 
great enemy is approaching.”—P. 19. 


Again, if baptism and regeneration are inseparably identical, then 
it follows that every unbaptized person is, zpso facto, unregenerate. 
Consequently, he must be excluded from the kingdom of heaven. 
Every Pagan, young or old,—every Mohammedan, whether he has 
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had an opportunity of hearing the gospel or not,—every Jew, what- 
ever may have been his advantages for knowing the truth,—every 
Quaker, whatever may be his honest doubts in regard to the neces- 
sity of water baptism,—each, every one, all of them, must go to 
perdition without hope or remedy! Nay, all of those we have been 
wont to call God’s people under the former dispensation,—Moses, 
David, Samuel, Isaiah, and their illustrious compeers,—not having 
been baptized, must have been doomed to everlasting burnings ! 
Nor will it much relieve the conclusion to say that circumcision in 
the Levitical Church was analogous to baptism in the Christian 
Church ; for if circumcision in the former conferred regeneration, 
as baptism does in the latter, then it were plainly superfluous and 
nugatory to baptize any one who had been circumcised. By the 
former rite he had been regenerated, and of course could not be 
regenerated again by baptism. And yet it is well known that our 
Lord left a general injunction to his apostles to baptize all prose- 
lytes without distinction, Jews as well as Gentiles. 

Besides, if either circumcision or baptism be indispensable in 
order to regeneration, then none can be regenerated, and conse- 
quently none can be saved, who do not receive either one ordinance 
or the other. What, then, became of “righteous Abel”—of Noah, 
“a just man and perfect in his generation”—and of all other good 
people who died before the institution of circumcision? Are they, 
too, with the “damned cast out?” Nay, what became of many of 
the martyrs themselves? Mr. Faber says :— 


“In the primitive Church, during a period of horrible persecution, it not 
unfrequently happened that a devout catechumen was dragged to the stake 
and barbarously put to death, ere he had pee of the initiatory rite of 
baptism : and there are cases upon record of Pagans being suddenly convert- 
ed to Christianity by merely witnessing the constancy of the martyred faith- 
ful ; who instantly, under the first em of zeal, professing their belief, were 
forthwith led to slaughter themselves. Now what must we suppose to be the 
final condition of these pious people? Were they saved, or were they not 
saved? They certainly were never baptized ; therefore, if baptism and re- 
generation be inseparable, they never were regenerated. But, if they never 
were regenerated, then they cannot have entered into the kingdom of heaven; 
for “ without holiness no man shall see the Lord,” and regeneration is the com- 
mencing point of holiness. Yet this conclusion is evidently too absurd to be 
admitted for a single moment; no reasonable man can doubt of the salvation 
of such persons. If they then obtained salvation, they must have been pre- 
viously regenerated ; because it is a scripturally-determined point, that with- 
out regeneration and consecutive holiness no man possibly can be saved. But 
if they were previously regenerated, then they must have been regenerated 
without having been baptized.”—Pp. 26, 27. 


Now how are the abettors of the theory upon which we here an- 
imadvert to extricate themselves from this difficulty ? 
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Our author, in the second sermon, enters more immediately upon 
the Scripture argument. Here we have all for which any candid 
mind could reasonably ask; at least, all who receive the preéminent- 
ly Protestant doctrine, that ‘Holy Scripture containeth all things 
necessary to salvation,” must be abundantly satisfied with the con- 
clusion to which Mr. Faber conducts them. The sermon opens 
with a sentiment at once so admirable in itself and so admirably 
expressed, that injustice would be done alike to the author and the 
reader not to transcribe it:— 


“ The theory, that spiritual regeneration is the inseparable concomitant of 
external baptism by water, has frequently been maintained with a degree of 
confidence, perhaps, more dogmatical than prudent. A sober and genuine 
Protestant inquirer, however, will be little disposed to receive any system 
merely because it comes recommended by a somewhat overweening positive- 
ness. He will rather be disposed to prove all things, and to hold fast only that 
which is good. Hence he will not lightly admit a theory which advances one 
of the most extraordinary propositions upon record. He will not, indeed, per- 
emptorily decide against it in the first instance, simply because it does advance 
a most extraordinary position; for he well knows that, although we are not 
precisely bound to receive any extraordinary position because it is boldly and 
peremptorily asserted to be true, yet very extraordinary positions may, after 
all, be perfectly consistent with veracity. But he conceives it to be not only 
his right, but his bounden duty also, to sift such a position to the very bottom 
by every varied mode which he can devise ; so that he may admit it or reject 
it, according as he is determined by the weight of evidence. This was the 
grand principle of the Reformation—a principle by which real Scriptural 
truth can never be endangered—a principle, the dereliction of which is a vir- 
tual relapse into the very spirit of Popery. Most heartily, then, can a genu- 
ine Protestant say, with a late eminent bishop of the English Church, [Bishop 
Horsley,] ‘ Would God, all the Lord’s people were prophets.’ But, as in the 
nature of things this can never be, he will at any rate be a decided friend to 
a spirit of sober inquiry in those who have the means and opportunities of em- 
barking in theological discussion.”—Pp. 32, 33. 


The advocates for baptismal regeneration rely, so far as Scripture 
authority is concerned, chiefly on John iii, 5, Tit. iii, 5, and 1 Pet. 
iii, 19-21. In his remarks on these passages, Mr. Faber sums 
up as follows :— 


“Tt may be remarked of the three conjointly that, as it is agreed on all 
hands that baptism is the outward symbol of regeneration, whatever may be 
its additional efficacy, so it is impossible to deny that, by one of the most 
common figures of rhetoric, the sign and the thing signified are conversely and 
indifferently used in our ordinary forms of speech. Thus we are accustomed 
to style the sacrament of the Lord’s supper the holy communion of the body 
and blood of our Saviour Christ: and with good reason, for Jesus himself 
scrupled not to say of the bread, ‘ This is my body;’ and of the wine, ‘ This is 
my blood;’ yet when we so speak of the last supper, we do not mean to inti- 
mate that all who partake of the bread and wine are therefore partakers of 
the holy communion of Christ’s spiritual body and blood. Thus, in a similar 
manner, Moses denominates the paschal lamb ‘the Lord’s passover ;’ yet no 
one supposes him to mean that the lamb was the same thing as God’s act of 
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passing over the houses of the Israelites. Thus again, inversely, Christ de- 
nominates himself a ‘door’ and a“ vine; and thus Jehovah is said to be a 
‘sun,’ and a ‘shield,’ and a ‘rock; yet no confusion ensues. By this very 
common figure, therefore, it is perfectly natural to style regeneration a wash- 
ing, or a baptism, and thence to speak of our being saved by baptism, or of 
our being ‘ born again from water.’ It is a phraseology which we so well un- 
derstand in all ordinary cases, that there seems little reason why, in the three 
texts now under consideration, we should adopt a different principle of inter- 
preting them; at least, ere we adopt such a principle, we may require a 
decisive proof of its propriety from other less equivocal passages, if any such 
can be found.”—Pp. 35, 36. 

But however ambiguous these texts might appear, in the abstract, 
there are others which are so plain and explicit, that there is 
scarcely room left for misconstruction. Instance the following from 
the First Epistle of John: “Love is of God; and every one that 
loveth is born of God, and knoweth God.” ‘‘ Whosoever believeth 
that Jesus is the Christ, is born of God.” “ Whatsoever is born of 
God, overcometh the world.” Now in neither of these passages is 
there a word said about outward baptism. The drift of them, each 
and all, is precisely the same. Regeneration is predicated, not of 
baptism, but of love, of faith, and of a holy superiority to the world. 
The obvious and indisputable teaching is, that whosoever “ loveth,” 
“believeth,” and ‘“ overcometh,” is, whether outwardly baptized or 
not, born of God; and that he that loveth not, believeth not, and 
overcometh not, is not born of God, even though he may have been 
outwardly baptized. 

But to these texts we may add examples. If it can be proved 
that any person has been admitted into the kingdom of God without 
baptism, it will thus be proved that baptism and regeneration are 
not identical—unless, indeed, it be contended, as we are sure it will 
not be, that such person was admitted without regeneration. ‘To 
the examples, then. Enoch “was not, for God took him.” Thus 
runs the record. His salvation is, therefore, placed beyond all 
doubt: and yet, living as he did, before the organization of the 
Church under Abraham, he cannot have been even circumcised. 
Again, to the penitent thief on the cross the Saviour said, “ To-day 
shalt thov be with me in paradise.” But for this he was certainly 
not prepared by baptism, never having received the rite. Nor will 
it in the least relieve the case to say he may have been circumcised, 
for circumcision had now ceased to be the initiatory ordinance in the 
Church of God. Had we space, other instances, equally in point, 
might be adduced. These two are, however, sufficient for our pres- 
ent purpose. 

Let us now see if we cannot find instances in which persons were 
regenerated before they were baptized, and who subsequently sub- 
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mitted to that rite as an outward and visible sign of an inward and 
spiritual grace. A certain Roman centurion of the name of Corne- 
lius, whose case is treated somewhat at large in the tenth chapter 
of the Acts of the Apostles, is said to have been “a devout man, 
and one that feared God with all his house, who gave much alms to 
the people, and prayed to God always.” Such was his general 
character even before he had received the least evangelical instruc- 
tion. Subsequently, while St. Peter was speaking to him and 
others who had been invited to his house, “ the Holy Ghost fell on 
all them that heard the word ;” and then Cornelius was “baptized 
in the name of the Lord.” If he were not regenerated before he 
was baptized, it would certainly be difficult to say by what language 
such a fact could be indicated. 

Nor is the case of Cornelius a solitary one. A similar train of 
reasoning may be applied with equal force to that of pious Lydia, 
mentioned also in the Acts of the Apostles. She is said to have 
had her “ heart opened” by the Lord, so that “she attended to the 
things that were spoken by Paul;”’ and was then “baptized, to- 
gether with her household.” Here the order of events is precisely 
the same as it was in the case of Cornelius: first, regeneration, God 
working upon her heart through the medium of that imperfect 
knowledge she already possessed; next, catechetical instruction; 
and, lastly, regular water baptism. 

Thus we see from direct Scripture examples, that regeneration 
does sometimes take place before baptism is administered. And 
now, if we can further show that an individual has been duly bap- 
tized, who nevertheless has not been regenerated, the argument 
would seem to be absolutely complete. With the details of such a 
case we are furnished in the eighth chapter of the same book from 
which the preceding examples are taken. We refer to the case of 
Simon Magus, who, professing to receive the gospel, was baptized 
by Philip. The whole, however, so far as he was personally con- 
cerned, evidently proceeded from the most sordid motives; for when 
he saw that the extraordinary gifts of the Holy Ghost were impart- 
ed by the imposition of the hands of Peter and John, he offered 
money to the two apostles, that he also might be enabled to confer 
the same gifts on whomsoever he might choose to lay his hands. 
This nefarious proposal called forth from St. Peter the following 
well-merited rebuke: “Thy money perish with thee, because thou 
hast thought that the gift of God may be purchased with money. 
Repent, therefore, of this thy wickedness, and pray God, if perhaps 
the thought of thy heart may be forgiven thee. For I perceive that 
thou art in the gall of bitterness, and in the bond of iniquity.” Acts 
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Vili, 20, 22,23. The assumption that he was spiritually regenerated 
at the time he was baptized by Philip, and then immediately backslid, 
is really unworthy of serious refutation. It is impossible, indeed, 
to conceive that one who had been brought out of darkness into 
God’s marvellous light, who had been made a new creature in Christ, 
should forthwith so relapse into his former character as to have 
“neither part nor lot” in the gospel, to be cursed with a “heart 
not right in the sight of God,” and to be actually in “the gall of 
bitterness, and in the very bond of iniquity.”* 

Our author carries forward his argument through two more ser- 
mons, and most clearly shows from the standards, the Articles, the 
Liturgy, and the Homilies of the Church of England, that the doc- 
trine of baptismal regeneration is an exotic, having no legitimate 
connexion with the creed for which she holds herself responsible. 
His documentary evidence here is absolutely overwhelming. No 
ingenuity or sophistry can ever turn away the force of it. In all 
of this we do most heartily rejoice, yea, and will rejoice. We are, 
in some sense, a party concerned : for, if it could be shown that the 
doctrine in question is really the doctrine of the Episcopal commu- 
nion, we see not how we could consistently fellowship it—save only 
as we fellowship the Church of Rome. Baptismal regeneration 
differs so widely from JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH—the great central 
doctrine of the Reformation—that we know not how any genuine 
Protestant can fellowship the patrons of it. Error here is funda- 
mental. It lies at the very foundation of the Christian character. 
He who knows no other regeneration than that which he experienced 
in the sacramental application of water to his person, faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ apart, has not even begun to be an evangelical 
Christian. He still needs to be taught even “ the first principles of 
the oracles of God.” 

We cannot, however, further follow Mr. Faber, at least for the 
present. Time and space are both wanting. Possibly, indeed, 
we may have already, in the estimation of some, engrossed too 
much space with a controversy belonging chiefly to a sister Church. 
But he regards it as not altogether a foreign matter. Error is 
always diffusive. When countenanced in one quarter, there is 
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© The writer has been a little surprised to find that Mr. Faber does not quote 
Mark xvi, 16: “ He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but he that 
believeth not shall be damned.” Observe, the Master does not say, he that be- 
lieveth not and is not baptized; but simply, “he that believeth not.” The 
inference goes directly and decisively against the doctrine of baptismal regen- 
eration. The damnation of the hearer is set forth as a pure sequence, not of the 
want of baptism, but of faith. 
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always danger of its being received in another. What corrupts one 
member of the body, may in a short time, if unopposed and unerad- 
icated, corrupt the whole system. If the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration be allowed to go on and spread, our American Churches 
might be wnprotestantized in the course of a very few years. 

We cannot, therefore, do otherwise than earnestly hope that the 
sermons of Mr. Faber will be generally read. ‘They have already, 
we are assured, had a most happy effect. This was particularly the 
case when they were first published in England. And, had not 
these powerfully argumentative discourses been carelessly allowed 
to get out of print, and consequently out of general circulation, the 
strong presumption is that Tractarianism proper would have been 
wholly unknown in the Anglican Church. Whether the friends of 
evangelical religion in that Church, having learned wisdom by the 
things they have suffered, are now taking pains to put them into the 
hands of their countrymen or not, it is matter of profound gratitude 
that they are being read by hundreds and thousands in this country. 
They have been republished in Philadelphia the present year, and, 
along with other kindred productions, are evidently making a pow- 
erful impression on the Episcopal communion. Who have been 
chiefly concerned in sending them abroad in this country, we are not 
advised ; though, judging from several facts that have come under 
our observation, we are inclined to think it is the result of a some- 
what extensively concerted effort. We have reason to know, indeed, 
that some of the best men in the Protestant Episcopal Church, in- 
cluding several of her most distinguished bishops, have come to a 
fixed resolution to oppose, with all their strength, the further ad- 
vances of Puseyism; nay, if possible, to banish it wholly from their 
communion. Who that loves spiritual religion, a pure and elevated 
Christianity, can do otherwise than wish them all possible success ? 
If we mistake not, indeed, there is already something like a health- 
ful reaction in that Church. It would be wonderful were it not so. 
The number of apostates from her communion to the Church of 
Rome is truly appalling. Some of the patrons of this new divinity 
are doubtless sincere Protestants; but they have been misled. As- 
sured that the leaders of the Pusey party were only aiming at the 
restoration of the simple forms of primitive Christianity, they fol- 
lowed on with unsuspecting confidence. But the utter defection of 
their leaders, has opened their eyes to their own danger. They have 
doubtless been greatly surprised to find themselves verging so rap- 
idly upon the territory of “the man of sin.” No wonder they re- 
treat somewhat precipitately; no wonder they lift up their warning 
voice to others. They should do so. The safety, the purity of 
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their whole communion is vitally concerned. Nor should the prac- 
tical sympathy of other branches of the Church catholic be with- 
held. Every evangelical Christian in our land has a deep interest 
in the issue of the pending conflict. No Protestant can, indeed, 
look upon it with indifference ; for, if Tractarianism should gener- 
ally prevail in the Protestant Episcopal Church, she will then lose her 
essential character as a member of the great Protestant family. So 
far as true evangelical efficiency is concerned, she would become 
virtually extinct, and might go, in form as well as in fact, back into 
the embraces of the Roman pontiff. But we are persuaded she will 
not do this. The recuperative energies of her ecclesiastical system 
are by no means exhausted. There are clear and grateful indica- 
tions of returning vitality. The heart of spiritual life seems now 
to beat with increasing strength in her bosom, and a healthful glow 
to be diffusing itself over her whole system. ‘The evangelical party 
is not only rapidly increasing and gaining strength, but actually 
getting the ascendency. Perhaps those not of the communion can 
do little directly to aid that party, but they can do much indirectly. 
They can sympathize with it, encourage it, pray for it. Finally, 
we are persuaded that we shall call forth a hearty response from 
every evangelical Christian in the land, when we say, GOD BLESS 
THE Protestant EpiscopaL Cavurcu ! 





Arr. VIL—SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


(1.) “The Knout and the Russians” (New-York: Harper & Brothers, 1854; 
12mo., pp. 266) is a translation from the French of De Laeny. It is clear 
in style, true to its French origin, and gives a large amount of information 
with regard to the resources and condition of the Muscovite empire. Its con- 
cluding chapter paints the Czar rose-colour, but the tints used in the other por- 
tions of the volume are dark enough. The book is profusely illustrated, and 
affords, on the whole, a more satisfactory and agreeable account for ordinary 
readers of the present state of Russia than any of the recent brood of -books 
on the subject that we have seen. 





++ 





(2.) “Farm Implements, and the Principles of their Construction and Use, 
by Joun J. Tuomas.” (New-York: Harper & Brothers, 1854; 12mo., pp. 267.) 
The title of this book gives but an inadequate idea of its value: it is, in fact, a 
treatise on mechanics as applied to agriculture, with abundant graphic illus- 
trations. It was originally published in the “Transactions of the New-York 
State Agricultural Society,” and in the present edition it is carefully revised 
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and greatly enlarged. All the implements and machines used on the farm are 
so clearly explained that the rationale of their operation can be understood by 
the farmer. It ought to be a text-book in all the public schools of the 


country. 





(3.) “A Lamp to the Path, by the Rev. W. K. Tweepie, D.D.,” (Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln, 1854; 18mo., pp. 240,) is designed to bring the Bible and its 
principles into practical contact with the consciences of men, not merely in 
their churches, but in their homes, their workshops, and their marts. It is a 
thoroughly practical book, and deserves an extended circulation. 





—_- 





(4.) “History of the Protestant Church in Hungqry,” edited by the Rey. J. 
Craia, D. D. (Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co., 1854, pp. 559.) This 
volume furnishes information that has long been needed. The fortunes of 
Protestantism in Hungary have been various—mostly, however, unhappy. 
This work gives a brief but comprehensive account of its vicissitudes from the 
beginning of the Reformation up to the year 1850. It has an introduction by 
Dr. Merle (D’Aubigné) certifying to the integrity and capacity of the original 
compiler of the work, and recommending it to the notice of Protestants every- 
where. We trust that the day is soon to dawn both on the Church and the 
state in Hungary. 


(5.) “Life in Judea, by Marta T. Ricnarps,” (Philadelphia: Baptist Pub- 
lication Society, 1854; 12mo., pp. 312,) is an attempt, something after the 
manner of Gallus, Charides, or Zenobia, to reproduce the spirit and manners 
of the first Christian age in the form ofa story. The narration, though merely 
the thread on which the history of the early Christian Church is strung, has 
sufficient interest in itself to carry the reader along with it; and the book will 
be both acceptable and useful to the young, for whom it is more especially 
designed. 
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(6.) “Gold and the Gospel” (New-York: Carlton & Phillips, 1854; 18mo., 
pp. 328) contains two essays, which obtained the prizes offered by the pres- 
bytery of Ulster; the first on “ The Measure of Christian Liberality,” and the 
other on “ The Scripture Rule of Religious Contribution.” They are full of 
fact, argument, and energetic exhortation; and are precisely adapted to the 
wants of the times. 
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(7.) “The Plurality of Worlds, with an Introduction, by Epwarp Hitcu- 
cock, D. D.” (Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 1854 ; 12mo., pp. 307.) This treatise, 
understood to be by Professor Whewell, takes the ground that the facts of 
science will not sustain the conclusion that the heavenly bodies are inhabited ; 
and, in fact, that the “ earth is probably the only body in the solar system, nay, 
in the universe, where an intellectual, moral, and immortal being, like man, 
has an existence.” The position is broader than the argument which is brought 
Fourtu Serres, Vou. VI.—39 
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to sustain it. Professor Whewell may be able, indeed, to prove that no such 
being, in all respects, as man is, could live on the planets under present con- 
ditions ; but then it is a rapid leap to infer that no intellectual or moral beings 
can inhabit them. Dr. Hitchcock admits in the Introduction that the argu- 
ment of the book is inadequate. 





—_> 


(8.) “Daniel a Model for Young Men, by the Rev. W. A. Scort, D. D.” 
(New-York : R. Carter & Brothers, 1854 ; 8vo., pp. 340.) This volume contains 
a series of lectures, delivered during the winter of 1852-3, to a congregation of 
young men in New-Orleans. The writer is a faithful minister there, and this 
volume is proof of it. The lectures are not marked by decided originality or 
learning; but are, in the main, clear and forcible exhortations to the perform- 
ance of Christian duty. We are sorry, however, to notice a passage on page 43 
which seems to sanction the piratical attack of Lopez & Co. upon Cuba, and 
to cherish the spirit which leads to such forays. A man like Dr. Scott should 
be above the influence of the genius loci—most of all in such a place as New- 
Orleans. 








—=_- 


(9.) Messrs. Puitirps, Sampson & Co. have just issued a new and neat 
edition of “The Recreations of Christopher North.” (Boston, 8vo., pp. 307.) 
It includes many of the best and most interesting of Wilson’s Miscellanies. 


—<— 





(10.) “Oriental and Sacred Scenes,” by Fisuer Howe. (New-York: M. W. 
Dodd, 12mo., pp. 408.) This is a record of personal observations in the lands 
of the Bible. The narrative is clear and agreeable ; the descriptions lucid and 
ample, without being tiresome ; the reflections becoming an intelligent Chris- 
tian observer, free from superstitious credulity on the one hand, and from 
scepticism on the other. The profits of the book are to be applied “to the 
cause of promoting the gospel in the East, under advisement of the secretaries 
of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. The book is 
beautifully printed, and illustrated by finely tinted engravings. 





(11.) Mormonism is among the strange things of the nineteenth century,— 
a chapter in human history presenting a study for the learned and curious in 
man’s character. The latest, and perhaps the best, authority on this subject 
is the volume just published by Harper & Brothers, entitled “Utah and the 
Mormons, &c., by BENJAMIN G. FERRIS, late Secretary of Utah Territory.” 
In his official capacity the author spent six months in Salt-Lake City, including 
the winter of 1852-3, where he had ample opportunity to learn the practical 
workings of that strange system, as developed in its separation from the inter- 
ference of “Gentile” influence. We have examined these accounts of 
“saintly” depravity ad nauseam, and turned away from them with deepened 
convictions of the reality of the total depravity of human nature. The narra- 
tive, though disclosing a state of society and of moral degradation almost be- 
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yond conception, bears strong internal evidence of truthfulness. The style 
of the book is vigorous and transparent; and though but little aided by rhe- 
torical embellishments, the work is just such a one as the subject requires. 
Apart from the disgusting details of Mormon abominations, the volume is one 


of unusual interest. 





—_- 


(12.) “ Memorials of Baptist Martyrs ; with a Preliminary Essay, by J. New- 
TON Brown,” is the title of a duodecimo volume just issued by the American 
Baptist Publication Society ; containing, besides the preliminary essay men- 
tioned on the title-page, and a regular introduction to Baptist martyrology, 
the story of the persecution, and in some cases the martyrdom, of over thirty 
persons, scattered historically over the whole age of the Church, and locally 
over nearly the whole of Europe. The chief design of the book seems to be 
to prove the antiquity and perpetuity of the Baptists as a faithful but perse- 
cuted sect of Christians. Some of the cases presented are those of names well 
known in ecclesiastical history, but not usually identified with the Baptists; 
while others are those of obscure persons, of whom we know but little, and are 
quite unable, at this age of the Church, to say whether they were simple and 
evangelical Christians or unruly fanatics. We doubt whether the cause of 
religion is promoted by works of this class. 
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(13.) “ The Master’s House: a Tale of Southern Life, by Loaan.” (T. L. 
M’Elrath & Co., New-York; 12mo.) This is one of that numerous class of 
recently-published books, in which, in the form of fiction, the attempt is made to 
delineate the social peculiarities of the people of the Southern States of our re- 
public. The subject is a popular one just now, owing partly to the political re- 
lations of the two sections of the country, and partly tothe great success of “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” The present work, though not destitute of originality, bears evi- 
dence in all its parts that it was called into being by the influence of the “ Cabin.” 
Its title is the contrast of that of its predecessor, and the whole design of the work 
is, in like manner, the contrast—the other side of the story—of that presented 
in the “ Life among the Lowly.” This state of the case must of course oper- 
ate disadvantageously, for the idea of imitation always damages the accept- 
ance of any production, though it may possess a large share of real merit. 

The author effectually conceals himself from the uninitiated behind his 
pseudonom, “ Logan,” though we see it intimated that he is.a person of some 
reputation in literary circles. His manner of writing would indicate that he 
is not altogether unpractised in authorship, though it would not imply marked 
eminence in the profession. He writes easily and naturally, generally cor- 
rectly, though for the most part without sufficient energy to give the requisite 
vivacity to the story. His style is better suited to historical or didactic com- 
positions than to the more vivacious imagery of fiction. 

The material of the narrative is good. There is an air of romance about 
southern life which only needs to be justly and vividly delineated to give delight. 
These materials have been freely and generally judiciously employed. Had they 
been more exclusively relied on, and the whole narrative confined to themn,— 
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omitting the hero’s college career, and his courtship and marriage into a 
good New-England family, whose history must needs be glanced. at by the 
way,—the work would have been the better for it. A tale ought not 
to aspire to be a biography, much less a family register. The properly 
southern portion of the story is well made up. The scenes and circumstances 
are not only really southern; they are both distinctively and characteristically 
such. The individuality of the chief actors is pretty well maintained, and each 
one of them is the representative of a component elementary class in southern 
society. ‘The leading events developed in the course of the narrative are just 
such as are constantly occurring, and they are just the kind of scenes that 
best illustrate the peculiarities of the social organization of the South. 

But though he is a good draughtsman, we cannot say so much as to the 
author’s skill in filling up his own sketches. It is one thing to form an accurate 
diagram, and quite another to paint a life-like picture. The power of descrip- 
tion, whether in verse or prose, lies in the little characteristic points; and 
where these are neglected, however justly the great features may be drawn, 
the image is lifeless, and fails either to engage the imagination or to please the 
fancy. In reading “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” the reader sympathizes with the 
objects, and especially the persons of whom he is reading; in this work he 
contemplates the scene as a spectator, and possibly, if he is of a thoughtful 
temper, philosophizes on the principles illustrated. People generally read 
fictions for pleasure; and if they at any time become a medium of instruction 
it is done stealthily, reaching the understanding or the conscience through the 
imagination. To fail to affect the imagination is therefore a capital fault in a 
work of fiction. We do not say that this author has wholly failed in this par- 
ticular, though he certainly has not manifested great imaginative ability. 

That the writer is dispassionate and fair, all must allow; and that it is his 
purpose to present a truthful picture of southern society, exhibiting its good 
and evil portions, is equally manifest. And in this we think he has suc- 
ceeded, so far as his imperfect colouring brings out his scenes and characters. 
Mrs. Stowe’s work illustrates chiefly the influence of slavery upon the 
coloured people themselves, and only incidentally its more general results; 
this work dwells almost entirely upon its influence upon the dominant 
class. Leaving the “Cabin” of the slave, “Logan” introduces his readers 
to the “ Master’s House,” and, according to our notions of things, shows 
most conclusively that the harvest of iniquity, gathered by violence from 
the helpless slave, is bitterness in the house of the spoiler. We only regret 
that the writer’s graphic powers were not equal to his constructive genius. 
As it is, we can commend the book most heartily as worthy to be studied by 
all who would understand the matters of which it treats; and as a work well 
calculated to give just views of its subject. 





(14.) Tue utility of helps and formal instructions in the exercise and service 
of prayer is an old and vexed question, each side of which has about equal 
portions of the truth. Few persons are so well instructed as to both the mat- 
ter and manner of prayer as to be above the need of such helps; and yet it is 
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often found that what is used to assist in the effort to pray is made a hin- 
derance—being mistaken for prayer itself. At present there seems to be a 
tendency to favour the use of such “aids to devotion,” if the multiplication of 
books on the subject may be taken as an indication of the public requirements. 
Of this class is “The Closet Companion, or Manucl of Prayer, consisting of 
Topics and Brief Forms of Prayer,” (M. W. Dodd, New-York,) a work evi- 
dently designed to serve as an outline of the subjects of prayer, rather than 
as a book of forms. Its style is pure and chaste, the thoughts and senti- 
ments are Scriptural, and the forms of expression are frequently borrowed from 
the sacred volume, and the whole well calculated to lead the devout spirit 
more intimately near to the throne of grace. if used in the spirit in which it 
is written, the book will be, especially to young and inexperienced Christians, 
a valuable “ Closet Companion.” 





—_-> 


(15.) “The Orator’s Touchstone” (Harper & Brothers) is the title of a volume 
designed “ for the improvement of the voice, and for advancement in the gen- 
eral art of public speaking,”—a work containing many good suggestions and 
hints to public speakers, but not distinguished for originality of either matter 
or method. The multiplication of common-place works of elementary instruc- 
tion is a thing of doubtful expediency. 





<-> 


(16.) “Thoughts and Things at Home and Abroad, by E.uavu Burritt,” with 
a Memoir, by Mary Howirt, (Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston,) is the title 
of a respectable duodecimo volume, containing a large number of essays and 
occasional pieces from the pen of the “Learned Blacksmith.” The subjects 
are various, but relate for the most part to self-culture,—of which the author 
may be allowed to speak with some assurance, since he is himself an example 
of all that he inculcates,—and to social and moral reforms, to the promotion 
of which he is devoting his energies and attainments. The Memoir is the 
same that appeared a few years since in the London People’s Journal, and 
it forms an appropriate introduction to the book. The volume is a valuable 
one, especially for the use of young persons, as it sets forth, in an earnest 
and not inelegant style, most wholesome precepts, illustrated and enforced 
by an excellent example. 








on 3 


(17.) Srr GARDNER WILKINSON’s great work on Egyptian Antiquities has, 
from its first publication, stood foremost among books of its class; and though 
nearly twenty years have passed since it first saw the light, it is still the standard 
authority upon that subject. But its voluminousness, and especially its price, 
has hitherto confined its circulation to the favoured few. This evil is now hap- 
pily removed ; for we have before us, from the press of Harper & Brothers, 
“A Popular Account of the Ancient Egyptians, Revised and Abridged from his 
Larger Work, by Sir J. G. Wirxtnson, F. R. S., &c.,” in two volumes, 12mo. 
These volumes, neatly printed and profusely illustrated, contain the substance 
of the larger work in a condensed and concentrated form, thus rendering it 
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really more valuable to the general reader than before, and bringing it within 
the reach of all. Nor are these volumes merely an abridgment; they contain 
much valuable additional matter, that has been brought to light by more recent 
investigations. In its new form the work is not only the cheapest, but also the 
most comprehensive on that subject extant, giving an account of the oldest 
civilization recorded in profane history, and casting much light upon Biblical 
subjects. We anticipate for it a large and continued demand from the reading 
public. 





(18.) No other books are so universally acceptable as stories of adventures into 
regions that lie beyond the verge of ordinary observation. Among books of 
this class, that lately issued by Harper & Brothers, entitled “Twenty Years in 
the Philippines,” from the French of PAUL P. DE LA GIRONIER, (12mo., pp. 372,) 
deserves a high rank. The author, who details his own adventures, was a 
native of France, educated to the medical profession, and soon afterward went 
abroad as a naval surgeon in a national vessel, bound for Manilla; and at 
length, after a number of characteristic vicissitudes, established himself as pro- 
prietor of an estate, inhabited by natives and thronged by banditti—to say 
nothing of wild buffaloes and alligators—among the Philippines; where he con- 
tinued in almost complete seclusion from the civilized world, the monarch of 
all he surveyed, for nearly twenty years. The story of his adventures in this 
strange land is as wild as a fairy tale, though told with an air of truth that 
almost precludes doubts. The narrative has all the simple naturalness of 
Robinson Crusoe, without its monotony; its statements are scarcely less won- 
derful than the tales of the Arabian Nights, though always within the bounds 
of probability. Its style and manner have the vivacity of Ike Marvel's tales, 
but without their offensive coarseness; and its wildwood achievements are 
equal to Cummings’s best exploits. Altogether, the volume is such a one as 
only a Frenchman could have written, and its adventures such as only a 
Frenchman could have achieved. ‘To any who may wish for an earnest, excit- 
ing, and yet not improbable story of personal adventures, mingled with a good 
share of valuable information relative to the Philippine Islands, we commend 
this literary curiosity. 


ee 





(19.) Unpver the general title of “Great Truths for Thoughtful Hours,” Blacka- 
der & Co., of 13 Paternoster Row, London, propose to issue an occasional 
series of small volumes, on a variety of moral and religious topics. They 
assure the public that “each volume will be complete in itself, and sufficiently 
short to be read at a sitting or two by even the most busy, while the matter 
and style will be such as to woo to a repeated perusal.” We have received 
the first two numbers of the proposed series: the first entitled, “ The Great 
Discovery; or, the Fatherhood of God,” by the Rev. George Gilfillan ; and 
the second, “ The Bible ; its Oneness of Mind, and Oneness of Design,” by the 
Rev. David Laing. These little volumes very well sustain the promises of 
the publishers. Their mechanical execution is truly excellent. 
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(20.) Ever since the whole world agreed to sympathize with the joys and sor- 
rows of the good Vicar of Wakefield and his strangely assorted family, a pecu- 
liar interest has been felt in all stories relative to the internal affairs of clergy- 
men’s households. Hence comes the popularity of such volumes of gossip and 
twaddle as make up the Sunny-side—Shady-side literature of the day. The 
latest of this prolific race, that we have seen, is a small volume entitled, “7'he 
Pastor’s Family,” (Carter & Brothers,) tracing the history of the family of a 
New-England pastor. The author’s purpose, further than a foregone deter- 
mination to “ write a book,” is not apparent. 





oe 


(21.) Goutp & Lrxcoxy, of Boston, have lately enriched their valuable cata- 
logue of religious publications by the addition of TuHotuck’s “Guido and 
Julius; or, Sin and the Propitiator, exhibiting the True Consecration of the 
Sceptic, with an Introductory Preface, by Dr. Joun Pye Smyrtu.” This 
little volume—one of the earliest productions of its gifted author—discusses 
some of the elementary doctrines of Christianity, and was the result of the 
peculiar state of things then existing in the Protestant German Churches and 
universities. It was translated into English nearly twenty years since,—first, 
we believe, in part, by Dr. Nast, then an instructor in Kenyon College, for 
the Biblical Repository,—and issued complete in Great Britain as early as 
1836, but has never been published in this country in the present form till 
now. Its appearance at this time is opportune; for we heartily endorse the 
annexed extract from the preface to this edition :— 

“It may occasion surprise to some that the work is republished in this country 
at so late a day; but we apprehend its present appearance is more timely, and 
will attract a larger number of readers than if it had been published many years 
ago. The commerce of thought has brought Germany into intimate relations 
with the United States. The theology and literature imported from that land 
of scholars have been naturalized on our shores; and the subtler and more fas- 
cinating forms of scepticism, for which Dr. Tholuck prepared this work as an 
antidote, have gained many disciples and some advocates among us. The prac- 
tical tendencies of the American mind, and the active piety incident to our social 
life, and the philanthropic movements of the age, almost preclude the fear of a 
general unbelief, like the blighting mildew that crept over the German universi- 
ties and Churches in the early part of the present century. But no student of 
American literature can overlook the fact that some of the best minds among us, 
gifted with the noblest impulses, and enriched by the most elegant scholarship, 
betray the withering influences of the Pantheistic creed.” 

The epidemic that so fearfully afflicted the German Church, during the 
earlier part of the present century, and out of which it has come forth 
with renewed strength and increased purity, is unquestionably now steal- 
ing its way among ourselves. The best class of minds, and the most ele- 
vated productions of our theological and philosophical literature, discover its 
symptoms. But we have no fears for the results. A few shallow minds may 
be borne off by it; but the same agencies that were sufficient to withstand it 
when in the strength of youth, and full of the prestige of expectation, will be 
more than adequate to repeat their victory among us. The whole Church owes 
an incalculable debt of gratitude to the evangelical divines of Germany—those 
champions of Scriptural truth, who for the past half-century have so ably and 
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successfully vindicated the claims of the gospel against the attacks of its power- 
ful and subtle foes. In no other way can students of theology, as well as those 
who are especially set for the defence of the truth, more certainly fortify them- 
selves against the insidious attacks of modern infidelity, than by acquainting 
themselves with the works of the better class of German evangelical writings, 
among which the works of Tholuck hold a prominent place. 


_—  - 





(22.) Miss Leswir, (we would rather write Mrs.,) by her contributions to 
culinary literature, seems to have won for herself the prerogatives of the oracle 
of the kitchen. Her “ Directions for Cooking” and “ House-Book” have both 
received substantial marks of public favour in a wide and continuous circula- 
tion. Her “New Receipts for Cooking” (T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia, 12mo.; 
pp. 520) is a more pretending work than either of its predecessors. Though 
we may not presume to speak of the value of the “ Receipts,” we can confi- 
dently commend the style and composition of the work. 


ee 


(23.) Tue history of early Methodism is full of genuine romance. But the men 
of that age were actors rather than writers of history; and so the memory of 
many of those stirring incidents is doomed to perish with the generation that 
enacted them. Some attempts have of late years been made to rescue and re- 
cord those that belong to the eastern portion of the country ; but the still more 
exciting scenes of the West—the field in which Methodism has achieved its 
largest conquests—have hitherto remained unwritten. We are, however, now 
able to announce a work which will contribute largely to perpetuate the 
memory of those events: “ Sketches of Western Methodism—Biographical, 
Historical, and Miscellaneous, by Rev. JAmrs B. Fintey.” The writer is a 
well-known pioneer of Methodism in the West, who has been for nearly half 
a century occupied in the itinerant ministry, and was to a large extent an 
eye-witness, and often an active agent in the events he details. These Sketches 
are written with much vivacity, and in a style that would not disparage a 
practised writer. The work forms a valuable contribution to the early social 
and religious history of Ohio and Kentucky, and cannot fail to be favourably 


received by the public. 





(<> 


(24.) “Leila Ada: or, the Jewish Convert.” (New-York : John Wiley, 167 Broad- 
way; 12mo., pp. 355.) This book professes to be “an authentic narrative ” 
of the conversion to Christianity of an intelligent and highly accomplished 
young woman, born of Jewish parentage, and educated among the influences 
of Judaism. The story is related in a very lively manner, and in many cases 
the plain course of narration is superseded by animated dramatic scenes and 
personal conversations. The volume is a decidedly interesting one, and will 
doubtless find a multitude of readers ; for, while by its assured authenticity it 
escapes the odium that in some minds attaches to all mere fictions, it possesses 
most of the attractions of that form of compositions. 
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(25.) “Boyhood of Great Men,” (16mo., pp. 385,) and “ Foot-prints of Famous 
Men,” (16mo., pp. 369; Harper & Brothers,) are two volumes, adapted espe- 
cially for boys’ reading. Sketches of the early days of forty “Great Men,” 
chiefly English, with a few of American, and of Continental-European origin, 
make up the former volume ; which consists of anecdotes, often but imperfectly 
authenticated, of the youthful career of persons whose subsequent renown gives 
interest to whatever belongs to their history. Such stories are often interest- 
ing, but only a secondary practical value attaches to them. The latter volume 
contains condensed biographies of nineteen “ Famous Men,” all except two— 
Washington and Necker—British subjects. The selections are generally judi- 
ciously made, and the examples presented well calculated to awaken noble aspi- 
rations, and to stimulate to persistent endurance in duties and efforts. They 
are both safe and valuable books for youth. 








—_-»> 


(26.) No one has, of late years, done more to popularize the two principal fine 
arts, Architecture and Painting, than Mr. Joun Ruskin, the author of 
“ The Seven Lamps of Architecture,” and “ The Stones of Venice.” He writes 
with the earnestness and fervour of a man who appreciates his subject, and 
fully confides in the safety of his positions, and thus imparts great vivacity to 
a style, itself not deficient in the properties of good writing. His “ Lectures on 
Architecture and Painting, delivered at Edinburgh, in November, 1853,” 
(New-York: John Wiley,) will rather increase than diminish his reputa- 
tion as a writer and art critic. His zeal for his own tastes and preferences 
often betrays him into strange reasonings, and the warmth of his par- 
tisanship renders him unsafe as a guide, to be followed implicitly. Yet 
there is something genial in his spirit, and though one may dissent from his 
determinations, he will be interested and instructed by his discussions. 





(27.) “A Harmony of the Gospels, in the Greek of the received Text, on the Plan 
of the Author’s English Harmony, by JAMES StronG, A. M.” (New-York: 
John C. Riker.) The favour with which Professor Strong’s “ English 
Harmony” has been greeted by the public, might very properly encourage 
him to prosecute his undertaking, by rendering the same service for the 
original text of the Gospels that he had done for the English version; and 
accordingly we now have a harmonized Greek Testament,—as to the four 
Evangelists,—agreeable to the plan of the well-approved English Harmony of 
the author. This work is of course intended for a more advanced class of 
learners than the former, and of course a more critical and thorough discus- 
sion of many points is allowed. The text used in this case can scarcely be 
described as a copy of any one of the celebrated editions of former distinguished 
editors, but rather as a thoroughly-revised selection and combination of what- 
ever of peculiar value is found in each of them. At the foot of each page are 
given all the various readings sanctioned by the best German critics, thus 
showing at a glance the authentic text, and also the most probable supposed 
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variations from it. This method cannot fail to be highly satisfactory to every 
independent and ingenuous student and critic ; while the believer who has based 
all his hopes upon the integrity of the sacred volume, is assured that his confidence 
has not been misplaced. With the facilities here afforded for the critical 
study of the Gospels, it is to be hoped that increased attention will be given to 
the subject, and especially that in all our seminaries and colleges the Greek 
Testament will be made a standard text-book ; and whenever this shall be the 
case, we believe this “Harmony” will be the favourite form in which the 
sacred text will be pursued. For private students and clergymen, this man- 
ual will prove a valuable aid, whether for critical examination or for daily 
reading. 

The matter, thus carefully guarded against the suspicion of fault, is presented 
in this volume with all the advantages of an engaging exterior: clear and 
new type, fine paper, and good substantial binding. 


—_—_——- <> > 


(28.) “ Palmoni” (Hebrew for “a certain one,” in Dan. viii, 13, rendered in 
the margin, “ wonderful numberer,”) is the quaint title of an anonymous, but 
exceedingly elaborate “ Essay on the Chronological and Numerical Systems in 
use among the Ancient Jews ;” published by Longman, Brown & Co. (London : 
1851; 8vo., pp. 681.) It undertakes to show, that all the ancient schemes of 
Biblical chronology, including that of the Hebrew text, have been either cor- 
rupted, or originally devised so as to conform to certain mystical numbers, or 
astronomical periods ; especially multiples of seven, or of the days in a lunar 
month. To us, the essential idea of the book is not so new, nor the reasoning 
by any means so conclusive, as the author appears to be confident it will be with 
his readers. The investigation and suggestions, however, may be of some use 
in explaining the interpolations and changes found in the Samaritan and Greek 
lists of the patriarchal ages. The numerous coincidences pointed out as evidences 
of a preconceived design, in later chronology, although developed with 
much ingenuity and considerable research, are mostly far-fetched, some of them 
really puerile, and all of them too much at variance with what we know of the 
a history and method of the sacred books, to warrant the admission of so exten- 
sive an artifice practised upon the canon of Scripture. We notice, especially, 
new theory of Daniel’s “ seventy weeks,” which are computed at three hundred 
and seventy one actual years, being seven times the period to which the round 
number of the “ seventy years’ captivity” had previously been reduced: thus 
basing one hypothesis upon another. The whole theory of emendation pro- 
posed is too speculative to avail against positive documents, even when applied 
—-as is very largely done in the volume before us—to the statements of 
Josephus ; but it may be of service, if cautiously employed, in cases of special 
inconsistency, irreconcilable in any other way. Since the days of the Millerite 
controversy, these knottiest of all subjects have been discussed with a fresh 
earnestness, and we are likely, ere long, either to arrive at certainty respecting 
the main points, or learn that a moderate degree of probability is all that can 
be hoped for concerning such far-gone “ times and seasons.” 
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(29.) “ Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands,” (Boston: Phillips, Sampson & 
Company; 2 vols., 12mo., pp. 326, 432,) is the characteristic title given to the 
latest production of the prolific pen of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, “ author of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, ete.,” in which are detailed the adventures and experiences 
of the fair authoress, during her recent visit to Europe. If Mrs. Stowe betrays 
indications of self-complacency, the weakness is at least venial, for few have 
been equally tempted in the same direction. It is certainly no small feat in 
authorship to set the whole world agog,—and to give being at a single stroke 
to a new class of literary productions; and this she has done, probably as much 
to her own surprise, as to that of others. But it is rather hazardous for 
one who has thus made a capital hit, to risk a second throw. So we thought 
when we heard of the proposed publication of the “ Key;” nor did we think 
otherwise after it was published. So, too, we thought when the fair débutante 
accepted an invitation to visit the admirers of her works in Great Britain ; 
and so we still think after her return. Nobody that knows anything of Mrs. 
Stowe’s character will suspect her of being invulnerable to the influences of 
flattery : nor is it at all strange that, since her visit abroad was one protracted 
ovation, her recollections of “foreign lands” are all “ sunny memories.” Her 
apology for giving everything couleur de rose, that “ there are many worse sins 
than a disposition to think and speak well of one’s neighbour,” would have 
sounded better from some other than the author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” or 
its “ Key.” Still we find no fault with her for being gratified with the atten- 
tions of the titled and dignified of Great Britain. 

But this narrative has a much deeper and more serious import than 
arises from its relations to merely the personal affairs of its author. The 
reception given to Mrs. Stowe, was not intended so much to do honour 
to her personally, as to express detestation of American slavery. In this 
we could heartily unite, were we assured that this professed hatred of 
slavery is sincere; but certain awkward facts, make us a little suspicious 
that it is not slavery per se that is so intensely hateful to our transatlantic 
kindred, but rather slavery having the prefix “ American” attached to it. 
No doubt these volumes will be widely circulated and eagerly read; we trust 
they will do much good. In a partisan warfare we ought not to require per- 
fection in those who defend the right; and while imperfection is characteristic 
of human nature, a contest in the best cause must be expected to elicit both 
follies and faults. These we must consent to endure for the sake of the 
compensating good; and therefore we welcome these “ Sunny Memories” 
without endorsing much that they contain. 


—_:- 





(30.) Wr find upon our table three volumes relating severally to three highly 
important interests of the present times; to each of which we would gladly 
give an elaborate review, but are compelled by want of room to despatch them 
with only a brief notice. The first of these is “ Sandwich Island Notes, by a 
Haolé.” (Harper & Brothers.) The relations of these islands to our own 
country are becoming such as to impart a lively interest to whatever relates to 
them. This volume does not pretend to give a complete survey and history 
of the group, but is rather designed to sketch the observations of a voyager, 
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(haolé,) with passing notices of the history and institutions of the islands. 
Though we dissent from much that the book contains, yet we can commend it 
as a decidedly clever production, and well worthy of a careful reading. 

The second is entitled “Armenia: a Year at Erzeroom and on the Frontier 
of Russia, Turkey, and Persia, by the Hon. Roperr Curzon.” (Harper & 
Brothers.) The author of this volume was for several years (from 1842) 
English commissioner, acting jointly with a Russian commissioner and Turkish 
and Persian ministers, for settling the boundaries of Turkey, Persia, and Russia, 
in the wild regions of Armenia, over which range hordes of predatory Koords; 
the design of the conference being to reduce these banditti to order, by defin- 
ing the boundaries of the several powers, and thus fixing the allegiance of each 
tribe. Both the political and religious affairs of this hitherto almost unknown 
region render any authentic account of it interesting to us. The book is 
partly a record of travels and personal adventures, and partly a history and 
description of the country. 

The last is a “ History of Cuba: or, Notes of a Traveller in the Tropics, etc., 
by Maruriy M. Batiov.” (Phillips, Sampson & Company.) Like the two 
former works, this is of a mixed character, combining the features of a record 
of travels with “a political, historical, and statistical account of the island, from 
its first discovery to the present time.” The writer makes it very apparent 
that he regards Cuba as a rich prize, for which the great maritime powers are 
intriguing, and that it is his earnest desire that our country may be the winner 
in the game. The book might with much propriety have been called “ The 
Fillibuster’s own Book ;” yet it is decidedly well written, and full of lively 
interest, and much valuable information. 





—_- 


(31.) “ Florence Egerton: or, Sunshine and Shadow.” (New-York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers; 18mo., pp. 392.) This is a well-written story of domestic 


joys and sorrows; its moral tendency is decidedly healthful, and from its style 


and method it is well adapted to give entertainment and instruction to young 
persons,—a book of a class for which the press of the Messrs. Carters is justly 
celebrated. 





(32.) We continue to receive from Bangs, Brother & Company, (New- 
York,) the current volumes of the various Library publications of Henry 
G. Bohn, Covent Garden, London. Of the Philological Library, the latest 
work received is “ Devey’s Logic: or, the Science of Inference,” a thorough 
and elaborate treatise on the science and practice of dialectics. Inthe Classical 
Library, we have, in one volume, the “ Elegies of Propertius ; the Satyricon of 
Petronius Arbiter ; the Kisses of Johannes Secundus ; and the Love Epistles 
of Aristenetus,”—the first three literally translated into English prose, and also 
rendered into English verse; the latter in verse only,—the translation of 
Brinsley Sheridan: we doubt whether the intrinsic value of the series is in- 
creased by the addition of this volume. ‘“Jndia: Pictorial, Descriptive, and 
Historical ;” a condensed account of the affairs of British India, with nearly a 
hundred engravings, makes an additional volume of the Illustrated Library. 
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Of the newly-commenced Ecclesiastical Library, the Church histories of 
Theodoret and Evagrius, together, form the second of the series,—the former, 
extending from A. D. 822 to 427, and the latter from 431 to 594; and the two, 
with Eusebius, which constitutes the foregoing number of the series, make up 
a continuous history of the Church, by contemporaneous writers, during the 
first six centuries. Bohn’s Libraries are generally selected with discre- 
tion, and edited with ability. The mechanical execution of these volumes is 
commendable, and, for once, the descriptive term “cheap” applies only to the 
price. 





me 


(33.) Messrs. CARLTON & PHILitps have recently added to their extensive 
Catalogue a number of rather attractive little volumes, designed especially for 
juvenile readers. Among these are, first, “ Stories for School-Boys ; Second 
Series,” (18mo., pp. 228,)—an interesting and instructive collection of narra- 
tives ; second, “James Baird: or, the Basket-Maker’s Son,” (18mo., pp. 144,)— 
a sketch designed to illustrate the importance and happy results of early piety ; 
and third, “ The Friendships of the Bible,” (12mo., pp. 140,)—a beautiful volume, 
elegantly printed and bound, and embellished with several fine wood cuts, con- 
taining attractive sketches of some of the most striking instances of friendship 
given in the sacred pages,—altogether, this is a truly valuable, excellent little 
volume, and cannot fail to be acceptable to adults as well as to children. 





—<—> 


(34.) We received, at too late a period for any extended notice of each, a 
package of the late publications of James Munroe & Company, of Boston. 
The catalogue of this firm is becoming one of the most valuable in the 
country ; and though less pretending than many others, probably the finances 
of the house show, that books for “ the million” are quite as profitable as those 
designed more exclusively for the learned or élite. Among those sent us, we 
find a new edition of “ Whateley’s Elements of Rhetoric,” from the author’s 
“new and revised edition.” The work is too generally and too favourably 
known to require our commendation. It is neatly printed and well-bound. 
Also a new edition of “ Historic Doubts in relation to Napolean Bonaparte,” 
by the same author. The best of evidence that the work is a steady favourite 
with the public, is given in the announcement that this is “ the fourth American, 
from the eleventh London edition.” Next, we have “ The Bow in the Clouds: 
Discourses, by GEORGE WARE BriaGs, Minister of the First Church in Salem, 
Mass.,” (12mo., pp. 280;) “a new edition, enlarged.” A second edition of the 
sermons of a living minister ought to indicate unusual merit. “ Friends in 
Council: a series of Readings and Discourse thereon,” (2 vols., 12mo.,) is a re- 
print of an English work, which has been well received by our transatlantic 
kindred ; and no doubt its success with us will be equally flattering. Two 
volumes of poems are also among them,—one a goodiy volume, (12mo., pp. 
246,) entitled “The Recalled ; in Voices of the Past, and Poems of the Ideal, 
by Jane Ermina Locke.” The other is a single poem of five cantos, in 
Spenserian verse, called “ The Bride of the Iconoclast,” and is anonymous. 
We have dipped into it a little, and are suspicious that it contains more sub- 
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stance than most of the ephemeral poetry that is perpetually issuing from the 
press. We may speak of this work more fully at another time. Teachers of 
the ancient classics will be interested with “ The Voice of Letters: Ancient 
Proprieties of Latin and Greek; the Standard of English Letter Custom ; 
their inherent system, and preferred orthography; by JoserH B. Mannina, 
A.M.,” (12mo., pp. 135 ;) and the ladies in “ A Complete Guide to Ornamental 
Leather Work,” (12mo., pp. 74.) 

For juvenile readers, there are “ Lucy Herbert: or, the Little Girl who would 
have an Education,” (16mo., pp. 114;) and “The Bud, the Flower, and the 
Fruit: or, the Effects of Education,” (18mo., pp. 144 :) two very neat volumes, and 
well adapted, both in style and matter, to improve as well as please their 
young readers. 





—_-> 





(35.) “ Fruits and Farinacea the Proper Food of Man; being an Attempt to 
prove from History, Anatomy, Physiology and Chemistry, that the Original 
and Best Diet of Man is derived from the Vegetable Kingdom, by Joun 
Smitu; with Notes and Illustrations, by R. T. Tura, M. D.” (New-York: 
Fowlers & Wells; 308 Broadway 12mo., pp. 312.) We give the full title of 
this work, which is a well written and handsomely printed and bound volume, 
in which the author endeavours to make out that animal food is unsuitable for 
man, and unfriendly to both his bodily or mental growth and greatness. We 
are not convinced that he is correct in his conclusions. 


> 





(36.) “ My Schools and Schoolmasters” (Boston: Gould & Lincoln; 1854; 
12mo., pp. 537) is an autobiography of HuGu MILER, so well and favour- 
ably known as a writer on geological topics, and as editor of the “ Edinburgh 
Witness.” The book is, in fact, a treatise “ on the best mode of teaching one’s 
self;” with illustrations from the life of the author, forming, indeed, a better 
manual on the subject than any formal essay on self-culture could be. It is 
addressed more especially to working-men, but its interest is by no means 
confined to that or any other single class of men; it gives lessons of wisdom, 
and offers examples of industrious use of opportunities, which must benefit all 
who read the book, whether “gentle or simple.” It furnishes also many 
glimpses of the inner life of the Scottish people of the middle and lower classes— 
“ districts of society ” not very carefully explored before ; and in this respect 
it possesses, as the author well expresses it, some of the interest which attaches 
to the narratives of travellers who see what is not often seen, and know, in 
consequence, what is not generally known. These are a few of the excellences 
of this most entertaining book. Like most productions of self-made men—so 
called—it is marked by a strong vein of vanity; but this may well be par- 
doned in Hugh Miller, as in all men who make such way in the world, in spite 
of difficulties that to the generality of mankind would be insurmountable. 





a mem 


(37.) “Uncle Sam's Farm Fence, by A. D. Mink,” (New-York : C. Shepard 
& Co.; 1854; 12mo., pp. 282,) is a strong argument for the Maine Law, in 
narrative form. It should be scattered broad-cast over the whole land. 
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(38.) We have received from Daniel Burgess & Co., New-York, copies of the 
following excellent school-books, namely : Guernsey's “/?rimary History of the 
United States,” (pp. 206 ;) Tower’s ‘* Elements of Grammar,” (18mo., pp. 124 ;) 
Tower’s “ Gradual Lessons in Grammar,” (12mo., pp. 288;) Tower's “ Intel- 
lectual Algebra,” (12mo., pp. 208 ;) and Mayhew’s “ Practical System of Book- 
keeping,” (12mo., pp. 144.) They are all well printed and bound. 





—_> 


(39.) THE concluding volume of Krrro’s “ Daily Bible Illustrations” (New- 
York: Carter & Brothers, 1854; 12mo., pp. 448) contains original readings 
for that part of the year extending from the fortieth to the fifty-second week, 
on subjects taken from the history of the apostles and the early Church. The 
entire series, now complete in eight volumes, is, in fact, a popular cyclopedia 
of the history, biography, geography, and antiquities of the Bible, not presented 
in a dry and scientific form, but in brief readings suitable for daily use in the 
family circle. We know of no book more worthy a place on the family book- 
shelves. 


a 0 0 eg 0 


(40. Messrs. Carter & Brotuers have reprinted the well-known “ Morn- 
ing and Evening Exercises, by W1tt1AM Jay.” (Vols. II. and IIL, April 
to September.) Commendation of a book which has found its way into 
so large a proportion of Christian families is needless; it is only necessary 
to say that the edition before us is the neatest, and is presented in the most 
convenient form, of any that we have seen. 
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(41.) Amona the many books called out by Strauss’s “ Leben Jesu,” one of 
the very best is “Christ and Christianity: a Vindication of the Divine Authority 
of the Christian Religion, grounded on the Historical Verity of the Life of Christ, 
by W. L. ALexanper, D. D.” (New-York : Carlton & Phillips, 1854; 12mo., 
pp- 314.) The aim of the book is, by arguing exclusively from facts, and by 
keeping close to the established laws of scientific investigation, to place the 
claims of Christianity, by ayprocess of strictly inductive reasoning, upon a solid 
philosophical basis. The argument rests upon two leading positions,—first, the 
genuineness of the Gospels; and, secondly, the truth of their statements, as con- 
sequent upon their genuineness. The first point is made out, not indeed by any 
new arguments—there was no need of such—but by a very apt and skilful 
arrangement of facts and arguments already well known. The line of reasoning 
in the main coincides with that in “ Norton on the Genuineness of the Gospels ;” 
but a good deal is added to Norton’s view. The most novel and interesting 
part of the book is the fifth chapter, which gives a fair and full statement of 
Strauss’s mythical theory of the origin of the Gospels; and then presents the 
best refutation of the theory in compendious form that has yet been printed, at 
least in English. 
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(42.) “Lives of the Queens of Scotland, and English Princesses connected with the 
Regal Succession of Great Britain, by AGNES STRICKLAND ;” vols. III.and IV. 
(Harper & Brothers.) The subject of these volumes is MAry STUART, 
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of whom the favourable side is adopted by the fair biographer ; but it requires 
a vast amount of whitewashing to hide the deformities of the character of “ Mary 
Queen of Scots.” Mrs. Strickland is among the ablest writers of historical 
biographies of the present age; and we predict that this work will become a 
standard on that side of the question it discusses. 





+> 


(43.) Tue death of Joun Wirson will give rise to new editions of his 
various popular books. Messrs. Carter and Brothers have just issued a very 
neat one of his “ Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life,” (12mo., pp. 354,) one 
of the purest works of Kit North, both in style and moral tone. 





(44.) Tur StanpARD Hymn-Boox of the Methodist Episcopal Church is 
one of the best, if not indeed preéminently the best, collection of “ Hymns for 
Public Worship” ever made. Probably no other sect of Christians rely so 
much on their hymn-books as do.the Methodists, and therefore it is especially 
important that they should be well provided for in that particular. We 
knew that we said a great deal when, at its first publication five years since, 
we gave this volume, independent of its peculiarities of doctrines, our de- 
cided preference to all others in use; but our position has been abundantly 
sustained by the suffrages of nearly every one whose acquaintance with the 
book has enabled him to judge of it understandingly. We are glad to 
learn that the demand for the book corresponds to its value: more than half 
a million of copies have been issued, and five stereotyped editions of various 
sizes are kept constantly on sale, in every variety of binding. Recently the 
publishers have brought out a large number in superb Turkey morocco and 
velvet covers, designed especially for gift-books. The specimens before us are 
most exquisite pieces of workmanship in the book-binder’s art. No more ap- 
propriate souvenir could be given and received by mutual Christian friends. 





—<> 


(45.) Messrs. Cartton & Puiiiips, Agents of the Methodist Book 
Concern, (200 Mulberry-street, New-York,) are rapidly increasing their 
already large and well-selected Catalogue, by the addition of many valuable 
and popular works. The most considerable one of these is “ The Gentile 
Nations : or, History and Religion of the Egyptians, Assyrians, Babylonians, 
Medes, Persians, Greeks, and Romans, by GkorGe Situ, F. 8. A.” (8vo., 
pp- 663.) This volume will be hailed with much satisfaction by such as have 
read “ The Patriarchal Age,” and “ The Hebrew People,” by the same author, 
The three volumes, though each one is complete in itself, form a comprehen- 
sive historical survey of the human race before the advent of Christ,—in which 
history is made to serve its legitimate end, by presenting the moral, social, 
and intellectual conditions and aspects of its subjects, as well as their po- 
litical affairs and military transactions. For thoroughness of research, and 
a scrupulous regard to truth, Mr. Smith stands preéminent among writers of 
his class. 

Next we have “The Friendships of the Bible,” (12mo., pp. 140,)—a beautiful 
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volume, elegantly printed and bound, and embellished with several fine wood 
cuts, containing attractive sketches of some of the most striking instances of 
friendship given in the sacred pages. 

Also “ Gold and the Gospel,” (16mo.,) one of their beautiful Tract Series ; 
and “ Christ and Christianity,” (12mo.) The foregoing all belong to their 
General Catalogue of publications. 

As publishers for the Sunday-School Union of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, they are likewise bringing out a large number of excellent works, 
designed chiefly for juvenile readers, under the able editorial supervision of 
Rev. Dr. Kidder. Among these are, in the Adult department, “ Heroines of 
History,” (12mo.,) @ beautiful and finely-embellished volume, suitable also 
for a gift-book. This will shortly be followed by “The Seven Wonders of the 
World,” in the same style. 

To the Sunday-School and Youth’s Library, (now numbering nearly six 
hundred volumes, exclusive of the Children’s Library of nearly five hundred 
volumes,) large and valuable additions have been made, and still more are 
rapidly advancing to completion. Among the recent issues are, “ Stories for 
School-boys, second series ;” “ Cheerful Chapters ;” “ Mary Sefion ;” “ Kenneth 
Forbes ;” “ James Baird ;” Stories of the Norsemen ;” and “ Kitten in the Well.” 
All of these are, both in matter and form, just what books for such purposes 
ought to be. Of the volumes in preparation, and nearly ready for publication, 
a series, entitled “Short Stories from History,” forms an important portion, 
This series was written for, and originally published by, the English “ Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge,” and consists of ten volumes, one of 
which, “ Stories of the Norsemen,” is already published. The complete set will 
be made up of “Stories of Ancient Rome,” two volumes ; “of England,” two 


volumes ; “of the Norsemen,” “of Spain,” “of Sweden,” “of France,” “of 


Italy,” and “of Mexico,” each one volume. These brief sketches are written in 
a lively and pleasing style, and are designed to unite entertainment with instruc- 
tion, and especially to incite young persons to more systematic and extensive 
historical reading. The typography and paper of these little volumes are 
most unexceptionable, and the engravings excellent. 

Besides this series, they will soon issue, in separate volumes, “Paris ;” 
“ Rambles at the South ;” “Sketches of Missionary Life in Oregon;” “ The 
Prodigal ;” “ Three Days on the Ohio ;” “The Two Fortunes ;” “Child’s Sab- 
bath-day Book ;” “Illustrated Catechism ;” and “ Pictorial Gatherings.” All 
of these (except two or three in 16mo.) are to be of the large octo-decimo size 
of the more recent portion of the library for which they are specially designed ; 
they will be put up in both the uniform li’rary dress, and also in a variety of 
plain and fancy bindings for general sale. We congratulate the friends of our 
Sunday schools in view of so large and valuable an increase of this department 
of the facilities for teaching. 

But the most important addition to this department is “A New Sunday-School 
Hymn-Book.” The want of a good hymn-book for the use of Sunday schools 
has been for a long time felt and confessed among us, but hitherto all at- 
tempts to supply one have proved unsatisfactory. It is believed that the pres- 
ent effort will prove more successful. The editor informs his readers that ‘ it 
Fourta Serigs, Vor. VI.—40 
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has been compiled from a very large collection of the very best Sunday-school 
hymn-books, published both in this country and Great Britain; besides 
containing some original hymns.” Of the entire volume we are told that it 
contains— 

1. All the Sunday-school hymns now to be found in the standard Church 
Hymn-Book and Supplement. 

2. A selection of about one hundred and twenty of the very best standard 
devotional hymns, also reprinted from the regular Church Hymn-Book. 

3. About three hundred and fifty hymns from other sources, making an 
aggregate of about five hundred and fifty hymns. 

Having examined a large portion of the early sheets of the promised volume, 
we feel authorized to assure our readers, that they may expect in this a work 
vastly superior to anything of the kind heretofore used among us. 





(46.) Of the following we can only announce the titles :— 

“Gratitude: an Exposition of the One Hundred and Third Psalm, by Rev. 
Joun Stevenson.” (New-York: Robert Carter & Brothers.) 

“4 Practical and Commercial Arithmetic; containing Definitions of 
Terms, and Rules of Operations, with numerous Examples,—the whole form- 
ing a Complete Treatise, for the use of Schools and Academies, by GERARDUS 
BEEKMAN Docuarrty, LL. D., Professor of Mathematics in the New-York 
Free Academy.” (Harper & Brothers.) 

“A Child’s History of England, by Cuarves Dickens,” volume II. 
(Harper & Brothers.) The best work of its kind. 

“ History of Pyrrhus, by Jacos Asport,” with engravings. (Harper & 
Brothers.) ‘This is one of Abbott’s series of Illustrated Histories, so well known 
and highly appreciated by the public. 

“The Better Land: or, The Believer’s Journey and Future Home, by 
Avaustus C. THompson, Pastor of the Elliot Church, Roxbury, Mass.” 
(Boston: Gould & Lincoln ; 12mo., pp. 244.) 

“Fritz Harald: or, The Temptation, altered and enlarged from the Ger- 
man, by SARAH A. Myers.” (New-York: Robert Carter & Brothers; 18mo., 
pp- 228.) 

“ Poems and Ballads, by GERALD Massey,” (New-York: J. C. Derby,)— 
a work of which we gave an extract and notice of the English edition in the 
July number. 

A Discussion of the Doctrine of the Trinity. By Luther Lee and Samuel 
J. May. 

The Barren Fig-tree: a Sermon for the New Year. By Rev. Z. Paddock, 
D. D. 

Symbolic Prophecy: Remarks on “ An Exposition of the Apocalypse, by 
D. N. Lord.” 

A New Theory of the Apocalypse, as corroborated by Daniel’s numbers. 
By S. S. Ralston. 

A Sermon preached to the Members and Families of the Nestorian Mission 
in Persia, July 38, 1853. By Rev. J. Perkins, D. D. 

An Examination of the Mosaic Laws of Servitude. By William Jay. 
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